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■ PREFACE. 


The present work is a history of India in tlie form of talesi^ 
a narratives, just as the* liistory of Scotland fs told in Sii 
"yf alter Tales of ^ Grandfather.” But it is not con- 

fined-^/T^i^e history. It also tells the adventure^ of Indian 
^herC'j/^Stf heroines in legmids of love and war; describes 
communities of^ IndiS^ their organisations and 
‘self-^’iK^^^iiiment; delineates the results -oj caste, infanr mar- 
riages, % tk 1 l other institutions and usages, as seeTi mi 

the family and social lile of the people in villages and tbuuis, 
as^vell as ii^ counts and palaces. It also e!xplains the circum- 
stances under which the British government has been com- 
peHed^at times to interfere in Native princi]>alities, or’ Las 
been forced to a*mex territories like the^Punjab and Burma. , 
It traces the development of political relations between the . 
British government and Native states'; and lias something to 
say of the foreign relations with Persia, Russia, Turkey and 
• China. The last chapter touches’ on the future prospects of 
India-," thejprobaBle results of state education and increased 
comlTmnications with .Europe and eloper association ^with 
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Englisliiiien ; and tlie- possibility, if any, of introducing reprc-‘‘ 
•sen tative governments in India at some future time. 

The^ork throughout has been V/ritten for the people of 
India, as well as for those* of the .'British Isles. Twenty 
year^ ago the author taught the hi'story of India * to the 
higher classes of native students in thfe Madras Presidency 
' College ; and since then he has had large experiences of 
® political affairs in the Secretariats both of India and British 
Burma. Consequently he is not only aware of what the* 
rising generation of Hindus' are anxious .to be taught, but 
what it is desirablS that they should -know ; wliilst hfe has 

. ^ i 

. ’enjoyed special opportunities of , accjuiring thn* necessary 
knowledge, beyond what is available in librar4\'i,.or recoifd 
rooms. ' ^ -’•’•ta, 


In spite, however, of the authority of Sir Walii. 

Tales of a Grandfather,” the present title of “ Tale^ ^6m ’ 
Indian HistorJ^ nviy be’ in sohie respects a mienbraf S^lf? 
possesses, 'however^' the advantage of explaining'^h^^*^^ the 
woik.is meant to be interesting as we^fh?; iii&tructtyej .whilst 
telling such facts as every Englishman ought to know about- 
India, and which have hitherto been spreary oveJ* bulky and 


volujninous publications, and in many instances have iy:u 
•'been published at all. ^ ^ 


With AM, Essex, 

July 21 5^, 1881. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE RAJPUTS. 

f 

I. — Th^ War of the Maha Bharat a, 

• » • 

About B.C. 1500. 

. • • • 

T he Rajputs are, -perhajis, the most intesjftsting race in 

India. They are Hindus of the •military caste; 
sdldrers by birth and instinct ; proud and seilSiti’Ce ^ter the 
manner of warriors of every age and clime, but somewhat 
toned down in the present by the self-constraint of later 
civilisation, and the studied courtesy of Oriental sqciety. 

The ©ajgufe, or “ sgns of Rajas,” might be described^ in 
comparison with other Jlindus, as the Hellenes of’ India. 
In^knoient time^they were a conquering race, descended 
from the old Aryan stock, which has been’ establishing 
thrones, and domiiftons over aboriginal or pre-Aryan races 
ever since the dawn of history? They founded kingdoms in 
Hindustan with"^, feudal ' institutions resembling those qf 
Europe during the Middle Ages. The Raja was the inde-‘ 
pendent ruler of his own Stat% ; Ipit in later days he owed a 
certain allegiance to a Suzerain or Emperor, known as the 
Maha Raja, or “ Great Raja,” or " Raja of Rajas.” 1 Every 
Rff^a was supjported' by hereditary crown lands., ^nowJ as tlie 
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royal demesne. . His kinsmen were nobles, or Thdkurs; who., 
had hereditary fiefs ot their own, and* attended on the E^ja 
in tim6 of wa*r, like the feudal barons of olden time,’ tak^g 
the field with their armed retainer^ like the Thanes of Scot- 
land with their kfems and gallow-glasses. The landfr twere 
cultivated by lower castes, imrgigrants and aborigines^ who 
formed “the peasant population known the present day as 
Ryots, and who paid rent in money or kind to their feudal 
lord, Thakur or Raja. In some cases the Ryots were little^ 
better than serfs or slaves labouring f8r a bare subsistence, 
whilst the harvests and cattlg were regarded, as the property 
of their masters. ^ In other cases they jfossessed heredity 
rights in the soil, and made over a certain share of the pro- 
duce, or maintained certain quotas of troops, in return for 
protection against brigands and Cattle-lifters. 

The characteristics and usages of the Rajputs are best ^1^ 
in’ their traditions. The earliest legend of all has been ex- 
panded into a national epic, in the Sanskrit language, ftnown 
.the Maha BKaraj^^a, or “ Greai Wqr of.Bharata.*' • It ref ess 
to tremendous battle, said to have been waged three or four 
tliousanji years ago, in the neighbourhood of D^Uiv'^tween 
two branches of the house of Bhamta, known as Ihe Pan- 
davas and Kauravas, and to have lastedf wi^ occasional 
breaks in fhe night time, for the extraordinary ’term of 
eighteen days. 

Bharata was one of those mythical hero^ who flourished 
,in the age of ’legend which preceded the Great War, and is 
said to have conquered all India. His story is of no more 
account in real history th^th« storieiS of Theseus or Hercules. 

f is mother was the heroine Sakuntala, who was married to 
Eija ]&ushyanta, but was deserted by her husband before 
bharata .was' bom. The- lady brought up her boy in the 
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^ jungte, arid orieXiay as the Eaja was hiint^g in the same 
forest, he saw Bharate playing with Hons, and discovered 
tljjt 'the lad was his own son. Accordingly the Raja Hbecame 
reconciled to his wife Sa^nntala, and lived happy ever after- 
wards^ and the whole story has .been turned into a Sanskrit 
dram^j'by a poet named Kalidasa, of which translations Have 
been published* in English by Sir William Jones and Professor 
Monier Williams. 

The story of the Great War opens at the city of - Hasti-iiapur, 
which was situated on the river Ganges, about sixty-five 
miles to the north-east 'of Delhi. Hastinapur was founded, 
nobody knows wheh, by a descendant of Bharata ; and there 
was in the old dim aforefime a dynasty of Rajas of HastinajAir, . 
of whom nothing is known beyond lists of nainns. 

’At last there was an .al^ Raja named ^Santanu, who 
wanted to marry a young wife. The parents of the damsel 
op^sed the* marriage ; but afterwards gave tneir consent, on 
the Condition that her first born son should inltferit tlio 
kingdom-, or Raj. .Theye was, however* a 'difficulty. The 
old Raja had a grown-up son by ajgmier.wife, who was th(i 
rightfuk-fiew to the tKrone. Fortunately for him this son ' 
was a model of filial piety, an^ sacrificed himself in order to 
grg,tify his fathiir. He abandoned all claim to the Raj in 
•favour of tlie unborn brother ; and he bound Iftmself never, 
to -marry, or .to have any children, so as to prevent the possi- 
bility of •any future contest for the throne. Accordingly, the 
old Raja married -the young damsel, and became the fatlier of- a 
son; and the elder brother religiously. kept liispgpomise until 
the day of his death, ahd wa#al’^^^ys known by the name of 
Bhishma, or “ dreadful,!* because of his dreadful vow. 

Gmezations flitt^ by. The old Raja was gatherejl to his 
fathers, and wAs succeeded by the- young Raja,^who^die(yin 
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his turn, leaving two' sons, namely, a pale-cci6ij)lexione^' 
wlio was named Pandn, and a boy who was blind from his 
birth. « Pandir dit?d, leaving liyc sons, who were called tjjiie 
five Panda vus, nf wliom the three dider ojies became famous, 
namely; — Yudhishthira, the wise ; phima, the strong'^;- , and 
Arjhna, the'. "allant* *• ^ ‘ ^ 

Meanwhile the brother of Pandu, -known as the blind 
Kaja, succeeded to the throne of ‘ Hastinapur. He was 
married to a princess named Gandhari, who is said to have ^ 
been a princess of Candahar. She was betrothed before she 
knew that he was blind ; but when she hedrd the truth, she 
tied a handkerchief over her eyes, so that* she might have no 
.ad\antage over her husband. Several sons were born of this 
J union, who -were known' as Kauravas, after a celebrated 
ancestor, nam^d- Kuru ; but the eldest, who became the most 
famous of all, was named Duryodhana. 

The two families of boys, P^ndavas and Kauravag, were 
})rought up in the palace at Hastinapur, and were taught 
t]ie. Rajput accoiyplishments ®of riding horses, • driving 
cliariots, shooting^ the bow, add wielding swords, clubs, 
and spears. Their fathers had been ‘‘trained bg|i the faith- 
ful Bliishma, but he had grown too ©Id for such duties, and 
a stranger had been engaged, named Droiitt. iThis Drona 
was a kinsirfan of the royal house of Kanouj, Wo or-thfe'e 
hundred miles further down the river dangesk He hUd 
been driven into exile by some family feud, and watf married 
.to -a young kinswoman of the house of Hastinapur, in order 
to secure his permanent residence with the family. He taught 


^ The ancient name was Pancliala ; but the Baj is best known as 
Kauouj, t/hich was the name of the chief city. Both Hastinapur and 
Kniouj ^ere seated on the Ganges. Delhi, 'as be seen hef^after, 

was ^eate^qn t^e Jumna. * 
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• the use of 'every weapoji, but was especially skilled in archery ; 

and •Alfjuna, his favourite pupil, became the- most -iJerfect 
archer of his time. Meanwhile the fame of Drona was noised 
abroad, and many sons of Rajas flocked to Hastinapur to be 
taught .the use of the bow. • ‘ . . • • 

In*those days the tribes of India were much the 

same as they 4re now : rude, ignorant, and barbarous. The 

• Bhcrels, who dwelt in the southern hills, were faithful to 

‘ their word, but addicted ^ to robbing villages, plundering 

travellers, and carrying off horses and cows, and were not as 
yet skilled in the jise of bows* and arrows. Accordingly a 
young Bheel chieftain, who had heard of the fame of Drona, 
journeyed alj the way to IJastinaprrr, and begged, to be taught 
archery ; but Drona refused,, saying that it w^uld be a sin to 
teach a Bheel the use of the bow. So the Bheel returned to 
his^wn country in great sorrow ; but he made ah j.inage -of 
Drojui and worshipped it, and shot arrows before the image 
until he. became an archer, |ind this sto^ iS told in Mahva 
unto this day. . ’ • ’ • 

Meanwhile, there T^as a jealous rivalry at Hastinapur be- 
tween thfe Pandavas and^Kauravas. It was the custom amongst 
the- anpient Rajputs, as it was amongst thd Hebrew kings of 
JLjidah-and Ssrael, to appoint a son to the throhv. during the , 
lifetime of his fattfcr. Henceforth this son was known as the 
Yuva Rqja, or “ Little Raja,*^ and took his place in the ad- 

• ministration; so*- that he was trained at an r^arly age in the 

duties of a ruler, and secured the throne on the death of 
the Raja without any opposition from his brethren,' uncles, 
or other rivals. • 

As the time approached for the appointmeiit of a Little 
Raja V‘ at Hasjinapurj the feud between thp Pandq^Vas {liid 
Kaycavas gjcevf exceedingly bitter. ;Oh in 
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accordance with Rajput usage, a public exhibition of arjns 
was held at Ifastinapur, resembling tlie toumamfen^Js ’^of 
tlie days of chivalry. The young men engaged in mock 
combats and other games in, the ‘presence of the elders, and 
ladhis ; Jind as they warmed to the work the Pandavas and 
Kauravas began to ffght in downrighjt- earnest, and Iblood 
would have been shed had not Drona rushed into the arena 
and parted the young warriors by sheer violence* and thus 
put an end to the fray. 

At last the question was settled. Duryodhana, the eldest 
son of the blind Raja, was appointed ^‘Little Raja,” and 
Yivdhishthira and the other Pandavas were solemnly banislied 
from the kingdom. The sentence pf political exile is aiiotlier 
Rajput usage. Wlienever a prince was deprived of liis 
Lirtlu’ight or declared an outlaw, he was clothed in black, and 
invested .with black sword, and placed on a black h^rse, 
and sohmnily commanded to depart out of the Raj. 
ingly, the Pand'avas went out of Hastinapur; • and journeyed 
down the banks of the Ganges towards the city of Kanouj, 
liopfng that the Raja, who was at feud with TJfon^ would 
hel}) them in their feud against Dron^ and the Kauravas. 

hTow at this v4ry time the I^ja of Kanouj was sendjng 
proclamatioiis to all the Rajas round about thkt hd .truold 
give his daughter Draupadi in marriag^ to any Rajput of 
royal blood Avho should win tlte priz6 in an archery match. 
This custom was known as a Swayamvafa, or “choice of 
the maiden for although the winner might claim her as his 
bride, it was necessary that ^ha should throw a garland round 
his neok to show that she accepted him as her bridegroom. 

In ancient times -the Swayamvara was a national insti- 
tution Wmongst, the Rajputs, and Rajas and' ^ns of • Raja® 
flo^d/froip thc^.^itounding countries .far and Vide toSjom- 
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’ pete for* the hand of a royal bride. Sometimes the marriage * 
Vas,decided by other trials of strength or skill besides archery 
iftid in later days it was settled by the’ maiden alone, who 
threw the garland Tound the neck of the bridegroom of her 
chdice in the presence* of . her lather and kinsmen and the 
asseinbled suitors. A relic of this primitive ceremonial still 
lingers in the court? pf Europe; a virgin Queen is not sup- 
posed to be wooed until she has presented a flower in public 
to her favoured suitor. In Rajput courts the Swdyamvara 

- has died out, and royal marriages are arranged by the parents, 
as in other Hindu countries ; but a gilded cocoa-nut is sent 
to the proposed brid^room as emblematical of her choice, 
although she l^erself can have no voice in the matter. 

. The Swayamvara of iDraupadi lasted many days, during 
which the assembled guests were encampod^n the open plain, 

• and passed the time in sports and feasting. The Pandava 
brokers were there, but they had disguised themaelv(‘s as 
Tlrahmans, lest they should be discovered by Duryodhana and 

- * the other KauravaS. At l&t the all important day began • to 

dawn.^ ’A golden fisji was set up on a pole, and a«cpioit- 
gKap^ ’N^apon, known as a chakra, was hung -before it, 
whilst a huge bow and a heap of arrows were laid at tlie * 
font of tht pcSe. A brother of Draupadi led her into tlio 
assembly, with tjie garland in her hand, and proclaimed that 
the first ^ warrior who strung the bow, and shot an arro\^ 
through the chakra and struck the eye of the golden fish; 
might claim her as his bride. i 



^ The chakra of the Bjijputs rese ambled the discus of the Greeks, and 
was probably the same weapon. The native soldiers of the Punjab 
use it as a weapon to this day, and many of the Sepoys in Sikh regiments 
display great skill m whirling it at an enemy. It was set up at the 
archery matclf in order to render the task of striking the eye 'of the 
^h more dif^oult to thq competitors. ; • * . \ • 
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' Then the whole plain was filled with commotion. The* 
* warriors gathered round the pole and^aaed curiously.at the 
golden fish, or shook their heads at the ponderous bow. SoiKe 
tried to lift the bow, and failed, ajnf then* ran off,, to escape 
the laughter of the lookers-on ; and at last one and all began 
to doubt whether any portal man would succeed in striking 
the golden fish and winning the hanS of the daughter ot 
Ivanouj. 

AfteF a while a young warrior named Kama entered the 
lists, and lifted up the bow and strung it. Now Kama was» 
a strong man and an archeit of renown, but he was not a 
true Eajput. His father was only a ^driver of chariots, and 
consequently the son could not claim a higher calling. Accord- 
ingly Draupadi held him in scorn, and cried out that she would 
not accept him a^^a bridegroom. *So Kama threw down the 
bow and left the assembly, but he had much ado to hide Jiia 
rage and shame. ^ « 

At this moment the ’Pandavas began to show themsems,"* 
but* they were stilt .disguised ^s Brahmans. The’ eldest,* 
Yudhishtliira, woutd not compete because he wds better 
skilled Hi the use of the spear than in tfiat of the fifcws.whiist 
Bhima, the second fandava, held baclT because ho could only 
fight with a club. Arjuna, howe^yer, the thiA P^dava,^'^H 
one of the best archers of the time, and could come near 
him, excepting Kama. Accordingly Arjuna stepped forward 
-and bent the bow, and fix^ an arrow to the string. The 


^ The story of ELama is obBcii];e. Ohariot-^ying and chariot-racing 
were favourite sports of the ancient Kajputs,*jiist as they were of the 
ancient Greeks ; but the Raja wh6 drove his own chariot ranked higher 
than a common charioteer, just as a noblefnan wjio drives a four-in-hand 
is of higher rank than an ordinary coachman. Theetoiy, jiowever, haa * 
another explanation, wbiph will appear hereafter. 

* m J ^ “ 
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•multitudS looked on him with wonder, and ’admiration, for 
he V«;S*.as strong and 'handsome as th^ , god Indra. The 
BrJthmans, however, who Jjad flocked to the Sway am vara to 
collect alms, were dghagt at* seeing a young man of their 
caste' attempting to compete for the hand of a daughter of a 
Raja.* They*feared that the Rajas .would be offended, 
and give them nothing and they entreated Arjuna to desist. 
•The young ‘Warrior laughed them to scorn, and drew the bow 
with all his might, and shot an arrow through the '^chakra 
into the eye of the golden fish. At this sight a roar of 
acclamations rent the air. The Brahmans^ forgot tlieir 
feaYs, and waved their .scarfs in triumph. The beautiful 
Draupadi cast her eyes on Arjuna, and her heart thrilled with * 
loye ; and she threw the garjand round his neck, and suffered 
him to lead her away as her lord and bridegn>om. 

•But the Rajas were hot with rage at seein’g a .damsel of 
royal Jblood about to marry h Brahman. They would have 
kifled Arjuna pn the spot, only that itVas a deadly sin to 
shed the blood of a ‘Brahman ; but they threatened to slay 
every m£\,n’of the house i)f Kanouj, and to bum Draupadi on 
a ffffierai^ pite, rather than she should marry any niflir ’ wIk) 
was not a Kshatriya.^ *But the commotion was soon over, 
Arjupa-thre^ off his disguisfu^and made kno'vm his name 
and lineage; and there was no one to say, amongst all that * 
host of angry Rajas, that a tnue Kshatriya of the liouso of 
•Hastinapur was Aot a fitting bridegroom for. a daughter of 
Kanouj. 

^ ^ 

^ The Rajputs claim to be Kshatriyas, the soldier caste amongst the 
Hindus, just as the Brahmans form the caste of priests. The caste 
system in explaSnedr hereafter in the “ Legend of the Bamayana.’* 
Some have doub|j»(^ whether the Rajputs . of the present day are reaily 
deseeded from the ancient ^hatriyas, but the letter is of nb mom^t 
. • ■ * 4 . * • 
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The marriage of Arjuna was followed by the marriages of» 
his four brethren-, and then the blin^'ltaja and the eldeife of 
the house of Hastinapur began to relent towards the Ran- 
davas, and gave them all the jui^gle land* on the banks of the 
river Jumna, where the city of Delhi now stands, which was 
known as tJie wildejijess of Khandava. Sp*the Pajidavas 
went to the jungle, and burnt down^the forest and cleared 
the land, and drove out the people of the jungle, who were, 
called Nagas,^ and divided the land into five districts, which 
they portioned amongst themiSelves. They also built .a 
fortress, which was called Indra-prastha, aiid the ruins are to 
be seen to this day along the road from the city of Delhi to 
• the tomb of Humayun, the father of Akbar. 

T^ow, wlien the Pandavas began to dwell in the wilderness 
of Kliandava, tjiey hunted the deer of the forest and lived 
on the vi^riison. After a while many cultivators, or Sudras, 
came to' that country, and sowed the lands and reaped the 
harvest; and tho Pandavas took a share of the harves&Tbr 
•themselves and their retainer^, and stored up the grain ’in 
tlKik* fortress of Indra-prastha ; an^ they protected all the 
peopl^rround about from robbers and evil-doers. ^ Ttis'lwfdra- 
prastha became the capital of a famous !]^j, and the Pan- 
davas gave a gre^t feast to aJJ^he Eajas rftuK^^boul^ jyhich -w 
was known as a Paja-suya, or “ royal sacrifice to the gods 
for the feast was a sign to ^ men that the Pandavas had ' 
established their sovereignty over aU that realm. , ’ 

When the Paja-suya was over, the Kauihvas became more 

' % ^ : 

• • 

^ The Nagas -are literally serpentB ; but they are. also an aboriginal 
/ people who worshipped serpents, and are .sometimes' identified with 
I serpents. They were more dvili^d than the ^hi^ls.; Their •memory 
^t$l lingen in the nameof Nagpore, the “ city of NagM..” 
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jealous ttan ever of the Pandavas, and tried to work them 
mischief:. They had *an* .uncle named Sakuni, who was the 
brother of tlieir mother, apd lived with them at Hastinapur; 
and this uncle was* th^ most skilful gambler, in all that 
country.^ So Duryodhana idotted'with his uncle to challenge 
the PJhdavas to- a gambhng match at Ila^stihapur > and Sakuni 
was to play with YudSishthira in the name of Duryodhana, 
and to secretly make use of loaded dice, until Yudhishtliira 
had gambled away all his possessions. 

' • Accordingly the, Kauravas set up a tented pavilion hard by 
the palace at Hastinapur, and •invited the Pandavas to a 
ganiblhig match; and when the guests were assembled in tlie 
pavilion Duryodhana challenged Yujilhishthira to a game, but • 
Sakuni was to throw the dice.^ Yudhishtliira was loth to play, 
but would not refuse the challenge ; and he sat down and 
gambled with Sakuni until he had lost all thfi possessions of 
h^niself and his brethren to Duryodhana, including tlieir Kaj, 
their household goods, and all their cattle. and horses. 

By this time YudhishthiraVas mad with excitement. IIi« 
brethren, dared not restmin him, as he was the first-born? and 
the othfifs were bound to respect him as their fatheir- lie 
staked.his brethren one after the other to ha slaves to Duryod- 
hjfiia, and h« lost them all.'* lie then staked ^himself, and 
again he lost. TShen Duryodliana said, — “ Draupadi, the 
wife of has come with her husband to Hastinapur, 

* and is staying at* the palace; you can stake her if you please 
against aU you have lost : If you win I will give you back 
your Eaj and all your possessions? and *you and your brethren 
will be free men ; but if Sakuni wins Draupadi must be my 
bond-maid.” So Yudhishthira played the game, and lost. 
Bhishma and Drona, and all the kinsmen present, looked, on 
ancUsaid nothing, for the match was over, and no one could 
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interfere but the blind Eaja^ and he had been- kept away 
from the pavilion. . • * 

Aftei' a while Duryodhana broke the silence, and sefft a 
younger brother, named Duhsfisang,, to ‘the palace to bring 
1 )raupadi to the pavilion. * When ‘Draupadi heard what had 
taken place, she cri^d out that Yudhishthira*had be^me a 
slave before he played the last game, and that no slave had 
tlie riglit to gamble away a free woman. Duhsasana heeded 
not her words, but seized her by her hair, and dragged her 
into the pavilion ; and Duryodhana called to her to come 
and sit upon his knee. « 

At this moment the blind Kaja w§,s led into the pavilion, 
and every voice was husljed. He had been told of the quarrel 
which was breaking out between his sons and their cousii^s, 
and hastened to. the spot. The whole assembly §tood before 
him with >oined hands whilst he questioned the Pandavas and 
Kaurava^s, and then pronounced® judgment. He declarQcl that 
neither the five brethren; nor the wife of Ajjuna, could be 
treated as slaves • but that the* Panda viis had lost their Kaj 
and ^11 their possessions, and must go. into exile for'a,period of 
tliirteeir years, in order to avert a war. ' 

Thus ended tha gambling match a^ Hastinapur. The Pan- 
davas went away to the jungles in great sorrov^ whikt tll^dr 
hearts were burning for revenge. The E^uravas rejoiced at 
having won the Kaj of Khandava, but Duryodhana mourned 
over the loss of Draupadi, for he cared mor^ for her than for 
all the lands of the Pandavas. 

Thirteen years passed aw^y, and the exile of the Pandavas 
was brought to an end, and they thought to return to Indra- 
prastha ; but the Kauravas were as jealous as ever. Bhishma 
and Drona prayed them to restore the'Kaj 6f Khandava, bqt 
Duryodhana and his brethren were deaf to aHjbheir praters. 
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Envoys '^irere sent to and fro between the Pandavas and 
the "blind Kaja, and "their messages were delivered by 
worJ of mouth, and debated in the Councils on either* side; 
but no peace could be made. The blind Kaja entreated 
the l^ndavas to return to Hastinapur, and promised to 
provid% for tlicm, and ‘reconcile thenf to the Kauravas ; 
but they saw that he^was only seeking to beguile them, 
and that if they once entered the palace at Hastinapur 
eyery man of them would be slain. 

Eoth sides now began to prepare for war. The rival 
kinsmen took the* field with tli^ir respective friends and 
retainer^ on the pfain of Kuru-kshet^a, which may be 
seen to this day about ^fwo days’ journey to the nortli of 
Delhi. On 'the morning of tlie battle thty abused 
ea^ other with the foulest epithets, until they were 
lasjied into fury, and rushed against each otlier like wild 
beasts of the jungle fighting Jor their prey. They •fought', 
kicked, and wrestled, and bulFeted with * their fists, and tore 
each othef with theiu na^ls, cn* shot arrows from a distance, 
or threw stones, or fell-to with clubs and swords; and wIiqti a 
man Ifeetter of his adversary, he cut oft‘ his head .and 

carried it about in his hand, as a terror to all the others. 

. J^h^hma was*slaii! by Arjuna, and Drona by the brother of 
'Drai^adi ; and Bhima, the strong Pandava, fought against 
DuITs3fi9Hj^, the Kaurava, who di:agged Draupadi into the 
gambling pavilion; and Bhima overcame him and slew him, 
and cut off his head, and drank his blood with cries of savage 
exultation. ^ . 

At evening time the tUrkneSs put an end to the fighting ; 
but next morning the survivors rushed upon one another as 
fiercely as evei* ; and thus they fought on for the eighteen days 
of the War of •the Maha Bharata, But as the battle was draw- 
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ing to a close, they ’fought -more savagely than ev6r,>^and they 
were so maddened with the hloocfehed 'that the darkness 
could not stop , them, and every fnan took a torch ''in ©one 
hand a,nd fought with the other, until they were so weary 
that they fell upon the earth and slumbered until the 'rising 
ol the moon, when i3iey rose BP"0^d began to slaugh^-er’ one 
another as before. 

At last on the eighteenth day of the war, all the Kauravas 
had been slain except Duryodhana, the “ Little Eaja,” whose 
hatred of the Pandavas had caused aU the mischief and 
wrong-doing. Duryodhai^a was sorely*, troubled at the 
slaughter of his brethren and kinsmed, and knew that. the 
Itiij had passed away from him, and ho made his escape to a 
lake in the middle of tKe plain ©f Kuru-kshetra ; and when 
lihima and other Pandavas chaRenged him tolsingle comBat, 
lui refused to come out of the water. But Bhima taunted 
liim with bitter words that stung his inmost soul ; and he 
came out of the lake with his club in his hand, but looking 
as grim and ghastly as if he had been .dead. Then the t>wo 
wajrriors fought for life or death, knowing that one or both 
must ho slain, until Bhima struck Ihiryodhanty a^fcaLblow 
on his thigh, and the shattered Kaarava fell down upon the 
earth and gave up the ghost without a groan. « 

Thus the Pandavas gained the victory over the Kaura^, • 
and recovered their Kaj of Khandava, and establi^h-AHheir 
dominion over Hastinapur. The blind I^ja afid his wife 
Gandhari came out to meet the conquerors, but were broken- 
liearte^i at the loss of their sons, and could do nothing but 
weep and scream ; and t^hey went ^way into the jungle and 
lived in a hut on the bank of the Ganges, and never returned 
to the old home at Hastinapur. • . ' • , 

• After, this Yudhishthira slaughtered a horse and loasted 
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flesft’ ‘ tof ore ‘tVib fire, and gave a gre’at fep,st to all the 
Kaj«s round about. /Hiis feast was known as the Aswa- 
me(|ha*' or horse sacrificfe,*’ and was a sign to’ all inefi that 
Yudhishthira had become a great. Baja, or B&ja of Bajas, 
and was sovereign over ‘.all ‘the .lands of Haslinapur and 
Khan(^ava. . • ' 
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fl . — Legend of Bama. 

About B.C. 1000. 

T he legend of Eama, the mythical sovereign of Ayodhya 
or Oude in the centre^ of Hindustan;, is told in aijotKer 
fiimous Sanskrit epic, known as the Ramayana. It is divided 
ihto two parts, namely, the exile bf Rama from Ayodhya; 
and the wars of Rama in Southern iridia against an ancient 
Raja of Ceylon. The exile us the result of a dojne^ic 
catastrophe, not unlike the story of Bhishma, in the begin- 
ning of the Maha Bharata ; b^t it reveals a more advanced 
stage in civilization -and 9 aste, whilst the plot and characters 
open up a new phase in Rajput history, 

The early sceHes in the Ramayana are laid at the city of 
Ayodhya or Oude, on the banks of l;he river Gjigra: ,_^In the 
present day it is represented by heaps of mounds, extending 
for miles ; but in the Ramayana it is described as a city of 
streets and* temples, groves and gardens, pahfces, perfumes,. , 
and ponds of water. Banners were waving in the^^r] 
Brahmans were chanting Vedic hyfiins, and mtiwicianB were 
playing in honour of the Maha Raja. The walls, towers ari(£,, 
city gates were manned with archers and stored with weapons. 
Brahman sages were teaqhingHheir disciples in the porticocjs 
of the temples. Kshatriya warriors were training their 
troops in the use of swords, spears, and hows, in the^pi^noe 
of the Maha Raja. The'Vaisyas, or merchant^^ were bringilig 
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• mercliandise from all parts of the earth and seas ; while the 
Sil5ira,p,.pr cultivators, were tilling the lands round about, or 
waiting on the Brahmans as their servants. 

Such were the f6ur great* castes of the Hindus, namely, 
the Brahmans, KshatriyaS, Vaisyas and Sudras, — or priests, 
soldiers, merchants and cultivators.^ • Outside- these four 
castes, there were many .orders of common people, who were 
.all lower than the Sudras, but yet were all divided into 
castes of their own. There were jewellers and artificers, 
singing men and dancing women, charioteers and footmen, 
potters and smiths, painters and t)ilmen, and sellers of flowers 
and betel nut. Every sjn, from the highest to the lowo^t, 
followed the calling of his father, and was married to a 
gyl of his own caste, so* that there was no mixture or 
confuMon. 

•The Maha Eaja dwelt in his palace in the centre of the city, 
and w^ praised to the skies fts the greatest soverei^ in all 
the world. He was versed in the sacred books, known as 
the four Vedas, and the sciences, known as the six Vedangas'^ 
He was, a famous coimueror, and a perfect archer 'and 
chariot?OT. ^[e was beloved by all his subjects and knew 
everything that was comfcg to pass. He took tribute from 
his subjects,* but' only to return it in o.ther- , ways. His 

vr * K 

- * - 

• ^ In the legend dl the Maha Bharata the Brahmans appear in an 
inferior rank to the Kahatriyas, who are represented by the Rajputs of < 
modem times. In the Ramayana, however, which is essentially a 
Brahma n ioal epic, the Brahipane ap^arihi the very highest rank of all. 
The Vaisyas are represented in tne present day by the Banians of 
'^Yestem India and the Bunneahs of Banged. The Sudras are no 
longer cultivators of the servile caste, but tann the great middle class 
of Hindus. Indeed, muiy Rajas of the present day are Sudios. 

^ six sciences of * the Brahmans comprised pronunciation, metre, 
gramipar, explanation of words, aBto>nomy, and: ceremonial. ^ • 
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ministers were wise, devoted, and capable of understanding sC * 
nod. pe had eight special counsellors, and his chapiolieer 
was the chief, man amongst them.^ He had two choftn 
Brahmans as his priests and spiritual ' advisers ; and the 
greatest of the two was Vasishtha. 

The IVIaha Kaj"a of AyodhyS. was married. £o ^SSuqUeens, 
by whom he was the father of four. sons. The first queen 
was the oldest, and her son, £ama, was the firstborn, and- 
couse(][ueiitly the rightful heir to the throne. Accordingly,* 
he was educated by Vasishtha, the Brahmq.n, and taught the 
six sciences as well as th^ use of arms.* At the age of 
sixteen he was married to Sita, th€), daughter of the Kaja’of 
Mithila, a territory to .the eastward, between Oude and 
Bengal.^ 

The maniage* of Kama and Sita is a favourite story with 
Hindu readers, but the original Eajput legend has been 
altered to suit^ Brahmauical idefe. The Rajputs delighted in 
Swayamvaras, where groWn-up warriors competed for grown- 
up brides ; they were anxious to marry their daughters to 
husbands who were strong and able epough to ;^rdtQct them. 
But the Brahmans were astrologers and cast n&tiviti^, and 
were employed by parents to arrangl marriages accoijfl^S ^ 
-the horoscopes jof their sons and daughter^ Therefore 
I nuptials are celebrated when bridegrooms and their brides 

^ In ancient tunes the charioteer was often the nttwIwtaA* and oonfi- 
‘ dential adviser of the Raja or Maha Raja. But in the legend of the 
Maha Bharata Kama is said to have be<m of infmor birth because his 
father was a charioteer. It should^however, be borne in mind that the 
Sanskrit epics were composed* by Brahmans ; and as the Brahmans of 
later times sought to act on .all occasions in the same capacity of 
ministers or cohiidential advisers of the sovereign, th^ depreciated 
charioteers whenever they had a chance as i&en of inferbt standing. 

The Raj of Mithila lay to the north ol Patna, i^id answered Jo 
tlAd rfgion npw knowh^aeP Tirhut. - ' . ' 
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/are still boys and girls, and before love or romance can stir 
' u](5^ any. rebellion against the union. 

•The Baja of Mithila celebrated the Swayanivara of his 
daughter Sita by p^ocl^imi^g that she was to. be given in 
marriage to the Kshatriya. who* could bend and strings an 
.enonmous boV. . But a Brahmanical tone is imparted to the 
legend. Kama is soicL to be only -sixteen years of age, 

. although he strings the bow which no one else could r.nsc 
.from the ground. The marriage was arranged by his fatlu r, 
the Maha Raja, jmd the father of Sita ; and he was not' 
permitted to see the face of his bride mitil the ceremony was 
over. . In other respects^ the marriage rites were celebrated jn 
the old Aryan fashion, which has survived the crash of 
empires and religions. The bridegroom and his bride were 
placed before the sacred fire* which was kindled on the altm-, 
and the bridegroom took the hand of his bride in the, 
presence of the fire as the Symbol of the divine presenc(', 
whilst the happy pair were sprinkled with water which had 
been consecrated by •the utterance of Vedic hymns. 

The matriage of Ran^ was followed by a popular ifiove- 
ment fh- ifawur of his installation as “ Little Raja.” The 
Maha Raja was growing slothful and self-indulgent in his 
advancing y^rs, and notwithstanding the praise^ lavished in 
the Ramayana on wisdom and foresight, he was neglecting 
his duties as a sovereign, and shutting himself up in the 
palace with hjs’.queena Accordingly, the . ministers and 
counsellors, together with the chieftains of the Raj, pro-’ 
ceeded in a body to the palace, and prayed that Ramaf might 
be appointed ^ /Little Raja, ” and even hinted that the Maha 
Raja, would do well to resign the cares of sovereignty and 
dpv6te the remainder of his days to his religious duties. 

(The Maha. &aja was exceedingly angry, at this demoijstia- 

• . ' ■ ‘ 2 
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\tion. He aske'd what evil he had done that they should be* 
^anxious for the elevation of Itamal ’ They replied^ with 
Oriental politeness, that they were all devoted to him, tut 
also had a great regard for Eama, -and* wished to see, him 
in totalled as “ Little Eaja.” • ^ ^ . 

Tlie Mahd Raja had another cause.for disquietude.*' His 
queen was his favourite oonsoii;, and he was in- 
fatuated with her beauty. She was the mother of a boy' 
naiiKul Rliarata, and the Maha Raja knew that she was bent 
on excluding Rama from the throne, and securing the Raj 
for lier son Bharata, In tiis perplexity he got Bharata out 
of thi^. way by sending him on a visii to his maternal ‘grand- 
father, the Jtaja of Giri-vraja.^ He ttien convened a general 
assiiuibly, or parliament of all l>is ministers, counsellors, and 
chieftains, to discuss in public the question of appointing a 
“ Little Raja,’’ whilst the officers of the army and the peojJle 
of tlie city gathered together in like manner to express the 
popular sentiment in favour of Rama. 

The debates that followed were of an* Oriental type. The 
nation was anxious for the installation! of Ram§, as a settle- 
ment of the succession : but it was known that *lhe* favourite 
queen was plottiitg for the elevation of her son Bharata; and 
for her own* ultimate aggrandisement as Regen^mother, and 
that she had a large number of secret •partisans, who were 
expecting promotion and profit in the event of her gaining 
her ends. Nothing, however, was said in 'the Council-hall 
^ about the boy Bharata. The speakers were content to extol 
\Rama as a hero and denfi-god, whilst they overflowed with 
flattery and devotion towards the Maha Raja. At last it ’was 

# . c 

.i Giri-vraja was the old natae of Rajagrih^^ the modem Rajghir in 
B($har, to tho Ho,uth-elu5t*6f Oude. • . * « 
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* decided that Hama should be appointed Little Raja,” and 
the.anjimincement was received with a storm of acclamation 
anS applause. 

Tte Maha Raja gave his assent, but he was sorely troubled 
in spirijt. He tried to escape from danger by fixing noxt 
mornfhg for the installation ; T3ut he ordered Raftia, who was 
living in a separate mansion with his wife Sita, to keep on the 
•watch throlighout the night, lest there should be any insur- 
Tection in the city in favour of Bharata. At the same time 
the Mal\a Raja hoped to keep matters quiet within the 
palace by passing* the night in the chambers of his favourite 
queen.* . , 

But fate w^ against -the Maha Raja. A slave^ girl of the 
favourite queen had ascended, to the roof of the palace, and 
seen that the city was in a blaze of illuminations ; and she 
hatd then heard that Rama was to be installed on tlie 
n\orrow, and had run off to fell her mistress the uiiwelconni 
nows. . * \ 

When the Maha Kaja entered the presence of his fa^ oin ite, 
he was seized with Jjiorror and despair. The floor* was 
strewetl tvith* her jewels and ornaments; and she herself was 
lying ip the midst, shrinking like a mad*woman, willi her 
long black Wr hanging dishevelled over her fa(‘(‘ and 
slfpulders, and everything else in horrible disorder. The 
Maha* Raja was as helpless as a child. He tried to jcoiix a.nd 
*c fire8S her, but liis attempts were rejected with fury. He 
could do nothing Wt wring his hands, and weep and moan, 
whilst his beloved queen raged lik^ a tigress, and called him 
a liar and coward, until* he could Tiold out no longer, and 
was forced to let l^er have her wa} . 

• ]Nexf morning at/eayly dawn the .city of Ayodhya was astir 
with, preparations for the coming ceiemPny. 'fhe gpliijn 
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throne was set’iip, surrounded by all the insignia and accoin- 
paiiinwints of- royalty; — the white umbrella or canopy, -the 
whisks of wliite hair for keeping off the flies, the tiger’s skin, 
tlie bow and sgimitar, the elephants, the chariots with, four 
imrscs liarnessed to each, and the sagred fire, which was kept 
(ioiistantly burning. • The temples anji sacred* trees were hung 
■Nvith garlands and banners. The roads were watered and 
strewed with rice and flowers. Tables were set ’ out in the 
n[Hm streets, and covered with provisions and sweetmeats 
for all who pleased to take their fill. Musicians were filliilg 
tlie air with sweet harmonies; whilst , dancing girls, play- 
actors, and show-men of all descriptions were arranging their 
j)erformancf^ for the day. The crowds were increasing every 
moment, for the country people. from the villages round about 
were flocking into the city to take a part in the festivity 
and rejoicing. Even the little children, who were playftig 
ill the courtyards and under the porticoes, were constantly 
crying out that Eama was to be installed that day as 
Little Eaja.” 

At this auspicious moment the isharioteer qf the Maha 
liaja, who was also his chief counsellor, was sent* to bring 
Kama to the paltfce. The young hero took his^ leave of his 
wife Situ, and ascended his chariot lined with tiger’s skin, 
accompanied by a younger brother nanted Lakshmana, and 
drove off to the palace, followed by horses and elephants. 
The musicians played louder than ever, tbe bards sang liis 
praises, and the women appeared on the verandas of the 
houses in their brightest a\tirg, and threw down flowers upon 
his head. All classes hailed him as their future Maha Raja, 
and looked forward to his installation as Little Raja*^’ with 
exultation andj’oy. ^ , 

“Rama was soon usAered into- the presence of his father and 
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the favourite ; but the Maha Eaja was speechless with grief, 
whilst the queen was radiant with triumph. Rama saw that 
tHb Raj was lost, but bent himself to the ground with the 
utmost respect, and a^aite^f his doom with calm serenity. 
The queen pronounced his. sentence with a cruel and m^jLli- 
ciou# smile. It is the Maha Raja’s orders,” she said, “ that 
you depart out of Ayodhya, and go into exile in the 
southern forest for a period of fourteen years ; and that my 
■ son Bharata be installed as “ Little Raja.” 

. Rama listened without a murmur or a tear. He dared not 
reproach his father, and ho wot!ld not ^ gn dy words with liis 
stfep-mother. Once mo/e he made his obeisance, and then 
left their presence. But whilst his countenance was serenti ’ 
his heart was sinking wiftiin him. He could not leave tlie 
palace without telling all to his mother ; anfl he must take a 
last farewell, without a hope of seeing her face again. 

Aljl that night the mother* of Rama had been worshipping 
the god Vishnu with sacrifices and thanksgivings. Wlien she 
heard that her son Was to be banished, and Bharata installed 
in his rgoin, she was alijiost beside hersc*^ She declarei*! that 
the Maha fiaja had lost his senses ; that he had become the 
slave of his yoimgmt v4fe. She called on Rama to seize the^^ 
throne, and told him that he might slay his -father without j 
I'embrse. His brgther Lakshmana joined in her entreaties.* 
But' Rama was adamant. He would not rebel against his 
father; he wottESTnot even deliver his mother from the 
insults of her 'rival, by taking her with him into the 
jungle. Both were bound to f)bey the commands of the 
Maha Raja. 

.Rama then returned to his own house to break the news 
,to* his wife, Sita.. But Sita was only gi*ieved because, her 
husband was' sorrowful. She car^d^npt for the loss o^ the 
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Raj, nor the pains and privations of the jungle, so long as 
she wg-R pernutted to share his eXilb. She feared not 
serpents or tigers, thorny ways, or rough resting-places; slio 
longed to roam in the forest with Rama, and to see the lakes 
and rivers, the flowers and water-fowl. At last Rama con- 
sented to take her, and his ttrother Lakshmana was' also 
permitted to accompany them. 

The departure of the exiles was a painful ceremony. All ‘ 
three walked with bare feet to the palace, amidst the cries * 
and tears of the people of the city, to take .their leave of the 
Maha Raja. Rama was stripped of all his ornaments, and 
arrayed in sorrowful garments madg of the bark of 'trees. 
All three were placed in the chariot of the Maba Raja, and 
driven away to the southern frontier. They then left the 
chariot., and made their way on foot to the city of Prayaga, 
at the junction of the rivers Ganges and Jumna, which is 
now known as the city of Allahabad, Still they went on 
further and further to the 'south, until they came to the hill 
Chitra-kuta, in the jungles of ifeundelkund; and there they 
built a Imt of leaves and branches £>f trees, and lived on 
vepison, fmits, and wild honey. • 

Meanwhile theixv was groat tribulation in the city of 
hya. On tho.night that followed the departure qf the exiles- 
the Maha Raja was gathered to his fathers, o Accortling to th$ 
Ramayana, he died of grief at the loss- of Rama, and no one 
was present but -the mother of Rama. But the truth seems 
'to be that the Maha Raja was murdered, and* that the mother 
of Ramti was guilty of the irime. 

On thi morning after thfe catastrophe palace life began as 
usual. I^^oihing was known of the death of the Maha 
RnjjL. The men servants brought in ’jarsi of water. ' The, 
handmaids began to.crfrry food and flowers to the diflerent 
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'chambers!* The Brahmans prepared their merning sacrifices 
afui ohctnted invocations to the gods. The hards filled the 
aft with the praises of the Maha Kaja, so that he might 
waken to the sound of pleasijig words. Suddenly the screams 
of the women heralded the fatal hews. ^ The cry ran throiigh 
the Verandas *and corridors that the Maha Raja was dead. 
The whole palace was filled with confusion and dismay. The 
Ministers called a Council of the Chieftains, and debated 
• what was to he done in the emergency, for every son of the 
dead Maha Raja, was absent from Ayodhya. Nothing was 
said about the recall of Rama. •He had. been placed under a 
ban, and could not return to Ayodhya. Messengers were 
accordingly ^spatched to the city of Giri-vraja to bring 
Bharata in all haste to Ayodhya to perform the funeral ceiMi- 
monies of his father; and the royal corpse Jw as placed in a 
bath of oil to be preserved until the arrival of Bliarata. 

Mqanwhile, nothing could' be done as regards the succes 
sion to the throne. Bharata obeyed the summons of the 
Council, and took Ms leave *of his grandfather, and set oil 
with all. speed for the ^ city of Ayodhya. There he wuvS told 
that thetfuiiferal cerempnios must be performed, and the days 
of mojiming be accon^lished, before any steps could be 
taken for th% installation of a new Maha Raja.-. 

• The royal obsequies were celebrated with great pomp, but 
no widows were sacrificed on the funeral pile. Bharata and 
his remaining brother placed the body of the dead Maha 
Raja on a litter, and covered it with garlands, and strewed it* 
with incense and perfuijies, ciyin§ aloud, — “ 0 ! Maha Kaja, 
whither art thou gone t ”* Then the procession was formed in 
the ■ courtyard of ,the palace for conducting the litter to the 
place of burning on the banks of the river, outside the cjty. 
The bards marched in front singing* the .praises of 'the^dead 
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Maba Raja. The musicians played sad and solemn bar- • 
monies. The widowed queens, with Kundreds of slsivq girls, 
walked with hare' feet, weeping and wailing, with their Idhg 
black hair hanging over their faces a^^d shoulders. The litter 
wi^s carried after the womefe by. the servants of the Maha 
Raja, but Rharata an^ his brother walked bejfind, and® held 
oil to the back of the litter. The ensigns of royalty were 
h(‘hl aloft, and the sacred fire was carried along on an altar, • 
and kept continually flaming. Last of all, the other servants- 
were driven in chariots, and distributed alms of money ami 
food to the multitude. • 

When the procession reached the place of burning, the 
corpse of the Maha Raja was placed on a pile of fragrant 
woods, and Bharata brought a lighted torch from the alt|tr 
and set the pile bn fire. The lamentations of the mourners 
thenbrohe out afresh, and they all cried out: — “0! Maha 
Rmj'ji, why have you departed ffom among us, and why have 
M«u left us here 

* When the burning was over, Bhardta and his brother 
1 1 t ied their tears, and went with the.ojiher mournera into the 
river, and bathed in the stream ; and Bharata bou.red water 
out of the palm of his hand, to reffesh the soul of tlie dead 
Maha Raja in the. world of shades. Having tl^us performed 
the rites of fire and water, they all returned to the city ef 
Ayodhya. 

The further ceremonies performed by BhcCrata for his dead * 
fatluir are precisely the same as those which’ are performed on 
like occasions in the preseift day in Qvery Hindu household. 
The son mourns apart for the spacfe of ten days, and then 
purifies himself and returns to domestic life. On the twelfth 
daj he performs a Sraddha, or solemn’ feasting^pf the *deid— 
an* expression of filial fiety which • has been handed down 
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from a vety remote antiquity, and is assgciateil not only with 
tlie obsequies of the* deceased, but with every^ family, gather- 
ing of joy or sorrow- 

Ihe Sraddha was unknown to the Hebrews, but the usage*, 
was fatniliar to the ancient Greets, and is still practised «by ' 
'Amongst the Hindu people it consists in ofl’er- 
ing funeral cakes to the soul of the deceased father, or u(‘ai' 
kinsman. ‘ It is performed on the twelfth day after a deatli, 
or whenever the news arrives of a deatli. The cakes arc 
offered with certain ceremonies, and are then thrown into 
water or fire, or given to be e;fben by cows and llrahinans, 
and ^ther process is supposed to be equivalent to their being 
eaten by tha ghosts to wliom they are offered. A Sraddlia’ 
is also celebrated every month in propitiation of ])ateiniil 
ancestors, and on the occasion of a marwage or othci iin- 
f>ortant ceremony. It is accompanied by a feast to the 
Brahmans, and is sometimes carried out on a ]!irg(* and 
costly s^le, alms of food and money being given, not only 
to Brahmans, but to all' classes of the community. 

The Sraddha of tl^dead Maha Raja calls for no special 
notice.** Oh the following day Bharata proceeded to the placi*. 
of *bumin^ and threw lihe relics of the funeml j)ilo into the 
river. Tliis last act brought the funeral curemonios to a ^ 
*xjlose. • 

The Sanskrit epic of the Ba,mayana is higlily prized by tin; 
Hindu people, but chiefly on account of its religious charactt'r, 
which is beyond, the scope of the present volume, a^d the 
legend loses much of its interest after the banishment of 
Rama, and the obsequies of the Maha Raja. Bharata is said 
to^have been unwilling to. accept the throne of Ayodhya, and 
• to have gon^ to Chitra-kuta with, a large army, and ofered 
the Raj to fiama. . Rama* is then to have rofpsad to 
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return to Ayodliya until the term of his banishment should' 

have e^^ired. * * ' • * ,* • 

After ■ this, Eama and Sita, accompanied by Lakshmaria, 
wandered through the southern 'j^ungle, which was known as 
th^ Wilderness of Dandaka.* During their wanderings they 
visited the hermitages^ of many dlrahrnan sages, ^ and weie re- 
ceived with great honour. Meanwhile the sages were 
frequently attacked by a hostile people known as Rakshasas, 
who tried to put a stop to the sacrifices of the Brahmans. 
Accordingly, Rama made war upon the Rakshasas, and thus 
api)ears as the champion of the Brahmans against their 
persecutors. 

it is generally thought that these Rakshasas were abori- 
gines of the country ; it is possible*, however, that they were 
11 r»uf!%iist people, as Buddhists ^ere opposed to the worship 
of the gods, and to the sacrifices of the Brahmans, and the 
Hal slLisas in question are described as the enemies of the 
godr- and Brahmans. Moreover, Ravana, the king of the 
lUkshasas, is said to. have taken up hitf abode in a strong 
forti cj.^s in the island of Lanka, oi; ^ Ceylon, whioh is a 
Buddhist country. • 

According to thee Ramayana, Ravana carried off Sita.to Jiis 
fortress, and tried. to persuade her to become ^his^ wife. The 
story of what followed resembles that of. the abduction oL 
Helen by Paris, and the siege of Troy by the Greeks, as told 
by Homer. But the legend is swollen out with supernatural 
details and Oriental exaggerations. Rama is said to have 
formed an alliance with Hariuman, the. king of the monkeys, 
who joined him with large armies of these animals. The 
monkeys are then said to have brought huge rocks from 
the j Himalaya mountains, and to have- built a bridge, 
across the ‘straits whjols Separate India from Ceylon; and 
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* Hugo boulHers are pointed out in the Straits of Manaar 
w£ich*ara fondly believed by the Hindus to be the remains 
of *this marvellous undertaking, and are known as Eama^s 
Bridge to this day. ‘ Eventually, Havana was captured and 
slain; Sita was delivered*from captivity; and as the term gf 
bani Ament was expired, Bhaa-ata ab(li(;ated the* throne, and 
Eama and Sita returned, in triumph to Ayodhya, and reigned 
•in great glory over the whole Raj. 

One sad episode is told at the end of the Eamayana. The 
Rajputs have always been extremely sensitive of the honour 
of their wives, and Rama, after his return to Ayodhya, began 
to 'doubt whether Sita l^ad not been deluded into a tender 
regard for Rayana. Ai*cordingly, he sent her away into the 
jnngle, in charge of his brother Lakshmana ; but she found 
her way to the hill of Chitra'iuta, and was ehtertained.kt tlie 
hermitage of a Brahman sage, named Valmiki, and gavt birth 
to twQ sons — Lava and Kusa! 

When the lads were grown, Rftma became rec( moiled to 
Sita, just as Raja Dtlshyanta* became reconciled to his wile' 
Sakuntala.’ Valmiki^ composed the poem known as^ the 
Ramayalia, far as the triumphant return to Ayodhya, and 
taught. the two boys t(f chant it. One day as Rama was 
sojourning m the jungle he heard the boys sunging the verses. 
Ifhen he knew that they were his sons, and he took Sita once 
more* to his bosom, and. brought her and the boys to the city 

• of Ayodhya, and passed the remainder of hia days in peace 
and joy. Lava the elder was the ancestor of the Ranas, who' 
to this day are respected by all Rajputs ; whilst Kusa the 
younger was the ancestoT of the Rajas of J eypore. 
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MUHAMMADAN RULR IN INIJIA. 
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Jll . — Three Conqmving Svltans, 

A.D. 1000 to 1500 . 

B etween the tenth and twelfth centuries of the 

Christian era^ the olduEajput kingdoms of Hindustan 

wore frequently invaded by the Muhaifimadans of Central 

Asia. Turks, Afghans, and others, v^ho had been conquered 

by the Arab Caliphs of Damascus* and Bagdad, and converted 

to tlie religion of the Koran, were bent upon compelling the 

Hindus to abandon the worship of idols, and to, become the 

followers of God and the prophet Muhammad. 

The Muhammadans in those days were much stronger inen 

than the Hindus. They had bfien nurtured in the snows of 

the Wes tern Himalayas, or tlie bleak winds of the’ steppes of 

d^artary. The horsemen rode on powerful steeds f^om the 

lianks of the O^us, and were armed with scimitars . and 

maces. The .footmen were archers whose ancestbrs had been 

*- 

j)racti8ed in the .use of the bow from the ^ays of Darius and 
Xerxes. The Hindus, on the contrary, had been •bred 
l^eueath the burning heats of Hindustan, and were weak and 

e minate. The Rajputs were brave and Warlike as of old, 
they had become luxurious, and were, moreover, divided 
amongst theipselves. • * ♦ 

The greatest Muhammadan Sultan of that age was a 
Tuj’kish warrior, known as Mahmud of Ghuzni*. His- father 
hap founded a Itingdooi^ in Cabul, and fixed*^iB capital at 
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*Gliuzni, about half-way between the cities of Cabul and 

Candahaiv Mahmud * was a soldier from the nursery ; he 
had accompanied his father in his campaigns from his early 
boyhood. At thirty years of. age he succeeded .his father avS 
Sultan of Ghuzni. Within thirty years more he had cuiv- 
quereS the Punjab, Bokhara ^d Persiiv He paid homage 
to the Caliph of Bagdad, as the Pope of Islam, but in all 
other respects he was an independeiit Sultan. Ghuzni was 
the metropolis of his empire, and after every expedition he 
always returned to .Ghuzni with the captives and spoil. 

The first invasion of Mahmud* made a* great stir in Hin- 
dus’tan.*' Ho marchei an.army from Ghuzni to the plain of 
Peshawar, and prepared to cross the river Indus into the 
Punjab. The Raja of the Punjab sent for help to the llajas 
of Hindustan, and they all r^ponded to the Appeal. A vast 
host of men and elephants was moved through the Punjab 
to^^rds Peshawar ; ^whilst the Rajput, women sold their 
jewete;r^ spun cotton, in order to’ keep the armies in ihe 
field. Bull there wds no standing against Mahmud. Tlie^ 
elephants were blinde(J Jby the arrows of the Muhammadan 
archers, ftnd driven mad by fire-balls, until they turned round 
and •trampled down theP masses of Hindu infantry. The 
Muhammadan, horsemen took advantage of .the confusion to 
claarge the panic-stricken host, with wild cries of “ God and' 
the Prophet ! ” They scattered the Rajput armies, and then 

•went through the Punjab into Hindustan, plundering and 
destroying. They*broke.down the idols, stripped the temples’ 
of their gold and jewels, slaughtered the Brahmans 'in the 
porticoes, carried off thottsands of men, women, and cliildren 
as slaves, and then returned to the city of Ghuzni. 

, !Nfahftiud nva^e twelve expeditions into India, but they Are 
nearly all alike.' He annexed the Puftjab'to liis empire^ lilt 
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left Hindustan under tlie rule of the Eajas. The plunder 
he carried away from the temples 'of India is bpypnd all 
calculation, whilst liis captives were so many that Hindus 
were sold at two rupees each in the.slavfe markets at Ghuzni. 

, At last Mahmud resolv(3d to plunder the great temple of 
Somnath, on the soiithern coast of the peninsula of Guzerat, 
in Western India. Tlie Rajputs made no attempt to oppose 
his march, l)ut the garrison at Somnath fought -desperately- 
for three days, and then fled to their boats and escaped 
by sea. 

Mahmud entered the temple with his Victirious generals, 
and found it as gloomy as a grave. The idol was a huge 
jiillar, which had been set up in an inner chamber. The 
liralimans of the temple wanted to pay a ransom for it, but 
^lahmud declafed that he came’ to destroy idols, not to sell 
t}i(‘m. He raised his mace, and broke the pillar asunder, 
and a great heap of rubies and ‘diamonds fell upon th^ floor. 
The Brahmans had stored their richest gems within idol 
^)illar, and but for the mace of Mahmud would have saved 
tluuTi from the conqueror. * ^ 

Tlie expedition, however, ended in disaster. Rajputs and 
Brahmans were bent on revenging Somnath. Maht^ud re- 
turned in triumph to Ghuzni with the sandal-YOod gates of 
Somnath ; but he was harassed by Rajput armies, and 1^ 
astray by treacherous guides into the desert of Sinde, Mrhere 
there was no water. The guides turned outr to be Brahmans 
■ in disguise, and were put to death with ^eat torture. But 
the mischief was done. The soldiers of Mahmud went mad 
with heat and thirst. Thousands perished in the sands, and 
only a feeble remnant reached the city of GhuznL Mahmud 
diid in 1030, and the gates of Somnath .were placed* at^ the 
ci{.trance‘to his'tomb'Cfutside the city. . 
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• Malimild was of tho muldle allileUt and wc^ll pro- 

portioned, but disfigured by smallpox. He was tjie, con- 
tanporary of Sweyne and Canute, and in soiiu^ r('..^})eets was 
not unlike them. •Tho;nas Moore lias drawn a vivid piciture 
of Mahmud in his poem of “Paradise and the P(jri ” ^n 

“ LaiMa B-ooklf ” — * • 

• • 

“ Land of the Sun ! what foot invades 
* Thy pagods and thy pillar’d shades — 

Thy cavern shrines and idol stones, 

Thy monarchs and their thousand thrones ? 

’Tis he of Ghuzni : fierce in wrath, 

He comes, and India’i diadems 
Lie scatter'd in his ruinous path. 

His blood’h^iinds he adorns with gems, 

Tom from t^p violated necks 

Of many a young.and loved Sultana ; — ’ 

Maidens, within their pure Zenana, 

Priests in the veiy fane he slaughters ; 

And chokes up with the glittering wrecks 
Of golden shrines the sacred waters! ” 

'p-nf Mahmud was not a mere .brigand. His inomory is 
associated with poetny and learning, with beautiful ihosijikm, 
and famous schools and colleges. He expended the v'l alth 
of Iiidia^ onjhis capital. He built a mos(pie at Ghuzni oi 
marble and granite, ai]4 furnished it with rich carpi'ts, 
candelaTbra, and ornaments of gold and silver, so splendidly 
that it was known throughout Muhammadan Asia as tli« 
‘^Tieavenly bride.” He founded a university at Ghuzni with 
collection of curious books in various languages, and a 
museum of natural curiosities; and he set aside large sums of* 
money for allowances to students ^d professors, as w<^ll as 


' ^ Moore was not well versed m Oriental matters. ' A Sultana was 
the qheen of a Muhammadan Sultan. A Hindu queen wats known) as 
a*Rani. It was' Ae Mindu princesses who suffered from th,e invasjpn 
of Mahmud, not the Mahaiiunadau; Sultanas.* ‘ • * . . . ^ 
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for pensions to }(ii4.rn(.Hl in(‘ii. His nobles imitated his muni-‘ 
ficence, ;ind lavished so much wealth on* palaces and 
works, tliat the city of Gliuzni was provided with mosquel;, 
porches, fountains, reservoirs, aqueducts, and cisterns, beyond 
any other Oriental capital. " ' 

Ferdusi, tlie Persian poet, 'vtas en{.jaged by Mahmifd to 
eom])ose the po(un known as the Shah Namah, which should 
tell the exploits of the old Persian kings. The poem teems 
with supernatural details of demigods, griffins, and monsters; 
of extravagant amours, miraculous weapons, and impossible 
battles, A beautiful princes^ falls in love with a charming 
prince, whose hail* is as white as silyer. ’ She appears* on a 
balcony, and unloosens her long tresses j to enable. him to climb 
iij) and join her. The pair are married in time, and become 
tiu'- parents of tHe famous Eustam, the Hercules of Central 
Asia, the hero whose name is to this day a household wowl 
lliroughout Persia, Afghanistan, Turkistan, and Hindqstap. 
lull IK ‘diatcly, after his birtK he drank the milk of tepu-eows ; 
at three years of age he rode oil horseback, and at five he 
consumed as much victuals as a full-^qwn warrior.’ . 

But whilst the Shah Namah overflows with* legends of 
idolaters, it has little or nothingffco siXy of Muhammad, or. the 
Koran ; and Mahmud was so aghast at this enoypaity that he 
would only pay Feidusi the weight in sils^er which he ha4 
promised to give in gold. Ferdusi- is said to have died 
broken-hearted at the loss. The Sultan relented, and sent 
the gold, but the oflending bard had already ‘breathed his last, 
and the ‘money was eventually ^aid to.his daughter. 

The gates • of Somnath*, which farmed the entrance to 
Mahmud*s tomb, have had a strange destipy. At the close 
of fhe first Afghan war, in 1842, they ’were brought a\vay as 
trophies by. .the order ‘ df Xord Elleuborg ugh, who thereupon 
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issued a "bombastic proclamation to tlr- and 

Hindu * princes of liidia, boasting tha insnlt of eight 

hundred years was avenged, and that, P e gat' s of Soinnath 
had .become. the proudest record of tlie i ludional glory. 13ut 
Muhampiadans could not rejoice over tl;e. liisloration of gatbs 
whic^ had been carri^J away from’ aii idol temple by the 
followers of tlie Prophet, and Hindus could not rejoice on the 
“restoration of gates which had been rendered impure by con- 
tact with a tomb. To crown the absurdity, the gates were a 
sham. They were made of sandal wood, and the originals 
must liave perished jong before the expiration of eight ceii’ 
turies,‘ whilst those brought from Ghifzni to India were com- 
paratively fresh and neV. 

Towards the end of the twjslfth century, or about a hundred 
and fifty years after the death of Mahmud, ’there were great 
clflanges in Central Asia and India. Turks were driven out of 
Ghuzni by the Afghans, and an Afghan dynasty of Sultans 
reigned oyer Cabul and the Punjab. Meanwhile f^he Rajas in 
Hindustan were at war ailiongst themselves, and a feud br(.)ke 
out between JJeDii and* Xanouj, which threw open Hindustan 
to the ij^fghin invaders, and led to disasters as tragical as 
those of the Maha Bliarala. * 

The Maha Haja of Xanouj was proud of his dignity as a 
‘i'Jtaja of Rajas.” ^e appointed a day for his solemn inau- 
guration, at which all the Rajas who attended played the part 
•of servants, as ah' acknowledgment of his supremacy. This, 
ceremony was in accordance withhold Rajput usage. Some- 
thing of the kind stiU lingers ^n the courts of Europe, where 
nobles of high rank are engaged on state occasions in personal 
atteijdance upon the sovereign. It is to be found, however, 
in childlike siijiplicity amongst sonie of thp hill^tribei 
India who claim to- be of Rajput descent ; -one <;hief 

' b 2 •.» 
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playing, tin* purt • ! . . .lud carrying the Suzeratn into the 

hall ; aai()th('r i>la .i»;, iln^ ])art of a throhe, and makingk him- 
self into a seal for the ^ ; whilst all the others are more 

or less engaged in t]i*‘ service^, of the new ilaha Raja. 

•The Maha Raja of Kanonj heltl out a tempting hai.t to the 
Rajas. He proelainu'd the Swayamvaya of hie daughtei^ and 
ordered that it should be held immediately after the ceremony 
of enthronemejit. Accordingly the Rajas flocked from all 
parts of Hindustan to the installation of the Maha Raja, in 
the hope of subsequently winning the .hand of his fair 
daughter at her Swayamvara\ 

, 'The Raja of Delhi was deeply in love with the daughter of 
Kanouj, but he refused to act as a servant to the Maha Raja. 
On the appointed day there was a great gathering of liajas in 
the assembly hail at Kanouj, but nothing was to be seen of 
tbii Delhi Raja. Accordingly the Maha Raja made o, cltiy 
image of the Delhi liaja, and placed it in derision at the outer 
door of the Irall to serve as a door-keeper. Tlien the cpremonies 
of installation were duly performed, and all present paid 
homage to the Maha Raja. • e ^ . 

When all was over the daughter of Kanouj yi^as Conducted 
from the palace into the assembly hall with the garland of 
betrothal in her hand. Every Raja was enraptured with her 
beauty, and burning to be the bridegroont. of her choice ; b]it 
she moved gracefully through them ■ all with proud disdain, 
without a word or a smile. Presently she approached the 
door, and all present loojted on and marvelled, when she 
threw the garland round the^image.of the Delhi Raja, and 
thus chose him to be herTord and Kridegroom. 

At that moment the Delhi Raja appeared at the doorj and 
c'Mnied off his bride in the face of all the R^as. The whole 
assembly was in afi' uproar. •Swords .were drawn and the 
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air was filled with, clampur. But the hriihigrooiu had vanished 
with the bride. Tlic Delhi Kaja had ])Iayed the part of 
young I^chinvar. His steed was ready at lie* door, and he 
galloped off- to Delhi with the daugliter of Kanouj, leaving 
the Maha Raja and the suitors to rage and storm. • 

Xffe Rajas of olden .time *iiad strai/ge ideas’ of honour. 
The Maha Raja of Kanouj was so' angry with his daughter 
and her lover that he sent secret messengers to the Sultan of 
Ghuzni to tempt him to march against Delhi. An army of 
Afghans was soon tramping through the Punjab, but the 
Delhi Raja took no heed ; he cared for no one but his beautiful 
bride, and turned a deafi ear to all tidings from afar. Pte- 
sently the host of horst? and foot was thundering at the gates 
of Delhi, and the bridegropm awoke from his dream of 
felicity. His queen girded on his sword,* She bade liim 
rehiember that he who was slain in battle was translated to 
the heaven of Jndra; and she vowed that if he perished on 
the field, she would follow ^him to the celestial mansions. 
There was a roar of war outside the city walls, the clashing 
of arms- anf] horses j»fnid then the palace was filled with 
gloom. ’ThS Raja had been cut off in the pride of youth and 
love; and th§ widowed qfieen ordered the pRe to be prepared, 
and threw herself upon the flames, in the Hope of bcin^ 
jmited with her loitl on high. 

Tiie Maha Raja of Kanouj had soon reason to repent his 
* treachery. The* ‘Afghans founded a dynasty of Sultans at 
Delhi, and then pushed down tht^ valleys of the Ganges and 
Jumna to the cities of rKanoiy and Allahabad. Tlie Maha 
Raja of Kanouj was defeated and, Slain ; his body was found 
in fjhe Ganges,, and recognised by his false teeth fastened 
with gold vfir^ 'His empire fell inta the hands of the 
Afghan conqueror ; and' his s'on went away to the south, ^d 
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foiiiuled tlio ITaj of IVIarwar or Jodhppre, between the desert 
of Sinde and the Aravulh mountains. • * • 

. A eolumii of victory wavS raised by the Afghans in memory 
of the triumph of Islam over tl>e idol worshippers of Delhi 
ahd Kanoiij. It is to be seen to this day, garnislied with 
texts from the Korafi, and towering, above the ruins of old 
I >elhi. It is kno\<^n as the Kootub, and tos begun by the 
(*iice famous Kootub-ud-deen, who was originally a slave,' 
like Joseph, but ultimately ascended the throne of Delhi as 
Sultan of the Punjab and Hindustan. Kootub-ud-deen di5d 
in 1210 ; he was a contemporary of King John. 

/Another century passed away, and Ala-ud-deen, a con- 
temporary of Edward the First, was ISultan of Dtdhi. Ala- 
ud-deen carried the Muhamn%adan arms into the remc/te 
south, and opened up new scenes and incidents to the 
invaders.^ 

By this time the Eajputs had abandoned their anciftht 
seats on the Jumna and Ganges, and were settled in different 
kingdoms in Kajputana and Guzerat, as far south, j)erhal;)s, as 
tlie Kerbudda river. Their SuzeraiK, or “Ra^a of Rajas,” 
was known as the Rana, and claimed descent from iava, the 
elder son of Rania, the hero of the Ramayana^, The Rana 
held his court at-Chitor, in the centre of Rajputana; and the 
fortress of Cliitor, with its palaces and temples covering 
several miles, still frowns from the Summit of a precipitous 
rock which commands the surrounding coufitry. 

Southward of Rajputana was the Mahratta country, under 
the sway of a Mahratta Raja. , The -Mahrattas were Hindus, 


\ Every reader of the ** Arabian Nights ** will-remember the story gf 
A/a.ddin and the Woi}<|arful jjamp. ^ The name is tlie same as that of 
th^ Delhi Sultan,^ and should be pronoimced, Ali-ud-deeh. 
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*but were 'regarded by the liajputs as ah inferior race, vulgar 
anji #base-bom. Ccniseqiiently there were no alliances or 
intermarriages between the liajputs and the Mahrattas. 

Sultan J^a-ud-deen was bent on the conquest of Cliitor, 
but he made his approaches sloVly, and sought to conquer 
the •country ^ound about before ^riking at -the heart of 
Rajputana. Before he came to the throne he led a body of 
horsemen across the Jumna near Allahabad, and made his way 
through the jungles of Bundelkund to the Nerbudcla river, 
and thence into the Mahratta country. The Raja of the Mah- 
rattas fled into a fortress, but f6iind that it was provisioned 
with 'nothing but salt, jivhich had been stored up by mistake 
for grain ; apd he was consequently obliged to surrender to* 
the Muhammadans, and to make over the greater part of his 
treasures to Ala-ud-deen. • t 


• When Ala-ud-deen became Sultan at Delhi, he sent an, 
•army, to conquer the Rajputs of Gpzerat. The Raja of 
Guzerat abandoned his kingdom to’ the invaders, and fled away 
into the Mahratta Country, faking with him a little daughter, 
named Pewal, and levying his queen behind. The MViham- 
madan ' general carried the Rajput queen to Delhi, where the 
SuUan fell in love witli*her and married her. But she grew 
sad and lonely in the palace, and the Sultan tried to comfort 
her by sending m^sengers to bring her little daughter DewM 
to^eUiL 

Meanwhile the Raja of Guzerat found jsl refuge in the 
Mahratta country, but was soon placed in a dilemma. The 
Mahratta Raja was eager to arrange a marriage between his 


son and the daughter of the*Guzerat Raja ; but although the 
'latter had lost his kingdom, he was as proud as ever, and 
.refused to give his daughter in marriage to a Mahratta. • 

The Guzerat Raja was soon obh^d^k) cTiange* his n^nd. 
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The messengers irom 'Ala-ucl-deen demanded the sutt-eiider of* 
his daughter. He was powerless to resist the Sultan^ hht 
the thought of sending his daughter to Delhi, where she 
might possibly marry a Muhamniadan, was more opposed 
to this Kajput sentimcints than giving her in marriage to a 

Mahratta. So he cavie'to terms with the hfahratta J^aja, 

« • 

and sent his daughter with a procession of young maidens to 
marry the Mahratta prince. 

At that moment a troop of Muliammadan horsemen fell in 
with the wedding train, and canied off the bride, and con» 
ducted her to Delhi. She S^as only eight years old, and 
wap soon reconciled to her fate, whilst Tier mother rejoiced 
at the sight of her daughter, and became better .pleascid with 
her life in the palace of the Sultan! 

J^ow the Sul tail had a son liy an older queen, who was 
. ten years of age, and he wished to betroth the boy to the 
little Dewal. Accorclingly the children played togeth^ir in 
the palace, and amused the ladies and hand-maidens with 
their gambols ; and at last grew so warmly attached to eiich 
other that they could never bear to bo, separated. ‘ . 

All this while the mother of the boy was very •jealous. 
She wanted to marey him to a daughter of her brother.; and 
she set the Sultan against the match with Deyal, and per- 
suaded him to send Dewal to another building known as the^ 
Eed Palace. Her son broke out in a rage, tore his clothes, 
and became frantic with grief, but all to no purpose. Dewal 
was sent to the lied Palace, but the prince met her on the 
way, and gave her a lock of his h^ir, and she in return 
presented him, with a ring, i 

Tlie prince loved Dewal very dearly, .but his mother* 
laughed at his passion, and coaxed h£m over t<> niairy *iiis^ 
cou£n. He, yielded * at 'Ikst, but his happiness* was gone. 
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receivtfd a letter of reproaches from Dewal, and began to 
,piiie ^way. I^is mother relented at tlie sight of his distress, 
and as Muhammadans are permitted to marry four wives, she 
prevailed on the l^ultan to .allow the prince to marry Dewal 
as a second partner, and* the nuptials were accordingly ceie- 
brat0d with great rejoicings. ' ’ - ‘ ’ 

After this the Sultan marched a vast army into Rajputana 
• and laid siege to Chitor. The operations lasted many months. 
Tile Rajputs resisted until they were starved out, and there 
was no alternative but to surrender or die. At last they 
resolved to perform a terrible rite of self-sacrifice, which was 
no’t unfrequent in anc^jent times, q^id was known as Hje 
Johur. Hugp piles of timber were raised up in a declivity 
ajid set on fij-e. The women approached in a funeral proces- 
sion and tlirew themselves into the flames. 'Tlie men arrayed 
themselves in saffron coloured garments, and rushed out ©f 
ti'e fortress sword in hand. Most of the warriors were cut ' 
to pieces, but a few escaped through the Muhamn^adan lines 
and made their way to the Aravulli mountains. Tlie flame 
and smojte of the hoiyible sacrifice was still rising above the 
hecatomb of* female victims, when Ala-ud-deen made liis way 
through the heaps of slaughtered Bajputs" into the old rock 
fortress of Cljitor. 

^ After the capture of Chitor, Ala-ud-deen sent his armies' to 
the^emotest parts of India. His generals collected tribute 
from the Rajas* of the South, and plundered palaces and 
temples as far as the coasts of ^Coromandel and Malabar. 
The riches of the SoutLwere beyond all telling. The' palaces 
were built of wood, and* thatched, tvith leaves and bamboos; 
but -the treasuries were overflowing with gold, silver, and 
precious atones. The Rajas were black . barbarians, wearing 
nothing but u cloth about their loin’s ; but they were loaded 
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with ])racelets 'and anklets of gold and jewels, 'and wore 

• • 

necklaces of iul)ie8, diamonds, emenilds* and pearls.. * i'^ery 
Jtiija was attaidinl hy llrahmans, and had a multitude of 
wives and conciihines. The temples? were built. of brick or 
sWme, and covered with plates and files of gold. The idols 
were made of gold and ?^ilvcr; they w^re decked with jewels 
like the Rajas, and were served in like manner by Brahmans 
and dancing girls. 

All this while the Sultan was in constant fear of rebellion. 
Tidings of his death, whether true or false, might drive an 
army to revolt; whilst the destruction of ^an army might lead 
t^raii outbreak at DelliL Accordingly, every army whs con- 
nected with Delhi by a line of posting-stations, with relays 
of liorses and runners. Every day news of every army was 
carried to Delhi, and news of Delhi was carried to every 
aTiiiy. • 

Ala-ud-deen had married a Rajput (pieen, and from thitt 
time he ceased to be a good Muhammadan. Ile^ punished 
drunkards as sinners against Islam* but*hc cared nothing for 
the Koran if it opposed his will. T’hi" lawycrs^and- divines, 
— the Ca/is and Muftis, — dared not thwart liiTn, 'lest they 
should arouse his 'anger ; they told Rim that h(‘ was breaking 
the law of the Koran, hut that his acts might x>«ssihly he 
politic and wise,^ 


^ The^ Cazis were judges, afld decided law cases ; the Muftis were 
officers appointed to enforce the observance of religious duties. But law 
and religion ai;e so closely aseopiatetf in thd ordinances of the Koran that 
lawyers are often divines, whUst divines are often lawyers. The collec- 
tive body of lawyers and divines at the capital, including Oazip and 
Mtiftis, is known as ^e TJlama, and ofteh, e^erois^ a strong check 
n^n the Sultan. • It^wi]! ]i>e^een, however, that Ala-ud-deen defied tfle 
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Ala-ud-deen died in 1316 — two years after the battle of 
BenaOckbnra. Affer his death there was an . insiirraetion of 
Hindus at Delhi, and the rebels set up idols in the mosques, 
and seated themselves* upon Korans. For five months thcr 
city was at the mercy of the Hindus. At last the Turlasli 
governor of the Punji^b, named Tugldak, captdred the city,' 
and stamped out the rebellion with' great slaughter. He was 
known as the saviour of India. He ascended the tlirone of 
Hindustan, and was the first Sultan of the Tughlak dynasty. 

• The Tughlak Sultans would not reign at Delhi ; they held 
their court at Tughlakabad, about an ‘hour’s ride from the 
ruins* of old Delhi. The remains of "the city may be 8ee\to 
this day. '-The fortifications of solid masonry, the gates, 
4)astions, and underground galleries, bear witness to the 
strength of the metropolis* of the Tughfak Sultans. The 
Streets and bazaars, the palaces and gardens, may still 'bei 
traced, but the inhabitants have passed* away, and the country 
round al^out is a desolation jof desolations, • 

The second Sultan of -the new dynasty, named Muhammad 
Tughlak, lij'ought the^Muliamraadan power in India to tlio 
verge of rilin. He was either mad, or acted like a madman. 
He’ sent ap army of ^a. hundred thousjfnd men over the 
Himalaya mountains to conquer Chiim,* and nearly evciy 
.man is said to have perished. He had heard of China paper 
m^lney, and he coined' copper counters, and made his people 
use them instea*d of gold money ; but the Hindus made copper 
money for themselves, and Hindustan was flooded with 
copper, whilst gold and silver seemed to have vanished from 
the land. Then followed a terri.l5le famine, and the people 
of flelhi perished by thousands, as no man would sell food or 
•grain unless it was paid for in gold or silver. ^The Sultan 
was so moVed by their ' suffeiings that he ordered the whole 
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population of Delhi— m cm, women, and children — td go seven’ 
hundred miles, off, across the Vindhya ihoun tains aijd /river 
Nerhudcia, to the city of Deoghir, in the Mahratta country. 
The memory of that march lingered in the land for centuries 
afterwards. Thousands perished • of *toil and hunger. by the 
way; or werb blighted By the bleak ^\yinds of the Vinffhya 
mountains ; or were drowned in the waters of the Nerbudda 
river. Even when they reached Deoghir there was no pro- 
vision for their maintenance, and they still continued to die ; 
and the Sultan could only order them to depart out of the 
Dekhan and return* once more to the city of Delhi in 
Hiidustan., e 

At last the people and army broke out in rebellion, and 
the Muhammadan empire of Hinciustan and the Punjab was 
dismembered into different kingdoms under different Sultans. 
Muhammad Tughlak died of a broken heart. Fifty years 
after his death Timour the Tartar invaded Hindustan, and 
reached the .city of Delhi; then followed a blank. For a 
century and a quarter, — from the reign of' Richard the Second 
to that of Henry the Eighth, — there*i§ little to tell of Inclia 
beyond dynastic changes and forgotten wars, • 
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IV. — Akhar^ the Great Moghul. 

1556 to 1605. 

T he Emperor -Akbar, better known as the Great MoghnI, 
is perhaps the most illustrious ‘sovereign that ever 
reigned in Hindustan. • But his genius was Oriental, ^e 

tried to behave like a Persian, whilst his instincts were those 

• ' 

(5f a Tartar. When he was jat his best he appeared to be a 
wise and gracious prince, especially towarSls Europeans; at 
oilier times he was hasty, passionate, and greedy of flattery. • 
He was a contemporary of Queen ^ Elizabeth, and not unlike 
her in temper. He began Jij reign in 1556, two years before 
the death of Queen Mar/; and he died’ in 1605, the y^r of 
the Gunpo\j^der Plot,® and just two years after the accession 
of James the First. 

Babbr, t^ie grandfatlTer of Akbar, wrffe a descendant of 
Tiinour the Tartar, and claimed by the female line to be a 
descendant of Cheftghiz Khan. Like Malimud of Ghuzni, he 
had been familiar with war from his boyhood ; but Baber was 
more jovial, fonS oi drinking bouts, with singing, story tolling, 
recitations, and r&parUes, ' When still a boy he inherited 
the kingdom of Khokand to the northward of the Okus ; but 
afterwards he lost it, and was farced to fly to/Cabul, to the 
southward of. the Oxus. In Cabul he founded another king- 
dom, and then. inVad^ Hindustan. ^ He defeated and slew 
an Afghan Sultan, who was 'reigning at l)elh*i, hnd then* he 
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routed a Rajput army under the Rana of Chitor. '• He died* 
in 1530, ill the latter half of the reign of Henry the Ejghili. 

Humayun, the son and successor of Baher, inherited the 
new Moghul empire in Hindustan ; hgat h6 was one of those 
luykless princes who are hbrn to disaster. When he sue- 
. ceeded to the throne^ at* Delhi^ Hindustan wjefe harassed by 
Afghans, who occupied fortresses, levied blackmail, and were 
the terror of all the villages round about. One Afghan, 
named Shere Klian, held the fortress of Chunar, which 
overhangs the river Ganges between Allahabad and Benares 
Humayun marched against hkn, but was flattered and cajoled 
in^’* permitting Shere Khan to keep ^the ‘fortress. Next he 
‘was inveigled into invading Bengal during tlje rains, and 
lost an army by fever and dy8enter5^ and was eventually conv 
pelled to fly towft,rds the Punjab, and leave Hindustan and 
^Bengal in possession of the Afghan. 

* During this flight .Humayun 'fell in love with a Persian 
girl, and persisted in martying her in spite of the remon- 
strances of his friends and folloH^^^.^^. The honeymoon was 
spent ‘in the burning desert of Single, where Mahmud of 
Ghuzni lost his army ; and there, amidst horrible privations 
and sufferings, his. young wife gave birth to Akbar. .Even- 
tually Humayun reached Cabul, where he left his wife and 
son in charge of a brother, and made his ’\yay to^the court of^ 
Persia to seek for help from the Shah. 

After an exije of fifteen years Humayun returned to 
Hindustan with an army, and recovered possession of his 
throne, tBut fortune was still against him. One evening 
he ascended the stairs outside tile palnce at Delhi in order to 
say his prayers on the roof, when his foot slipped, and he .fell 
lifolbss on the pavement. He was hurmd in the grand^ 
mausoleum 'bptw^en Delhi ‘and the Kootub tower,, wlwch may 
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' be seen to tkis day, standing in a large qiiAdranglo of terraces, 
foifnjaijis, and gardens', surrounded by cloisters for the 
accommodation of holy men, who read the ' Koran bVer his 
remains. ' * . • ' 

Akbar was a boy of fourteen at the time of tliis disastei*. 
He astended thft.tlirone at Delhi iiiuVr fhe guardianship of 
a minister named Bairam*. At this, perioil he received very 
iittle schooling, excepting in fighting and field sports. He 
could not read or write, for, like Baber and Mahmud, liis 
childhood had been spent in war. 

Akbar, however, was by no means wanting in craft. For 
soitife years he playe(T thejmrt of a njild and modest youtli^ 
who left, every tiling to liis minister. By so doing he 
prqbably saved his life, for Bairam never left him, but took 
•him on every campaign, -ancr* was scheming to usurp the 
throne. When, however, Akbar was eighteen years of «g(i,* 
he pretended that his mother was sick, aud left tlio camj) in 
order to visit her. Then he suddenly proclaimed to the 
army that he had assumed sovereignty, and that no one^s * 
orders were to be obeyed Jiut his own. * 

Bairam -waaTtaken aback by this proclamation. The reins 
of power had slipped from his hands into those of Akbar. 
He tried hard ^to keep the post of minister, by working on 
the feelings of the j'oung Padishah/ but Akbar was im-' 
lAovable. At last Bairam prepared to go on a pilgrimage to 
*Mecca, but was stabbed to death by an Afghan, on the eve of 
embarkation. 

The^ wai's of Akbar have lost their interest in the present 
day, but they ended in • the bstahlishment of a Moghul 
entpire w hich endured two centuries, and- ^as greater 

/ The toi-m Padishah was the Moghul ^hiValtftit for Efii^ror. • 
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than that pf tliQ first Napoleon. • It extended over the whole 
of Hindustan, and included the Punjab and Cabul ,at. one 
end arid' Bengal at the other. His rapid marches were the 
wonder of the age. He moved his troops on the backs of 
dromedaries with such sViftn'ess * that when his ^ enemies 
thought that he was at the ^ther ’end of Hindustan, they 
would be thrown into a panic by the thunder of his kettle ^ 
drums. He was tall, handsome, and strong ; very long in' 
the arms, with a nut brown complexion. Ho would spring 
on the back of an elephant who had killed his keeper, and 
compel it to do his biddifig; whilst his skill as a marks- 
jnan was known to. all India. ^ * • * 

One war created a great change in Akbar. . At the age of 
twenty-six he conquered the p^rinces of Eajputana. The 
Eana of Chitot gave him some trouble. The women per- 
formed the same rite of self-sacrifice which had been carried 
out when the place .was besieged by Ala-ud-deen. The Eana 
escaped to .the AravuUi' mountains and founded the city of 
Oodeypore. But Akbar destro^^id the city of Chitor, and 
never allowed the Eana to return. ^11 the other Eajas made 
their submission to Akbar, and were each required to give 
him a daughter in marriage. o * , . 

These Eajput. marriages were a matter o^ policy. The 
Eajas of the Eajput league had hitherto given their daughters ' 
in marriage to the Eana of Chitor, as the living representa- 
tive of Eama- Moreover, they had, one and all, aspired to * 
wed a daughter of the ^Eana, in order to ennoble their 
respective families. But Akbar was resolved to he the 
Suzerain of. the Rajputs dn the roofia of the Eana. Accord- 
ingly he too^ lihe daught^ of the Eajas in marriage ; and in 
after times' a custom gteKv up of givjaig the dau^ter's of t\e 
Padishah Hy.liis Eaj bull “brides- in mt^-rriage to the Eajas. 

• • ‘-/i • ^ - 
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* The hurtiher of Akbar’s wives far exce.eded* the. four which 
weie -peirnitted by the Koran ; but Muhammadan lawyers 
and divines were looking out for promotion magistrates 
and judges, and no one cared’ to raise an outcry against such 
breaches of the* law on the part of the Padishah. The fact that 
tlie liew wives -were Hindus, 'and consequently worshippers 
of idols, would have been far more' scandalous in the eyes of 
^ the orthodox ; but the mischief was averted by a show of 
conversion. Every Raj gut bride, before she entered the 
zenana of the Padishah, was required to utter the fonnula of 
Islam — “There is but one G8d and Muhammad is his 
Prophet.” But this sqpn proved to be an empty foit 4 . 
Akbar grew v^ry fond "of his Rajput brides, and pennitted 
them to engage Brahmans, and worship idols and offer sacrifice 
after their own fashion ; and at last they burned his heart 
after strange gods, and he, too, began to bum incense and 
offer sacrifices like Solomon of old. 

Up to this period Akbar had been a Muhammadan. He 
built a mosque at Ajhiere, *cfne heart of Rajputana, as a silent 
invitation to all the sui»’ounding Rajas to embrace the religion 
of the Koraif. On one occasion, when his eldest son Jehan- 
ghir was*borfi, he walked on foot from A^a to Ajmere, a 
distance of two hundred miles, to offer prayers and thanks-^ 
givings at the shriiio of a Muhammadan saint in accordance 
with some vow. But neither Akbar, nor his father Humayun, 

^ nor his grandfather Baber, were strict Muhammadans. They ^ 
indulged in wine, . They practised divination with burnt 
mutton bones. They performed mystic rites belonging to the 
old Sabfflan worship of the sun, moon and planets which had 
flourished since, the. days of Job aiul Abraham.' (They were 
inclined to be liberal* andv tolerant, liV^ their famofc ancestor 
Chenghiz Khan, the ■ conqueror of Asia, who respected 
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every religion .provided that it taught the worship of one 
God. 

Meanv^hile there was a strange movement going on amongst 
Muhammadans generally, which corresfionded in some re- 
spects to the Reformation in Europe. There was a growing 
disgust amongst earnest helievers at the worldlijiess of oi-thodox 
lawyers and divines. Fervent preachers denounced the un- 
godliness of jbhe age, and ascribed it to the phamsaic pride, 
the vain learning, and the greediness for promotion to office, 
which prevailed amongst the holy men who professed to teach 
and expound the religion of the Koran ; whilst all classes, high 
apd low, Hindus as well as Muhammadans, were constantly 
complaining of the insatiable thirst , for presents and bribes 
which prevailed amongst magistrates, judges, and all officers 
concerned in the^ administmtion of the law. 

• To add to the excitement, large numbers of Muhammadans 
believed that a Mijl^'nium wds approaching. A thousand 
years had nearly passed a\vay since the ’flight of Muhammad 
from Mecca to Medina ; and a^'iWw pro^ffiet was expected to 
appehr, in the shape of the Imam ]\f ahdi, the “ LoM of the 
period,” who was to convert the world and usher.in a new 
era. The coining of this Milleniurp was to be heralded by 
the decay of Islg^m ; and consequently every lamentation oh 
the wickedness of the times was a sign^that the Millenium 
was at hand. 

Amidst this turmoil the whole machinery of Muhammadan 
‘ fanaticism was put in motion. Zealpus believers abandoned their 
daily occupations and formed themselves into brotherhoods, 
holding property in common o*r living upon alma They met 
every day ki rant and pray, and sought to rouse sinners to 
rejpentanc^^nd prepare j^e world for' thfi*, coming of Mahdi. 
Folse Mahilis began’ to appear- in a]|l directions, followed by 
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crowds of .enthusiasts, who often created dangerous tumults; 
whilst Cazis and Muftis were only too glad of an opportu- 
nity, to punish and persecute the zealots, who were not only 
schismatics and Iwretics, but were holding* up orthodox 
lawj-ers and divines to. the hatred and contempt of the 
mas^s/ • * . ♦ • » 

About this time Akbtfr became acquainted with a scholar 
\ named Abjil Fazel. This extraordinary man was a Muham- 
madan Sufi of the advanced type, who had a special liking 
for religious speculation. He had studied the religions of 
the Brahmans, the* Buddhists ’ ai^d the Pwsi fire worshippers, 
until Ije had mixed «up the doctrine of the transmigrations of 
souls, and the pantheistic idea of the'J^un as the soul of tlffe 
universe, with the religion, of the Koran. He had a special 
spite against the lawyers and'/iivines of thq Ulama, because 
in years gone by they had persecuted his father, and driveji 
the family into exile. At the same time he was burning 
with ambition, and bent upon Akbar the stepping 

stone to his own advancement. ’ * •. 

Akbar bad already become half a -heathen in the liaikls of 
his Kajput "^ves. He was ignorant of books and sciences, 
but was’ fond of listening to readings in history, and was 
” especially desirous of learning something of the principal 
religions of Ihe world. At the^ same time he was very^ 
.susceptible of flattery and anxious to be thought learned. 

Accordingly Fazel fooled the Padishah to the top of 
his bent He organised evening assemblies * at the palace,* 
where the lawyers and divines of ’the Ulama were invited to 
discuss questions of law and religion in the presence of 
Akbar, so as to enable the Padishkh to decide .v lio was right 
and Vho was wrong. »He then art?nlly drew th»i$^tnama into 
Bot controve.fsie&, in which they V-c^^^d ^be cratempt ^of 
'' ’ ‘ . e '2 
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Akbar by their, abuse of one another, or roused his wrath by 
expressing their doubts of the legality of his marriages, or 
otherwise’ tried to’ set their own authority as the exponents 
of law and religion above that -of Akbaf, who aspired to be 
the sovereign ruler in things spiritual as well as in things 
temporal. * ’ , • • o 

By this time Abul Fazel had becom.e the minister of Akbar, 
and was ever at his side as prompter, flatterer, and confidential 
adviser. Akbar lost his temper with the Ulama, and even- 
tually determined, like Henry the Eighth^ to throw off the 
ecclesiastical authority, and <to become himself the head of 
the- Muhammadan church, the Pope or Caliph of Islam. 

Meanwhile, however, Akbar was .brought jimder higher 
and brighter influences, and was almost per«iadcd to declare 
himself a Christiiln. He married a Christian wife, known as 
Miriam or Mary ; and he built a palace for her at Futtehpope, 
which is to be seen to this day, and was characterised by re- 
finements which in those days were only known to Europeans. 
He entertained Christian Fathers* from the Portuguese settle- 
ment^at Goa. He permitted them tq |)uild a Catholic chapel 
and set up an altar within the precincts of fas pal^ice at 
Futtehpore; to carry the Cross in procession through, the 
streets, and to preach Christianity wherever they pleased. 

The circumstances which led to the macriage of Akbar and 
Miriam, and the events of their married life, are unknown' 
to history. Pc^ssildy Miriam was a Portuguese maiden, edu- 
cated at Goa, who had becopie the wife of Akbar in the hope 
of converting him to thp Chriflitian faith, and bringing the 
Moghul empire in India* under tlfe rule of the Catholic 
religion. Possibly she may have been an instrument in th'e 
hands of me Christian/Fathers from and a* fellow 

labourer in the wofk 5f Conversion. ^Something,* however, of 

* r • 
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IVliriani and her surroundings may be gathered from a glance 
at theVtate of society in Goa, and the nature and exfent of 
the labours of the Catholic Fathers in the court of Akbar. 

The little island of Goa Uds off .the western coast of Indi;^ 
about half way^betwe'^n.Guzerat and^Cape Goinoian, and was 
ill those days very far iiemoved from the* empire of the Great 
Moghul. It was only twelve miles* long and six broad, and 
was separated from the main land by an ann of the sea, in 
wliich ships lay at anchor. Up to the fifteenth century it 
was a nest of pirates, wh6 secured the Indian seas from 
Malabar to tlie Mozambique ; but one of the Muliammad^jn 
Sultans of the Dekhan drove the pirates out of the islantf, 
and replaced them by Muhammadan traders. In the early 
ySars of the sixteenth century, the Portuguese, under Albu- 
querque, took the island by storm, expelled the Muhamma- 
dans, raised forts and fortifications, and founded the city of 
Goa, which was destined to become. the capital of the Portu- 
guese empire in the. East, 9 ,iid the Venice of £he Oriental 
world. . • 

Goa has beien immorla*lised by the poetry of Camoens and 
the missionary labours of Francis Xavier. ^ The early Portu- 
guese adventurers were heroes burning with the spirit of 
Crusaders, wlft) fought for the honour bf Portugal and the' 
friumph of the Crosk But Goa also became an emporium of 
trade, which extended over the coasts of India and Burma, 
and far away through the Straits of Malacca to China and ' 
Japan. Portuguese- East Indiamfen of large burden sailed 
every year from Lisbon fq GoaJaden with soldiers of fortune, 
priests, and Eutopean wares. Evefry year the same ships re- 
turned to Lisbon with cargoes of silks, slices, jewi^ P®PP?^» 
l^arls, and porcelain, "which had beepjj^rouglit in smaller cr^t 
from ev§ry quarter of the Indian sea^^ In ‘the .coulee of 
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two or three generations Goa overflowed with the riches o^ 
Europe ‘ and the East. Strangers gazed with wonder and 
admiration at the convents, churches, and colleges, swarming 
w|th priests ; the stately .palace of the Viceroy, crowded 
with officials ; and the^ private mansions of . the wealjiliy, 
with gardens and orchards behind tlmin surrounded by lofty 
walls. 

The Portuguese of Goa were remarkable for the haughti- 
ness of the men, and the Oriental seclusion of the women. 
Every man, excepting the priests,* wore a siVord and claimed 
to J^e a soldier, whilst the meanest soldier from Portugal 
clkimed to be a gentleman. Every one greeted a fellow 
countryman with the utmost courtesy, and removed his hat 
with the gravest gpliteness ; and.if any man, from the Viceroy 
downwards, failed to return these greetings, the neglect would 
be regarded as an insult, and -revenged sooner or later by 
maiming or murder. Every gentleman was attended by 
numerous slaves ; and even the common jsoldier was followed 
by a slave boy to hold an umbrella over his head,* and carry 
his cloak and rapier, or the cushion bn which* he knelt at 
mass. ^Evory Portuguese man in Goa, from the Viceroy 
down to the common soldier, was engaged in trade or money 
changing ; and every morning, except Sunday^ and Saints 
days, was spent in a broad street, known as the Exchange, 
where every kind of commodity was sold %t public outcry, 
and male and female slaves from all parts of Asia and Africa 
were offered for sale. 

The Portuguese of Goa were very’ jealous of their wives 
and daughj;ers^ and consequently the ladies were almost 
secluded nom the society of the opposit^ aex as if they 
had been shut • up* in a-czenan^t. They "dawdled away theit 
hours -^ifi -the 'innei;^ rooms and gardens, makings confec- ^ 
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'lions, eating s'weetmeats, plajring on the lute, or listening 
tS th^ .gossip of their* slave girls. They had no literature 
but religion ; no amusement but love stories and marriages ; 
and no occupation," beyond attendance at the church and 
confessional, or gazing from the 'balconies on festival days 
and^holidays *at the religious shows eyid processions which • 
were the special amuseiuent of the. people of Goa. 

The wonders of Goa, especially the big ships, the huge 
cannon, and the strong forts and walls of the Portuguese, 
must often have reached the ears of Akbar. He had taken 
several Europeans into his sertice as gunners and artisans, 
an\i he was extreniely ^fond of talking to them about ^he 
marvels of Western ci^sation, with that mixture of curio- ‘ 
i^ty and pride which has 'always characterised enlightened 
barbarian princes of similar stamp. He admired the physical 
strength of Europeans, their energy and self reliance, and . 
innate love of honesty, truthfulness, and manly courage ; and* 
he could not understand how such 'men could be tempted to 
indulge in intoxicating drinics, until he arrived at the amusing 
conclusion' they could^ pot live without wine any mor^ than 
fishes would *live without water. It is thus easy to imagine 
that, the fair form of some Christian girl, the daughter it may 
be of some European in his own employ, may have attracted 
his admiration, and inclined him to m^e her his wife. 

dt is not, however, so easy to conjecture the thoughts and 
feelings that were stirring in the heart of Miriam. She may 
possibly have learned to admire and love Akbar; for he 
certainly was handsome and imposing ; and if she ^had been 
educated amidst such sutrourfdings as those of Goa, she could 
Scarcely have objected to a. married life of Oriental seclusion. 
Again,' there w^ eyery outward sign of pomp and magfiifi- 
cenoe which could dazzle the imagiilatioil of girl Ahbar 
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was the puissant sovereign of Hindustan’ and the Punjab, v 
whilst his exploits as a warrior and 'conqueror were. ijoisoi 
abroad througbout Europe and Asia. Domestic circumstances 
may also have reconciled Miriam to. sucH a marriage. She 
rally have lost her mother; and been troubled by a native 
. stepmother; ‘whilst h^r father may have hoped to profit by 
the marriage of his daughter to his imperial master, and 
even supposed that by so doing he was promoting .her future 
happiness and welfare. 

But Akbar was to all appearance a Muhammadan, and was 
already married to Muhammadan and Eajput wives; and, 
under such circumstances, few Europeaif girls of Christian 
education, to say nothing of femi nine , instinct or refinement, 
would willingly have wedded th(5 greatest prince that evcir 
reigned. But there was one ambitious vision which would 
^ hawe overpowered even these considerations. The Portuguese 
‘of Goa were eager for the conversion of the so-called infidels 
and heathens to the Cathblic faith ; and if the imagination 
of an enthusiastic girl was fireS by the same hopes and 
aspirations, no sacrifice would have b^qn too great ‘for such a 
^glorious triumph. It was easier for Miriam to'^ebecome the 
wife of Akbar than for Esther to bacome the wife of Ahas- 
uerus; whilst the. conversion of the Great Moghul, and 
extension of the Catholic faith over the Moghul empire, 
would raise her to the highest rank jof saints and heroines 
throughout the whole world of Christendom,* 

* Such may have been the dream of Miriam, and something 
of this ki^d may be gathered from th,e real experiences which 
befel Akbar, , The Padishah sfint a ietter to the 'Viceroy of 
Goa, requefirting that learned Fathers might be sent to. his 
court at Futtehpore to instruct him and hia/eburtiers'in the 
truths of Chrktianity; ,^nd may we not believe that the 
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hristian 'w^ife,* the mysterious Miriam, ^played a part in this 
letter The receipt of the epistle threw the religious world at 
Goa into the wildest excitement. Every priest in the island 
prayed humbly and fervently to God and the Vii^in, that he 
might be chosen as the Inlmble instrument for converting and 
baptfeing the (ireat Moghul. • * ^ 

Three Fathers were at last dispatched on the toilsome 
journey. They were animated by a faith which rendered 
them superior to pain or privation, and they confidently 
looked forward to another Pentecost in Hindustan. Akbar 
awaited their arrival with his “customaty impatience, and 
received them with ’ every mark of favour. They delivered 
their presents* from the Viceroy of Goa with fear and 
trembling, for they knew not how a Muhammadan sovereign 
would receive things that w’ere sacred in** Christian eyes. 
They handed up a Polyglot Bible in four languages, and to 
their jpy and wonder the Great Moghul placed the holy 
book upon his head as a sign of respect and reverence. Next 
they produced images' of Christ and the Virgin Mary, wjiich 
Muhamm^ans would have regarded as idols; but Akbar 
kissed the irAages with devotion, as a sign of worship and 
adoration. Would Akbar have done these things had he not 
been previously instructed by Miriam? 

^ For a long time the Christian Fathers imagined that they 
had 'converted the Great Moghul. After the first audience, 
Akbar kept them 'the whole night discussing the doctrines of 
Christianity, and the lives and teachings of Christ and his 
Apostles. He gave them lodgings within the precincts of his 
palace. He not only permitted the .Fathers to build a chapel 
and an altar, but he himself entered the chapel, and fejl 
prostrate* upon, the ground before the image pf Jesus. To 
crown all, he Ordered his minister, Abul Fazel, to prepojxj with 
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all speed a translation of the Gospels into th^ Persian*^ 
tongue, e ‘ 

There can be little doubt that for a while Akbar was a 
Christian at heart. A Muhamlnadan historian who wrote 
hfe life, pronounces pious curses oh the Christian Fathers, 

■ and complains that 4hfy seddced ^bar into becomiilj; a 
Christian. But Akbar was never baptized. Palace influ- 
ences were too strong. His mother, the Persian* lady who 
won the heart of Humayun, was a staunch believer in the 
Prophet until the end of her days. AU his wives, excepting 
Miriam, must have been sbll more hotly opposed to his 
a Christian, for they dre^ided being put away* in 
favour of one only. For a long time, however, Christianity 
was a kind of fashion. A younger son of Akbar was sent to 
the Fathers to educated in the Christian religion and 
. European sciences. Even the minister Abul Fazel avowed 
himself a believer in Christianity, but in reality he. was a 
deist who professed to seek after God in every temple, and 
was jsqually ready to worship him in a Christian church, a 
Muhummadan mosque, or a Hindu pagoda. ^ 

But a day arrived when Akbsr began to diverge from 
Christianity, The Fathers saw l^at his conversion was 
hopeless. The influence of Miriam passed away, and pos- 
sibly she herself had passed away into another world; fop 
Akbar began to indulge in vagaries which could not liav6 
. been possible so long as a Christian wife* was guiding his 
thoughts and ways, and was only possible under the com- 
bined seductions of Muhummadan ‘ and Kajput queens, and 
the fulsome flattery of to unscrupulous minister like Abul 
Ffizel. • . . V ' 

Tn the first instaiice, Akbar was induced to believe that |ie 
was hiipself the “ Lord^f the period,’- the profhot or Imam, 
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V(|i6 was to usher in th^ Millenium, and teacih* a new Islam. 
This> was the work of Abul Fazel and the MuhE^imnadan 
queens, and would , have made him equal to • the Prophet 
himself, ^^’ext he was puffed up by the idea that he was 
an incarnation of Vishnu or the Sun, like Rama and Krishna* 
and as such wks the sckvereign ruler cfE Hindustan, in the 
room of the Rqna of Chitor. This was the work of Abul 
Fazel and the Rajput queens, and would have made him equal 
to the deity. The last idea prevailed. Akbar appeared 
evbry morning at a certain window and publicly worshipped 
the Sun; and the people below worshipped Akbar as a “ray 
of the Sun’s rays.” • . - • 

A profound craft wds at work under these proceedings. 
Like the Roman Caesars, ALbar.was anxious to establish a 
divine right to the throne of Hindustan by playing the part 
of trod, and thus uniting in Jiimself the functions of deity 
and sovereignty. 

Akbar died in 1605, at tb© age of sixty-three. Ho was^ 
buried in the garden of Secunder, about four miles from 
Agra, where lys tomb ftiSiy be seen to this day. In spite of 
the religious Vagaries of his latter years, crosses were set up 
around the spot ; but whether in memory ortiis wife Miriam, 
or as a relic «f the teachings of the Christian Fathers, is a 
mystery for all time. 
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1605 to 1627. 

I N 1615, just ten years jifter the doa\.li of Akbar, Sir 
^ Thomas Eoe was sent by James -the First, King* of 
England, as Lord Ambassador to l5ie Great Moghul. The 
East India Company had been formed in London in 1599. 
Sixteen years ha(^ passed away,.and several English ships had ^ 
been sent to India, whilst a factory, comprising a warehoijse 
and offices, was established at ‘Surat ; a port on the western 
coast of India, immediately opposite the peninsula of Guzerat, 
and near the* mouth of the river ^ptL Surat belonged to the 
Great Moghul, and was very convenient for trade; One road, 
available for waggons, ran to Delhi and Agra another road 
ran to the city of^ Ajmere in the heart of Rajputana. Surat 
was a capital situation for a depot where English goods, such 
as sword blades, knives, and broad cloth, migTit be sold to ^ 
the native merchants, and cargoes of Indian goods, such aa 
silk and cotton, pearls, spices, pepper, and precious stones, 
•might be provilled for shipment to England. 

But the ]&!@ish merchants could not get on at Surat. Tlie 
Moghul (>jri'<{;ials were insolent 'and grasping. They not only 
levied Cusitom duties on all goods landed or shipped at Surat, 
but the Nawab, or, governor of the’ place, took whali he 
plpased for his* own >ise,^^and paid for it or not as he thought 
proper. Heavy tra^isit duties were^ .also exacted on ti e 
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reads,' and lines were levied Vithout jjist cause. 
Morelycr, the usages of the Moghids were very different from 
those of civilised countries. The Padishah .inherited the 
property of all his subjects, and took possession of all ships I 
and cargoes that were wre'ckod upon his .coast. Accordingly^ 
if a» Englishman died^in Hindustan* hk effects were seized 
in the name of the Padishah, and if a ship was wrecked it 
was confiscated in like manner. Many petitions had been 
sent to the Padishah, but no redress had been obtained ; and 
at Jast the East India Company sent a Lord Ambassador in 
the name of the King of Engfand, in 'the hope that the 
Great Moghul would *pay some attention to the complaints ‘it, 
sent direct from a fellow* sovereign. 

^ir Thomas Roe was boAi in Essex in 1568, being the 
.tenth year of the reign of ‘Queen Elizat5eth. He was 
ediM5ated at Oxford and the Inns of Court ; and was familiar 
with courts as well as colleges; with* government and 
diplomacy as well as with history and law. In* a word, he 
was a man of the Elizabethan* era ; fond of politics, pictiyes, 
and plays ; and intimate alike with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Chairman of the East India Company. 

Sir Thomas Roe sailed from the Downs in*Eebruary, 1615, 
and reached Surat the following September.* He landed in 
great state, as befitted a Lord Ambassador. The English 
ships in the river were decked out with flags and streamers. 
A hundred sailors ’were sent to form a guard of honour, and 
a salute of forty-eight guns .was fir^d in honour ^f Roe, who 
was forty-eight years of age. But the Moghul offly^LB at the 
Custom House were worrying to the dast degree, an/ wanted 
to ‘search the whole party. Roe insisted on his right of 
exemption as a foreign ambassador, but hfe could not prevent 
them from opening all his boxes, inciflding those whicji' con- 

• • fc •• 
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tained the English j)resents for the Great Moghul. Fe y/m,' 
howeyer, provided with a house, and' began to make .pi ipara- 
tions for a journey to the Moghul court, which at this time 
was at Ajmere, in the heart of Eajputana, about six hun- 
dred miles to the north-east of Surat. 

But Koe was doomed*^ to trouble. On the dfLy of his la -ding 
his English cook got drunk in the shop of an Armenian wine 
seller, and in this condition met the brother of. the Nawab 
of Surat on horseback, and drew his sword and called out, 
‘‘ Come on, thou heathen dog 1” The Muhammadan grandee 
did not understand- English; and asked the man what he was 
^saying. The cook made a slash at him, ‘'but was immediately 
arrested and carried off to prison. . Koe wrote a note to the 
grandee, saying that he would lefave the cook to be punished 
in any way tlifit might be thought proper. The grandee, 
however, sent the man home without doing him the slightest 


injury, 

Eoe was delayed more than a month at Surat. The 
* Moghul officials were to fumish'carts for carrying the presents 
^0 Ajmere ; but they procrastinateKh from day to day until 
Eoe w^as getting exasperated. At last carriagecwas provided, 
but only as far '-as Burhanpore, about 250 miles to the east 
of Surat. But Burhanpore was the^ head-quarters of the 
Moghul army of the Dekhan, and Eoe was told that he could 
procure fresh carriage from the general in command. ^ • 


Eoe was fifteen days on the journey to Burhanpore, and 
was disgusted mth the state of the country. The 

towns an^v^ages were built of mud ; there was not a house 
fit for an Englishman to lodge in, tod he and his party were 
compelled to sleep at night in their tents. At one place a 
l^dy of horsemen 'and musketeers were sent to guanl the 


kmbas^or.and his' presents, 'because of the Eajput brigai|ds 
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iljL thyneigiiboiiring mountains — the subjects' of the Eana of 
still unconquered by the Mogbid. At 
Eurhanpore a Moghul officer, known as the Kotwal, came 
out to meet him with sixteen horsemen carrying streamers, 
and conducted him to a ‘house built of stone with an im- 
posing front, bnt with only fofir small rooms as hot as ovens, 
so that the party slept in tentfe as beforeu 

The Great Moghul at this period was Jehanghir, the eldest 
son of Akbar. Before his accession to the throne he was 
known as Selim ; ai^d the loves of Selim and Nur Mahal on 
the lake of Cashmere are duly c^ebrated ’in Moore^s poem of 
Lalla'Eookh.’* But Mqore has toned down the character ofc 
Jehanghir. He tells us that the lovers became estranged by 
“ a something light as' air, a look, a word unkind or wrongly 
taken;” and tells a pretty story of how the^ became reconf 
ciled at the Feast of Eoses. 

Histoj-y tells a different story. Jehafighir was a jovial 
Moghul, fond of strong drink and the flesh of the wild boar. ^ 
He had several wives* and four sons, who will appear here- 
after; but he ^f ell in lave with a Persian girl named Nur 
Mahal ; and Akbar stopped all scandal by sending the girl to 
Bengal, where she was married to somebody eWe. ^ When Akbar 
was dead, his sgn Jehanghir succeeded to the* throne and sent 
for Nur Mahal. The Moghul governor of Bengal hinted to 
the husband of Nur Mahal that his wife was wanted, and was 
promptly stabbed' to death for his inconsiderajte suggestion. 
The husband, however, was cut to^pieces by the guards, and 
Nur Mahal was sent to- Agra^ but declined to'J' ‘sneak to 
Jehanghir; and this was the estrangement so delicately 
mentioned by Thorny Moore.* . 

Ambition, however,, got the mastery of the Jady’s wrath^ 
N|r Mahal forgot her. deceased husband, and. became, the 
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principal qiieeft of Jehanghir, whilst her brother, ’Asof'Khaji, 
was appointed prime minister. Henceforth she w^.^bwn 
by the fancy name of !Nur Mahal, or the “Light of the 
Harem,” and afterwards as Nur. Jehlin, or the “ Light of the 
World.” She will appear hereafter as^ virago, the firebrand 
of the palace; and 'in* his csflmer , moments Jehanghir^liiid 
reason to regret the reconciliation -at the Feast of Eoses ; 
although it must be said to her credit that she did her -best 
to repress his indulgences in strong drink, to which he had 
always been prone. 

Jehangliir had left Agra and gone south as far as Ajmere, 
because he was getting anxious about the Moghul drmj'^ of 
the Dekhan. This army had been originally sent to Burhaii- 
I)ore by Akbar, who had planned the conquest of the Muhani- 
ijiadan Sultans'bf the Dekhan. Jehangliir had placed it 
under the nominal command of his second son Parwiz, dnd 
had appointed an txperienced general, known as thelfclian 
Khanan, to carry on o})erations. But the army, was doing 
nothing. The Khan Khanan was being bribed by the Sultans 
of the Dekhan, who sent him presents of gol(J and jewels so 
long as he kept the army quiet at Burhanpore. 

When Eoe r^hed Burhanpore' the Kotwal told him that 
Parwiz was curious to see him. Accordingly Roe went 'to 
the palace of the prince at the early morning, accompanied 
by the Kotwal ; for he was anxious to learn something of 
Moghul etiquette, and also to establish an English factory at 
Burhanpore for the sale of sword blades and scarlet cloth to 
the Moghiljl army. A body of horsemen was drawn up out- 
side the ^teway waiting, for the prince to come out ; but 
IJoe passed through the gateway and ei^tered the court-yard 
of the palace. . There he saw Parwiz sitting with great poinp 
in a.geHery overlooking the court-yard ; whilst his grandees 
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^ ^ raised platform ^vith their liands 
joined JJi the attitude of supplication. Tlio officers in waiting 
wanted Roa to prostrate himself, but he declined' doing so, 
<m the score of being an ^bassador. He was allowed to 
ascend the three ^steps leading to 'the platform, and to make 
#itf-»way throifgh the grandees to the, gallery, dnd then he 
made his bow ; but he -vras refused admittance to the gallery. 
The prince condescended to return liis bow, and to tell him 
that he was welcome ; but he added that neither the Shah 
of Persia nor the Grand Turk would have l^een pennittod to 
enter the gallery. • 

All -this, howevef, was laero Moghul aiTogaiico and })sm- 
l)ast, and otherwise Parwiz was very ^cious to Eoe. tfe ‘ 
ordered carriage to he supplied for tlio journey to Ajmere, 
and granted pennission for the estahlishment of a factory at 
Eurhani>ore. H(» received some preseiits which Roe laid 
before hiiii with smiling delight, and was so softened at the 
sight of a case of cordials that he told Roe to, wait a few 
minutes, and they Would have a private talk together iA 
miotl^cr jilace. Parwiz* then left the gallery, and Roe waited 
in vam upon the platform. At last Roe was told that he 
might take liis leave and see the prince some otlier day. It 
turned out that in the interval Parwiz had helped himself 
so freely to the cordials thivt he was too dnink to see any- 
body. 

That same night Roe was struck do^vn with fever. Nine 
days afterwards he began liis jqpmey to Ajmere, but was 
still very ilk He stopped, however, at Mandu ^to visit the 
mins, which filled him with wbndei and admiration. 

' Mandu was a city and fortress, which had been built by 
the old Afghan Su^tans of Malwa on the summit of a ta£le 
' ilountain of -the Vindhya range. It was nearly thirty milfeg 

p 
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in circumference, anVl was cut off from the* snrrotin^g' 
countryiby a deep ravine, which, dunilg the rainy. s^pn, 
was hlfed with .water. The only approach to the city was a 
causeway stretching across the bottom of the ravine, and a 
narrow path winding up the* mural face of the rock. Mandu 
' had been the capital of a& Afghan emjpjre in days of yore, ASo./ 
the amours of the Sultans, »and their .wars with the Hajputs, 
are to this day lingering in country ballads and traditions. 
The Afghan empire had been overthrown by Akbar fifty years 
before Eoe’s visit, and the city and fortress had been dis- 
mantled. But the remains ot palaces, colleges, mosques, and 
t()ntbs, mostly of white marble from ’'the banks of the 
Nerbudda, are still standing as relics »of the bygone age of 
Afghan dominion. 

Twelve days 'lifter leaving ‘ Mandu, Eoe and his party 
.reached Chitor — the once faniotrs capital of the Eanas. The 
city was a magnificent ruin. There were a hundred Pindu 
temples ^f /r^rved stone, with many towers, domes, and 
pillars, as well as innumerable houses ; but there was not a 
single inhabitant. The ruins are to ba seen to ^ this day, and 
are striking specimens of ancient Hindu architecture; without 
any Muliammadrife intermixture, and resemble in some re- 
spects the old Egyptian style. ^ 

The Bana, named Oodey Singh, had fied from Akbar to 
the Aravulli mountains and founded the modern city^ of^ 
Oodeypore, or the city of Oodey” ; but he was now dead, 
and his son Pertab Singh inherited his title of Eana, and to 
this day Pertab Singh is the hero of the house of Oodey- 
pore. When the Moghul .army too*k the field c^ainst him^ 
Pertab* Singh ' was flying' firom rock to rock on the Aravulli 
mountains ; when th'e army letirel he ^Lescended into the 
p&ins^ and cai^ried death'and desolation far and* wide, whiL^ 
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5 )lijndering. erery caravan that attempted, to pass between 
Su^ and Agra. His ‘privations were severe, for his children 
were often crying for food, but he would not submit to the 
Moghul, or give him a daughter in marriage, and ho never 
forgot Chitor. He vowed that neither himself, nor 1^ 
^lAlren afte/.him, would twist tlieir, beards, ot sleep in a- 
bed, or eat from gold or silver until they returned to Chitor. 
The memory of this vow is preserved to this day, for his 
descendants have never returned to Chitor. The Bana of 
Oodeypore never twists his beard ; ho sleeps on a bed, but 
there is a litter of straw belo\f ; and lie eats from gold and 
silver/ but leaves arb always placed beneath the dishes. • 

At Chitor Roe met .with a wandering Englishman nam^ ‘ 
Tom Coryat, who had boasted to his boon companions in a 
London tavern that he would* go to Hinduaton, see the Great 
Moghul and ride upon an elephant, an animal which in those 
days had never been seen in Europe since the days when they 
were paraded in the circus at Rome* Coryat kqpt his word. 
He made his way to Jeru^lem, and then walked on foot 
through Turkey in A^i^, Persia and Ca]oidahar to the 'cities 
of Lahore, jflelhi and Agra, where he saw the Emperor 
Jehanghir, and succeeded in nUing on an elephant. Accord- 
ing to his own account his travelling expenses did not exceed 
a penny a day; but he seems to have been regarded os 
•madman, and Muhammadans have a respect for such un- 
fortunate individuals, and give them food as alms. On one 
occasion, when a holy man cried ,out “ There is but one God 
and Muhammad is ' hii^ prophet,” Coryat cried out in ' the 
same language, There & but one. God, and Jesus Christ is 
His Son, and Muhammad is an impostor.” SUch a proceed- 
ing in any other ^ Mukammad m country would have b^a 
fhtal to the speaker; but Coryat was safe under the 
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tolerant rule of the Moghul, especially as He was thought .to* 
he a madman* At Mandu, Coryat took leave of the^.A^- 
hassador,' and wpnt on to Surat> where he died from indulging 
too freely in sack', which was given -to him by tlie English 
faittors. 

• Roe Teachfed Ajmerp at Christmas, hut so ill that he 'Aai 
obliged to keep to his bed. In a few. days, however, he was 
much better, ih consequence, probably, of the cold season 
which was now at its height; and on the 10th of January, 
1616, he had his first audience with Jehanghir. 

The daily life of the Great‘s Moghul was spent in a regular 
routine, and the palaces at Agra and Ajfnere were arranged 
to correspond with it. The palace endosure was a large area 
surrounded on all sides with high walls and fortifications. The 
lofty gateway in front opened inside upon a court, and at the 
. fu^er end of this court was the hall of audience, or Jhirbai’, 
which was open to -the public. Hard by was a siifEiller 
chamber, kngwn as the Ghusal Kbana, where the Moghul 
held evening assemblies ; but none were admitted to these 
assemblies unless th^y had been speci|i\ly invited.^ ’ ^ 

The whole of the palace area, beyond the Purbar and 
Gkusal Khana, ’was set apart for the^ Padishah and his wives 
aind their attendants ; and no one else, excepting women or 
eunttchs, or occasionally a prince of the blood, was permitted 
to enter these sacred precincts. At the back of the palace ^ 
were gardens and fountains ; and at' the further end of the 
^rdens was a little pa’vilicpi, where the Padishah slept, and 
a^window to this pavilion looked onfy upon the surrounding 
C(»iiit3;y. This window was knowil as the Jharokha; and 

term Ghusal Khana sigtdfiea Hteraliy tBe ‘^hathrocBxi,” a 
golden hath, •studded with precious stoi^* ifn kept, there for the 

#vf tkft' * 
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her© it was that the limperor Akbar appeafecl every looming 
tmd'Vorshipped the sun, -whilst he liimself was worshipped 
by the crowd below. The guards of the paiace were com- 
posed of Tartar or Calinuk womep, armed like -Amazons with 
l^ws and arrows, and also with swords and daggers. These 
^omen had high che(^ bones, and eyds very far ,apart ; and 
were always ugly, and often fierce aUd terrible. The captain 
of the Tartar guard was also a woman, and ranked witli the 
Ameers of the empire. 

When the Great Moghul awoke in tlie morning, he appeared 
at^ the Jharokha w^indow, and received salaams or petitions, 
or administered justicef or reviewed “ the parade of troops, 
and el^pliants. At nine or ten o’clock he retired within his 
palace, and took his breakfast and a siesta. At noon he ap- 
peared again at the window, and was amused with animal 
fights, or combats between gladiators and wrestlers, or between 
men amd tigers. Every afternoon about three or four o’clock 
he appeared in- the Durbar hall and took his seat in a gallery. 
His grandees were stationed below him on a platform* throe 
steps fibm the ground, and were railed off in three sections, 
according ti their rank. At the Durbar tire Padishali re- 
ceived strangers of distinction, and transacted business of 
importance, whilst every thing that was 'said or done was 
written down by one or other of the royal scribes. Out- 
side the platform was a miscellaneous crowd of people who 
formed the general public. • • 

In this Durbar hall at four ohlock in the afternoon, Sir 
Thomas Roe was introdt^ced tp Jehanghir. He describes the 
scene as representing a London {heatre, at a time when a 
play^ w:aB being acted in . the presencp of the King. Tlie 
prreat Moghul sat m- state in a gallery overlooking the 
The grap4®^8 on the' platform ben^thhim were ‘the actors 
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■who played their parts on the stagc» The crowd of p©oi>le 
outside the platform were the audience or commonaMj^ who 
looked on. * : 

Roe had arranged hefoye hand that he would sho'ir the 
same respect to the Padishah as he .would to^ his own so^'’e- 
reigii, but that there 'was to be no prostration. He ascended 
the three steps to the platform, arid was led through the 
tliree ranks of grandees, making a reverence at each rail, and 
at last found himself amongst the Ameers, Rajas, and Minis- 
ters of the highest order.^ Jeba’nghir received him with 
courtly condescension, referred to the ^ing of England ns 
his royal brother, looked curiouslyo at the letter which Rpe 
had brought from King James^ and regarded the presents 
with a gracious smile. The ‘gifts were not costly; they 
included a little piano of the period known as a virginal, a 
rich sword, an embroidered .scarf, some knives, and an 
English coach. The coach was too large to be brought into 
the hall, and was left in the outer court. 

"Whenever an Englishman comes in contact with an 
Oriental prince, there is generalTy*' something ludicrous. 
Jehanghir was bothered with the little piano ; but a* musician 
in Roe's train played it before the Durbar, and the ’Great 
Moghul professed’ to be highly gratified. He ’could not see 
the coach, but he sent some officials to look at it, and 
describe it to him. He politely asked after Roe’s health, 
•offered to send his own physicians to attend him, and advised 
Jtetti to keep within his owh house until he was strong. He 
then disipissed the English aipbass^idor, and Roe went away 
charmed with, his r^eption. 

•When the Durbar, was over, Jehanghi^ ceased to. be^hi^^h 
a^d mighty, and became an inquisitive Moghul. He wei^t 
into the* outer icourt to look at the co^ch, and got inside, and 
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’ was drawH about Tby liis servants. In -tlie evening lie eiitei* 
tajii^d^a party of graiidccs according to custom; and at ten 
o’clock at night JBoo was roused from his' slumbers, and 
requested to send* an English setvant to array the Padishah 
in the scarf and sword. The Servant was dispatched, jyid 
^Jehanghir was girt with the scarf and Swoidr in English 
fashion, and then strufted about and brandished his sword 
to his own entire satisfaction. He complained, however, of 
the poorness of the presents, and said that if the King of 
•England liad been a great sovereign, he would at least have 
sent some precious atones andT[)earl8. • 

In spite of the reception Hoe’s mission was a failure. 
Jehangliir would promise anything so long as presents w6re 
^ forthcoming ; but neither*he, nor his ministeis, nor his great 
men, were at all inclined £o bind themselves by any treaty. 
Roc often attended the afternoon Durbar, and was frequently* 
invited to the evening as^mbly ; but he could not get *a 
treaty. Jehangliir, however, was* always ready for a gossip 
'with the English • ambas^dor. He wanted a horse from 
England, but was toH that such a thing was impossible. An 
English horse could not bo brought overland through 
Turkey and Persia, because of the wars ;,'and if sent by sea 
it would certainly perish in the storms off the Cape. 
Jehanghir, however, suggested that if six horses were placed 
on board n ship, one at least would survive the passage ; and 
that if it arrived in a lean * condition, it could be easily 
fattened after it was landed. Accordingly Roe promised *t6 
make a note of the suggestion, and to send it home to the 
Directors of the East Tndia Company. Jehanghir was also 
' a ^reat toper, and generally got drunk at the evening assem- 
blies.* He was* consequently anxious to know what* the 
English ambassador drank, how much/and how often. • He 
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was curious ta know all about beer, and be asked if Boe* 
could not £rew a cask in India for his 'especial dnnkipg«\ , 

Jeharighir’s birthday was in September^ and was kept in 
Moghul fashion. Tlie Padishah was weighed in golden 
seales in the Durbar hall kgainst a' variety of good things^ 

■ including gold silyer® coin, till of * whicli were afterwaiQ4>i 
given to the poor. This ceremony is a curious relic of 
antiquity. Hindu Eajas are sometimes weighed in like 
manner, and the good things in the opposite scale are given 
to the poor, or to the Brahmans. Strange to say, the mother 
of Thomas k Becket, the mdrtyr of Canterbury, is said to 
have piously weiglied her son in similar fashion, and dis- 
tnbuted the good things as alms to the poor. 

In the evening there was a lively entertainment in tlio 
Ghusal Khana. ‘Although Jeldinghir was notorious for his 
< drunkenness throughout Hindustan, it was the law of the 
Ghusal Khana, probably instituted by Akbar, that np one 
was to be adpiitted to the evening assemblies whose breath 
smelt of wine-; and if Jehangtir heaJrd that any of his 
grand^ had been cdrinking, he would oider^ them to he 
flogged in his own presence, without any regard 4o rank, or 
previous services, c On certain occasions, however, Jehanghir 
commanded his guests to drink, and then evgry one was 
bound to obey. 

At ten o’clock on the night of the birthday, Boe was 
roused from his bed to attend the Padishah in the Ghusal 
Khana ; and he was especially requested to bring with him 
the picture of an English lady, which Jehanghir knew that 
be possessed, hut had never seen, ' This picture was asso- 
ciated with a sweet romance in the l^e of Boe. He pad' 
dearly loved the originfiil, but the lady had been dead several 
yeaisj yet, dthough Boe was verging on. Ins fiftieth he' 
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took li6r picture out with him to India;* -and the fact yvas no 
doubt/communicated to Jehanghir by s.ome spy the 
ambassador’s household. 

Roe was much nettldd at* being required to. produce the 
picture of his^lakiy love to the Great Moghul ; but he was 
4foliged to obey. He toqk the picture the palace, together 
with two or three others, in the hope of distracting the 
Padishah’s attention. He found J ehanghir sitting cross-legged 
on a little throne, with a table of gold before him, covered 
with vessels of gold, studded with pearls and precious stones, 
whilst large flagons of different sorts of wine were standing 
around: The Great Mqghul had ordered his grandees *ta 
drink, and they were obeying the mandate. Under such 
circumstances Roe’s little ruso proved a failure. Jehanghir 
at once pitched upon the idolised portrait,* and admired i± 
with drunken enthusiasm. Hp insisted upon keeping it, and ' 
declared that he should prize it abpve the richest jewel in 
his palace ; .and Roe with a s^ heart was. compelled to leave 
the picture of hjis departed lady love in the possession of *th(3 
Great Moghul.* •• * 

By thi^ time Jehanghir and his grandees wore getting 
glorious, and Roe was forced to drink to tKe health of th(‘ 
Padishah, and drown liis sorrows in a cup of liquor that made 
him sneeze, and threw the Padishah into a fit of laughter. 
Presently Jehanghir began to .fling new rupees amongst the 
crowd of nativeiPfentside, and then to scatter gold and silver 
almonds^ for his grandeed to scraiRble for. The assembly 
degenerated into a drunken revel, bnt Roe saw that Aapf 
Khan, the minist er^ and two or three of the older courtiers, 
kept i^oof from the uproar, *and he wisely followed their 
examine. At last J ehanghir dropped oflT into a hea'vy slumbe^^ 
the ^ete the order oi Sot Mdaate, tod 
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the vhoLs party had to grope out of^ the Ghilsal Khana, aird 
find thqir w^y as best they could to their respective ,l\eTues. 

A few evenings afterwards there was^ another scene in the 
Ghusal Khana, which led ta still more unpleasant coii- 
*sequence8.^ An ambassador from ‘ the Shah^ of Persia was 
amongst the guests, ahd JeRangljii; ordered every on^^o 
drink wine, but was so drunk at the time that he afterwards 
forgot that he had given the order ; every name, however, was 
taken down by the court scribes and entered in a register 
according to custom. Kext day at the afternoon Duibar 
ecune one alluded to tlic dnnking, and Jehangliir threw him- 
• self into a rage, and asked who .had given the command. 
No one dared to tell the truth, and Jehanghir ordered the 
register to be brought, and eyery grandee who had drank* to 
.be mercilessly* ‘flogged in his presence. Tliese orders were, 
carried out on the spot ; the Persian ambassador got off -scot 
free, but some of the. grandees were' left for dead, whilst 
many were carried out grievously mangled. 

Jly this time Jehanghir was exasperated beyond all bounds 
at the inactivity the army of ttm Dekhaji. He recalled 
his son Panviz and sent him to command the army in Bengal. 
He recalled thh Khan Khanan,»the real offender, but the 
Khan Khanan Refused to come. Tliis was serious matter, 
418 it was feared that the Khan Khanan would break out in 
rebellion. Jehanghir thought it best to make a show t)f 
reconciliation- by sending a dress of hofiour to the Khan • 
Kluinan ; but a kinswoman of the refractory general, who was 
living in the imperial zenana, plainly told the Padishah that 
the Khan Khanan wolild never wear the dtess lest it should 
Jhave been poisoned. “ Twice,” she said, you hav^ given 
^poison to the Khan Khanan, and twice he. has escaped by 
putting it into his bosohi instead of swallo wing 'it,” J ehanghy 

0 t ^ 
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Vould not 3eny the charge. Accordingly he sent hie third 
8oii;*Sriah Jehan^ to Lurhanpore, to take the command of the 
iirmy of the Dekhem, and he determined to follow with all 
liis court as far as Mandm 

Boe did n^t like Shah Jehan. This prince. was not a 
toper like his father, hut Jie was proud, Jealous and ambitious. 
-All along he had been intriguing to supersede Parwiz and the 
Klian Khanan. He had married the daughter of Asof Khan, . 
the minister, and this young lady bore a close resemblance to 
her aunt, Nur Mahal. She was^known by the name of Taj 
M^al, or the “Crgwn of the Harem. She was exceed- 
ingly beautiful and faseinating, but vindictive to the iast . 
degree ; bigoted to the* Muhammadan religion and hating 
Christians and l^jputs. Aa Jong as she was ali> e, her in- 
fluence over Shah Jehan was nearly as unbounded as th^ 
of*Niir Mahal over his father Jehanghir, although, as in ' 
other Muhammadan households, she could not prevent him 
from marrying other wives. .• * 

All this '^hile tlie eldest son of Jehanghir, named Khuzru, 
was kept in tl» back gfo*und. Kliuzru w'as supposed to be 
a Christian, * and he so far carried his Christianity that 
he would only marry * one wife. He* had been the 
i favourite of -his grandfather Akbar, and consequently ^ 
ha(J excited the jealousy of his father Jehangliir. At the 
fce^nning of the reign he fled to the Punjab in terror for his 
life, and raised a rebellion ; but he was brought back in silver • 
fetters and kept in clq^e conflnemeht in charge of a Raja of 
Rigputs. His adherents,' boweyer, were punished with merci- 
leM cruelty — flayed alive, crucified, or trampled to death by 

, . ^ ^ 

^ The correct name of the daughtfr of Nur Midud was Mumfats 
^Maludybut she 'was widely known 'as Tag Mahal, si^d her tymb ft 
* Am is stilHuiown as the Ihj, or “Crown,” • , ’ ^ 
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elephants^ and Khuzru was led amongsi; the dying men, and 
forced .to hear their cries and witness their agonies. 

Shah Jehan was always afraid lest Jehanghir should 
hecome reconciled to Klvazru.- tfne day when Jehanghir 
was drunk, he .was ca^'oled by Nur MdhaUinto removing 
Khuzru from the charge of the Eajput, and placing him in 
that of Asof Khan. Every one at * court expected that the 
prince would be murdered; but the sister of khuzru, and 
other ladies in the imperial zenana, raised a terrible outcry, 
and threatened to kill thepiselves if anything happened to 
the prince. Kttr Mahal tried to soothe tib.em, but they refused 
otd listen to her. Eoe reported these circumstances to Eng- 
land, as a warning against establishing too many factories in 
the interior. If Khuzru obtained the throne, aU would be 
; but if Shah Jehan gained the day, the English in India 
' would be in sore peril, 

Eoe was present at the Durbar when Shah Jehun took 
leave of his father at Ajmerc,. preparatory to liis going to 
the JDekhan to take the command of the army. . The prince 
was dressed in cloth of silver, embroidcr6d with pearls 
and diamonds. , When he had made his salaam, he drove 
away in a coach built on the model of the English coach 
which had been given to Jehanghir ; and US’ he went along 
he threw handfuls of silver money amongst the people, 
corresponding in value to Englidi sixpences. 

The following day was fixed for the departure of Jehanghir ; 
j^d Eoe wont to the pilace at early morning, in order to 
get a sight of the Great Moghul .at the Jharokha window. 
Eoe asoeiided the platform underneath the window where 
the grandees were standing, and saw that the Padisbih was 
giving and receiving presents. What he gave he let down 
by a^itring Which ^n u^on a pulley ; ' and what be received* 
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vKi& pulkd’ liip'in like manner by an old wolnan . whorwas • 
deckej|J,^:i5rith gimcracks*like one of tlie Hindu idpla in a 
pagoda. Eoe saw a^so that two of the queens* were sitting 
on one side at a window coyered with a matting of reeds, 
where they were making ‘holes in the mattjng .in order to* 
p^ep at the En^sh ambassador. They had &ir complexions, 
and glossy black hair ; anS. they glittered with diamonds and 
pearls. When Hoe looked up they retired from the mndow, 
but were so merry that ho thought they must be laughing at 
him ; as no doubt they were; for the costume of an ambassador 
in the time of James the First mfist have ‘been as ridiculous 
in the eyes of Oriental princesses as that of English gentlh- , 
men in tlio reign of Victoria. 

.Going into camp was always attended with great pomp and 
show. The tented pavilions of the Padishah filid his grandeog^ 
werft sent on in advance, and pitched at a short distance ficom 
the city^ so that the first day's march from the palace to the 
camp was a pageant procession. A vast crowd* assembled 
rotlnd the palace to see the Great Moghul take his departyre, 
followed by thjj ladies the zenana, and accompanied by 
all the grandees at court. Jehanghir appeared in the 
Durbar half in travelling bravery. His coat*was of cloth of 
gold. His boote or buskins wei-e embroidered with pearls. 
His turban was plumed with heron's feathers, and had a 
mby as lug as a walnut on one side, a laj^e diamond on the 
other, and an emerald shaped like a heart, in the centre. 
His sash, necklaces, and armlets were radiant with pearls, 
rubles and diamonds. * His sword, buckler, and bow and 
quiver were richly mounted, and inlaid with precious stonoGU 
Thus accoutred, Jehapglik* descended the Durbar atepf • 
and enters bis. coach, amidst a roar of accj< 4 niatpns from the 
mob as loud as‘ cannon. . The coach vfM built on ‘the 4ru>def 
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of Ope fitom England, but it was covered with gold 
velvetj and the coachman was as gaVidy as a plt^^c^tor. 
Two attendants on either side carried gol^ maces, and whisks 
of white horse tails ta sweep -.away the flies. Before him 
Vent drums, trumpets and other loud music, together wilh ' 
canopies, flags, standards and oilier imperial insignia. Behin«* 
were led horses and golden palanquins, covered with crimson 
velvet embroidered with pearls, with borders of rubies and 
emeralds, and long fringes of pearls. Nur Mahal followed 
in the English coach, but Roe could scarcely recognise it, os 
the lining had been taken away, and the coach was covered 
;with gold velvet and decorations. ^The ladies of the zenana 
were mounted on elephants, and peeped through the golden 
wires of their howdahs like parrbquets in gilded cages. The 
mndees of the (Sourt walked on foot. The procession wound 
-^p with long lines of elephants covered with costly velvets, 
and carrying flags of satin and silver. 

Camp life was an institution with the Great Moghuls. 
Bot^i Akhar and Jehanghir were nom&ds at heart, like their 
Tartar ancestors, Timour and Chenghiz Kh^^in'; and their 
progresses to remote provinces of the empire was ©no of the 
elements of their power. Two seta of tented pavilions were 
always in use by the Padishah and his grandees, one for the 
camp during a halt, and one in advance to await the arrival 
of the camp. A large army accompanied the court to over* 
awe the Rajputs. There was also a miscellaneous following 
of artisans, dealers, and •common people ; but these people 
would not move out of Ajmere, and it was not until 
Jehai^hir ordered their* huts to be burnt down, that the^ 
cpuld be induced to follow the camp. , 

'On. the tirst nigjtit of the march Hoe was taken' aback at 
tiLc m^gnifleenca^ of thei scen^ The tented pavilions of the ^ 
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Padishah" Aferc'set up on the same plan as' the. imperial 
palacel-i*t Ajmere and Agra. Tliere was the. courtyai^i* lead- 
ing to the Durbar ha^l and Ghusal Khana ; and beyond these 
pavilions was the palace ittoper, including the aimrtments of 
the Padishah and his ladies, and the Jharqkha window at* 
tk^ back. The whole surfounded by walls and fortifica- 
, tions, wdtli a lofty gateway in front. . But the pavilions and 
fortifications* were all made of canvass stretched upon canes 
and supported by rods with brass kn obs ; and all were painted 
outside of a bright, scarlet, which was the imperial colour of 
the Moghuls. Round alx)ut, at a res 2 )ectful distance, were 
the pavilions of the grandees, painted white, green, and blue; , 
whilst shops were arranged in long streets like the bazaars 
at* Ajmere and Agra. In a word, the Moghul camp was a 
tented city, and covered an area* of twenty nufes. 

The life of Jehanghir in can:\p was not, however, so public 
as the life in the city. Ko one wqs allowed to approach 
within pistol-shot of the imperial quarters without special 
invitation. Jehanghir showed himself every morning at Jho 
Jharokha windcyv, but no* one was allowed to speak to'him. 

" He rarely held a Durbar, but spent the time in hunting and 
hawking. No business was transacted except at the evening 
assemfclies in t^^e Ghusal Khana, and by that’ time Jehanghir 
was generally too drunk t o attend to anything. 

• Roe rode on in advance* to pay a visit of ceremony to Shah 
. Jehan, but found Him somewhat distracted. The prince had 
just i^ceived a visit from Nur Malml, who had given him a 
cloak embroidered witSi pearls, diamonds and rubies. Roe * 
fancied there was some love affair between the two, but die* 
covered afterwards that Nur Mahal wished him to mmy he^ 
only daughter, who liad been bom befoise.her. marriage 
Jehanghir,^ Roe also thought that fhe -^himself was 4jbQing 
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trcatoti wiili disdain', and took his leave in a huff J but Shah 
J ehan. tried to smootli him down by 'giving him a of 
cloth of gol(L Eoe accepted the gift, ^ut he did not relish 
it. He was lequired to wear the cloak, and it made liim look 
like an actor on the stage playing the part of Timour the 
Tartar. Moreover, iheP portefs and , other servants were 
pressing for money, that he parted with half as much as the 
cloak was worth before he could get away from -the prince’s 
quarters. 

Hoe’s experiences of the marcliof tlie Mpghulcamp were far 
from favourable. At one place a hundred thieves were executed 
^iii' tlie fields; At another place l^e f^l in with a string of 
cjimels bringing the heads of three hundred rebels from 
Candahar. As the camp moved further south, the route lay 
tlarough forests^'and mountains that were haunted by Kajput 
brigands and outlaws. Sometimes the inhabitants of a town 
or village would fly away to the jungles in mortal alarm at 
the approach of the Great Moghul ; and on suck occasions 
Jehanghir would order the place to be destroyed as a punish- 
ment. Indeed, there was often a groat scarcity of provisions 
or water in conse,quence of such stampedes ; and whilst the 
Padishah and liis grandees might be well supplied, the 
soldiers and poor people were subjected to greg,t privations. 

Public affairs were not propitious. Jehanghir had been 
persuaded by !Nur Mahal and Asof Khan, that the news of 
his advance towards the south would soon -bring the Sultans 
of the Dekhan to submission But the Sultans were com- 
bining against the MoghuL They packed off all their 
treasures to a distance, 8£nd sent a*Iaige army to the frontier, 
lacing probably in collusion with the iKhan Khtman, Accord- 
ingly ^ijxah Jehan^ foo^ fright, and would not march further 
south Mandu ; whilst Kur Malial urged her huehand to 
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fum tHe 'expedition ijito a hunting p^y, and go back to 
Agwu*/* 

Jehanghir, however, refused to. go backhand said that his 
honour was at stake. ‘ He* summoned levies from distant 
provinces, and sent ^ch large reinforcements to ShcBi 
«Jehan, that the prince ^took* heart, •and began liis march to 
Burhanpore. 

About this time Boo fell in with Kliuzru, the captive son 
of Jehanghir. When the Padishah left Ajmero he took 
Kliuzru under his protection, and it was thought that he 
would soon be reconciled to his eldest ‘son. Koc says that 
Khuzfu was a handsomp man with ^ cheerful countenance^ 
but his beard hung down to his waist, as a sign that ho was 
out of favour with his imperial father. Khuzru, however, 
was so ignorant of public affairs, that to iSoe's surprise and 
disgust, he had not even hea^ of an English ambassador. 

Somp months afterwards Khuzru lost all hope of becoming 
reconciled to his father. Shah Jehan obtained a splendid 
victory over the Sultans of’ the Dekhan, and returned in 
triumph to by father’«t camp at Mandu, and was soon in 
greater favoiir with his father than ever. In reality the 
victory was a sham. SJiah Jehan had come to an under- 
standing with' the Khan Klianan, and -had married his 
daughter; and the intriguing old Khan Khanan had giverua 
•hint to the Sultans, and thus secured a great show of success 
for his new son-in-law. 

Meanwhile Eoe liad been much* exasperated against Shah 
Jehan and his father, * He had been expecting a number of 
chests from Eiurope, which coiftained presents for the Great 
Moghul, and a number of miscellaneous articles, curiosities 
and rarities, wliich he purposed to use* as occasion required 
as pjajg^ts to Kur Mahal arid other ladies,, as w^^b%o 
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Asof Eha^ and otlaet grandees. The chests were 'all locked 
and sealed; and Jehanghir had given* his word of.hOToiil* 
that none of them should be stopped or opened, but that all 
should be made over to Eoe. *. Shah Jehan, however, liad 
£fbopped the chests, in spite of the Englishmen in charge, and 
bad secretly sent them* to Mandu^ .where -Jehanghir ha^ 
opened them and taken whatever pleased his fancy. Eoe 
went one evening to the Ghusal Khana to complain, but 
Jelianghir was more than half drunk, and would only talk 
about the laws of Moses and Muhammad^ and boast of his 
friendship for Jews and Christians. 

^ in one way Eoe was revenged. ^ Amongst other things, 
Jelianghir had opened a box of pictures, and taken out a 
painting of a Venus leading a Satyr by the nose. 
admired the Venhs, who was pretty and white complexioned, 
but he was sorely troubled at the horns and black com- 
plexion of the Satyr. At last he jumped at the conclusion 
that the picture referred to his^ domestic relations ; that he 
himself was the Satyr and that Venus was Nur Mahal 
leading him by th© nose. He mustr have boen very angry, 
but he feigned to accept the picture as a present from Roe, 
and nothing more was heard of thc«^ painting. 

Roe resided nearly three years at the court pf the Moghul, 
but his mission was a thankless task. The Moghuls knew 
nothing of Europe, but were kept in’ awe by European ships 
, and guns. On .one occasion Roe presented' Jehanghir with a 
map of the world on Mercator's projection, but it was 
returned to him afterwards, as neither Jehanghir nor his 
wisest Mullets could make lanytidng of it. At last Roc 
bagged that he might be dismissed, with a reply to tlie^ letter 
which./ he ^had bought from Edng James. After a long 
cfiscuf^jon respecting seeds and forms ^of address', a letter 
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^was composed, of wl\icli the following • para^ph will serve 
as A*spccimen : — * ... 

“ When your Majesty shall . open this letter, let your 
Royal heart be as fresh -as^ a sweet garden; let all people 
make reverence at your gate ; let your tb,ronc be advanced 

• higher among^ the greatest of Kin|^ nf the Prophet Jesus ; 
let your Majesty bo the greatest of all Monarchs, who may 
derive their counsel and wisdom from your breast as from a 
fountain, that the law of the Majesty of Jesus may revive 
and flourish under your protection. The letters of love and 
friendship which you sent me, and the presents (tokens' of 
your feood affection towinrd me) I have received by the h&n^. 
of your ambassador, Str Thomas Roe, who well deserves to ■ 
•be your trusted Servant ; cl^livered to me in an acceptable 
and happy hour. Upon which mine eyes were so fixed, that 
I'could not easily remove them to arty other object,. and have 
accepted them with great joy.” 

Jehanghir left the Dekhtyj, and eventually went to Lahore, 
and began to spend liis winters at Lahore and his sulpmers 
amongst, the lAountainS bf Cashmere. Outwardly he was 'as 
jovial arf ever, and equally as devoted to his beloved Nur 

- Mahal. But his’ first-bem, Khiizm, whoiii he loved, was an 
object of jealousy and suspicion to the different members 
. of his family; and Nur Mahal became the plague of his Kfe 
difring the remainder of his days. 

Nur Mahal was fiercely ambitious for the -advancement of 
her daughter. She no longer carftd for her niece Taj Mahal, 
the wife of Shall Jehan. 'She had tried to persuade Shah J ehan 
to marry her daughter, and had been bitterly disappointed 
wheij hp chose to many the daughter pf the Khan Khaniin. 
She now wanted Khuzru to many her- daughter >l,and she 

• purpossaA to reconcile. Khuzru to^ his father, and^\^cure 
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hie succession ‘ to the throne. But Khuzm refiised t^ 

• « 

take a, second wife. His prospects were desperatisi land 
even the wife whom he so dearly loved urged him to 
redeem the past by maxrying the daughter of Nur Mahal ; 
but he was not to be persuaded,’ and deliberately tlirew 
away his ch^ce of a thr6ne rather than sacrifice his wife to 
the pretensions of a rival* 

Nur Mahal was exasperated beyond measure at •such blind 
obstinacy. She was bent upon marrying her daughter to one 
of the sons of Jehanghir, and placing the bridegroom on the 
throne of Hindustan.* But iLhiura would not take the lady ; 
Parwiz was a drunkard and out, of favour: and* Shah 
Jehan had already married more wives than was becoming 
in a good Muhammadan, ^'ere was no prince left but 
the boy Shahryar; the youngest son of Jehangliir ; and she 
accordingly betrothed her daughter to Shahryar, and sought 
to pave his way to the throne by the destruction of his tliroe 
elder brotheBs. 

Sh|di Jehan, however, was equally as ambitious and 

unscrupulous as Ikir Mlahal, and «w'as bachjd by his two 

powerful fathers-in-law — ^Asof Khan, the father of Taj Mahal, 

and the crafty fehan Khanaiu The war in the Dekhan 

broke out afresh; and Shah Jehan was ord^d to march 

against the Sultans; but he refused to go unless ho was. 

allowed to take Khuzru with him. • Nur Mahal furtheired ' 

.this scheme, for. she was anxious to get rid of Khuzru at all 

hazards ; and Jehanghir in® a weak moment was induced to 

yield to her wishes. The unfortunate prince was conducted 

to Burhanpore, accompanied by his devoted wife. Suddenly 

it was told at Burhanpore that Jehanghir was dyipg at 

Li^ore| and the tid^ga sealed the doom of , Khuzru. Ho 

was bS^barcmsly strangled at midnjght^ and’ hi^^Jmjl^en- 
/ * 
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^Aeartctl widofw cliarg^d Shah Jehan ahd the Klvtn Khanan 
witfc^fche crime, * . , ' 

An avenging Nemesis fell on the murdorera like a thunder- 
bolt. Jehanghir re'boveted from his sickness, and was furious 
at the loss of his eldest son ; and he resolved that ^e son*of 
Khuzru, a boy named, Buldki, shbuld succeed him on the 
throne of Hindustan, to the exclusion of all his own sur- 
viving sons. Bulaki and his mother were summoned to 
Lahore, and treated with the respect due to their change of 
fortune, whilst Bulaki was publicly nominated to be the 
future Padisliah of the Moghul Empire.* 

At* this moment As^f Khan planned a desperate scHeinje. 
for the salvation of his son-in-law. He persuaded Jehanghir 
•to remove the imperial treasures from Agra to Lahore, and he 
secretly advised Shah Jehan to cut oif the treasure party. 
Had the plot succeeded Shah Jehan would certainly have 
gained the throne, for the va^ accujiiulations of gold and 
precious stones would have, sufficed to buy over every officer 
and man in Jehanghir’s armies. ^ The firman of th^ Padi- 
shah for the<^deliver 3 r bf the treasures "was carried to Agra, 
but the* ti^urer was troubled by forebodings. He was 
obliged to obey orders, but his heart misgave him as 
he drew the precious packages out of ‘the vaults of the 
. fortress at Agra, and loaded them on the hacks of camels 
* t6 be carried to the remote city of Lahore. At this 
moment he heard that Shah Jehan was advancing from the • 
Dekhan, and at once the truth flashed upon his mind. He 
promptly carried the gold and jewels back to the yaults, and 
dispatched messengers on dromedaries to Lahore to inform 
the Padshah of* what he had done. ^ • 

If Shah Jehan had not been so impetuous he w6uld ^ve 
the treasures* on the way to Inhere ;*bat-nw Oriental 
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army in those days eotild have captured the fortress’ at Agi’a, 
except by starving out the garrison. Shall Jehan took posses- 
sion of the city and committed horrible atrocities on the in- 
habitants, but the fortress defied his eJtforte, and he was soon 
called away from the walls by the news that Jehanghir was 
on his way to Agra at the head of {in overwhelming army. 
Accordingly, he fifed to Bengal, in the hope of procuring 
men and money for carrying on the war. 

Tlie battles and surprises that followed the flight of Shah 
Jehan are as bewildering as the scenes in a pantomime. He‘ 
called on the commandant of the Portuguese settlement at 
Hugiily to furnish him with cannon^ and soldiers, but was 
told that Christians could not help a son to rebel against his 
father, and that the Portuguese* would not violate their 
allegiance to the "Padishah of ilindustan. He swore to be 
revenged if ever he had the pow^r, but meanwhile his affains 
were desperate. His 'qwn. father-in-law, the Khan Khanan, 
had nearly betrayed him to his^ .brother Parwiz, but Shah 
Jehan^suspected his design, and made his way to the south 
to find a refuge in the courts of the Shfltans of^the Dekhan. 

All this while the Moghul empire 'was troubled by anta- 
gonisms between Rajputs and Muhammadans. Nur Mahal 
displayed a bitter dpite against Rajputs, and tlipy broke out 
in revolt, and on one occasion carried off Jehanghir as 
their prisoner. Nur Mahal recovered her husband, and rfe- 
stored him to power ; but the story is obscured by romantic 
details, which were more or less invented by the poets of the 
court to glorify the beautiful Nur Mahal as the saviour of the 
devoted Jehanghir. 

£[uddenly startling ;Qews thrilled through the empire* 
Jehanghir had died near Lahore, and Bulaki, eon of Khuzru, 
had"^ beexc hailed by the dttmy as the .rightful succeasor.to 
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4ii 9 grandfather, and was enthroned at Belhi 'by Asof Khan 
as tlin'* Padishah of * Hindustan. Knr Mahal tried, to 
up Shahryar, but Asof Khan arrested both her and her son- 
in-law. Ho then |}laced his sister in close confinement, and 
destroyed the hopes of ‘Shahryar by putting out his ey<5s 
.iwith a hot iron. Mean^while,* Parwft had died of drink, and ‘ 
nothing remained to ensure the peaceful ’ reign of Bulaki 
but the submission of Shah Johan. 

The craft of Orientals is beyond all fathoming. Asof 
Hlian had placed pulaki on the throne to quiet the army, but 
ho was still bent on winning* the empire for Shah Jehau. 
He' advised Bulaki to send a trusly grandee to the Bekhafl to 
call upon Shah Jehan to make his submission. The grandee 
found Shah Jehan at Burhanpore, vomiting blood in large 
quantities, and evidently on the point of*(leath, and he at 
once sent off a courier to report the matter to the new Padi- 
shah. .Shortly afterwards he was t 9 ld that Shah Jehan was 
dead, and. requested to as^ the Padishah to permit . the 
remains to be buried In the tomb of Akbiar. Bulaki joyfully 
consented. Bfe was oirly too glad to heap of his uncle's death 
to raise ony^difficulty as regards the burial. 

AH this while Shah Jehan was olive anH well at Burhau- 
pore. He ha^l filled a bason with the blood of a goat, and 
.taken some into his mouth, in order to deceive the emissary 
' frcOn Bulaki. Asof Khan was weeping sham tears over the 
death of his son-in-law, and advising Bulaki to go to Agra 
and attend his uncle’s funeral. • An empty bier was con- 
ductoA in sad precession 4o Agra, accompanied by Shah Jehan 
and a large army. Bulaki appeared with a small escort, but 
was Ijjiunderstruck at seeing the plains covered with ho^jse- 
men, and at. once suspected trea<^ery, .and , gal loped o£[ to 
Laliore. He was only, just in timV He heard thegAoise^of 
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the trumpets and kettle-drums proclaiming the accession df 
^hah Jeha'n as Padishah of Hindustan ; and presently ^a;roar 
of acclamations announced that Shah Jeh|in had enter^ the 
fortress of Agra, and ascended the throne of the Great 
Moghul. 

The fate of Biilaki js a mystery to this day.. It was saicf 
by the Muhammadan historians of. the time that he was 
murdered at Lahore, together with Shahryar and a host of 
other princes of the house of Akbar. Ten years afterwards 
some ambassadors, who had been sent to the Shah of Persia 
by the Duke of Holstein, mdc an exiled prince in Persia who 
was called Eulaki. At tile same timd ambassadors ffom 
^hah Jehan were rofpiesting the Shat of Persia to deliver up 
the exile, which the Shah refused to do. Whether the man 
in question was ‘ Eulaki or an impostor is a problem which 
will perhaps never be solved. 
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VI . — Reifjn of Shah Jekan : Fmtrlculal for the 
. Throne. 

. 1628 to\658. 

S HAH JEHAH began to reign in 1628, three years after 
the accession of Charley the First. As Hoe had fore- 
seen, he was bitterly disposed towards Chnstiaiis. He was 
belit on revenging the refusal of the Portuguese of Hughly to 
help Ilian with guns and soldiers. His wife J^jgihal was 
still more exasperated against them, for two of her daughters 
had become^ Christiana, and fountj a tefuge amongst the 
Portuguese, and posaibiymarried ChiistiaA husbands. More- 
over complaints were sent up from Bengal th^t the Portuguese 
kidnapped^ the people of the countiy, and carried them to 
Goa, where thpy were converted and baptised. Accordingly 
.Taj Mahal vowed that Hughly should bo destroyed, and that^ 
' ev^ry Portuguese prisoner taken at Hughly should be brought 
to Agra and cut in pieces. 

Every Englishman^in Bengal Is familiar with the town 
of Hughly, which is situated on the river of the S8ime name, 
about twenty-six xniles above Calcutta^ The cathedral, built 
by thf Portuguese in the rbign of Akbar, is still standing, 
and to this day a quaint Catholic ajr lingers about the spot. 
«But in ^he early years of the seventeenth century«ilughly 
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a trading empbrium — imposing^ wealthy, and full ef 
busy life. Portuguese ships of large burden, and. ‘native 
craft of every description, jdied up and down the river 
between Hughly and the Bay:of Bengal, and traded with 
Pegu, Malyjca and Goa. Tlie city was surrounded with 
fortifications and towers, ^mounfied w^th cannon, as a protect 
tmn against the pirates of Chittagong; and the Muham- 
madans in Bengal were complaining that the Christian dogs 
were grooving insolent behind their walls and guns, and 
buying slaves of the very pirates whom they were bound to 
destroy. 

^ The city of Hughly was doomed Jio a fate as bitter as that 
of Jerusalem in the hands of Nebuchadnezzar. All the natiye 
boatmen in the service of the Portuguese, to the number ct 
tlirec thousand, fied from the settlement at the first 
of attack. A vast host of Moghul soldiery was brought 
down the river from Burdwan; and all way of escape by 
the sea was blocked up by a Muhammadan fieet at.Sel^pore. 
Moreover the hot season^ was at its height, and the' Portu- 
guese ships, which' might have brokteh throu^i the blockade, 
were unable to move from Hughly through want of water. 

The siege of Hughly lasted four* months, and ^ its horrors 
were beyond all telling. There was a burning anxiety 
amongst the Portuguese for the safety of the women 
and 'children, hut nothing could be done beyond fighting" 
.day and night upon the walls. One ship, with two thousand 
' Christian men and women* on boarrl, would have fallen into 
the hands of the Muhammadans, but the magazine was fired 
and every sojal perishpd.' At last all was over . The fortifi- 
G^ons were mined and blown' up, and many only escaped 
the fire‘ to peri^h in .the uver. The survivoiSi to the number 
of six seven hundrea, were carried away as psuoners to. 
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Agra. Tty’ Mahal was, dead, or all would have been 
hlaugli^icod. As it was^ some turned Muhammadans ,tQ sav^ 
their wives and families ; others to escape being trampled to 
death by elephants, or* some other homble martyrdom. Boys 
were foitied to embrace Islam, and to serve as pages in the* 
^Vusos of Muharamadaii ^mastfers ; whilst the younger and 
. fairer women were condemned to a destiny Avorse than death 
in the zenanas of Shah Jehau and his grandees. 

Taj Mahal died at the age of forty, and Shah J ehan spent 
the* treasures of the empire in building a mausoleum for her 
remains, which is standing to tliis day.’ It is a hall of 
nlarblo, With a dome, towers, and pavilions surrounded by 
gardens and terraces. The walls on the outside are of 
dajszliiig whiteness ; but inside^ they are inlaid with precious 
stones ^f diflerent colours to represent birds and flowers ; 
whilbtHhe doors of the pavilions are thin slabs of white 
marble curiously p^foi*ai;e(r'llk^brIdjil Asciis. The whole 
structure, Avitji galleries and windows looking doAvn on groves 
and fouirtains, is a retreat for lovers, but th’o silence of de^th 
liaiigs over all. * The sdifl is gone, but the memories of 
loveliness are kngering round the tomb. 

Sliah* Jehan however soon forgot his beloved Taj Mahal. 
He married othej wives, and becam(Fthe’”]^frbh of gladiators 
ai^d dancing girls. He lounged away his winters at Agra and 
his sVimmers at Cashmorfe, leaving his generals to subdue 
rebellions Bajas, and keep the peace in distant provinces. 

ofjiia. amusements created a hosft of secret enemies. At 
festival times the wives ’and daughters of grandees were 
invited to hold a fancy fair in ttie pdlace gardens ; and the 
Padishaji and his princesses went from st^l to stall, bargaining, 
for brocades, embreideries, and fine myslinsi whilst husbands 
ond father^ .Aveie rigidly. nxcludod. Imt a day of reckoning 
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for . Shall Jehan ; a day vrhen. his own sons rebelled 
against him, and there was no one to draw a sword in ’behalf 
of his sovereign or risk his life in defence of the -throne. 

Shah J ehan had four sons by his' deceased wife Taj Mahal, 
Namely, D^ra, Shuja, Aumngzeb an.d Murad. Dara was the 
first-bom, and consefiudntly the heix apparent, but he was thti 
most unpopular of the f6ur. He* offended Muhammadans 
by despising the Koran. He offended Hindus by insulting 
the Rajas. He talked much with Catholic Fathers, and 
took many Eiu’opeans into his service as gunners dnd 
engineers, but he could not be persuaded to be a Christipi. 

^ ' When Shah Jehan w§5 growing^^old ho left the cares of 
government to Dara. He was mote avaricious than ever, 
and spent a great part of hktiine in counting his treasures. 
He left the Viceroys of provinces to commit any tyranny, and 
almost any vdlany, so long as they sent him presents of gold 
and jewels. He appointed his three younger sons to be 
Viceroys df the outlying puavinces. Shuja was sent to 
Bengal ; Aurangzeb to the' Dekhan ; and Murcul to Guzerat. 
There they maintained themselvds* at the'' expense of the 
people; whilst. the distance between them was*- so* great that 
they were unable -to plot agairwt*eacli other, or a9s^lssinate 
each •other, as they would have done had they remained at 
court. 

Dara was puffed up .with his sense of power, and the 
flatteries of the'very parasites who hated him for his insolence. 
He is suspected of hav&g murdere^ liis father’s minister ; 
and he certainly excited the jea^du^* darm of the Padishah 
by liis overbearing demeanour at cmirt. At the same time 
he was jealous and manned in’ his tom at the proceedings of 
his tliird brother- Aupngzpb, who -was to all appearance 
intriguing in the Deknan in the hope of making it a stepr 
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ping-stono to tlie possession of Hindustan.- Accordingly Dam 
was ti^ipg to sot his lather against Aurangzeb, whilst^ Shan 
Johan was trying to .set up Aurangzeb as a check upon the 
ambitious designs of Dara. 

Aurangzeb was the clevferest and' craftiest of all the four* 
^'jons of Shah Jehan, anc\ has often bsen^ compared with his 
, famous English contemporary, Oliver Cromwell. He pro- 
fessed to be a strict Muhammadan, zealous for God and the 
Prophet; and he sought the support of the old IMuliam- 
madan party, who had been out of court favour ever since 
Akbar had over-ridden the Ulaina. He was spare in figure, 
abstemious in diet, \fiain in his* dress, and full of piotis 
discourses on the law of • Muhammad, and a/Tectetl yearnings 
for a life of penitence and prftyer. He fixed his headquarters 
at a town which was called Aurangabad, •or “the city of 
Aurangzeb ; ” and he was often to be seen carrying a Koran 
under hi^ arm, and praying aloud in the Greets of Auranga- 
bad, like the Pharisees of old. • 

At this time the Moghuls had conquered tlie nortl^em 
part of the Delfhan, but* the southern region as far as the 
river Kistna jvas occupied by the two Muhammadan king- 
doms ef Bijapore and Gplkonda. Aurangzeb belonged to 
the Sunni 6ect,^and he hated the Sultans of Bijapora and 
Golkonda because they were both Shiahs.^ He was anxious r 

^ The antngonism*' between Sonnu and Shiahs* is an important 
element in the history of Islam ; almost ^ much so as the antc^onism 
between Catholics and ^fotestants in Uie histoiy of Christianity, 
After the death of Muhammad, four Csliphs reigned in sucoession as 
Popes of IcQam, eaoh havii^ been «lect^ or accepted in turn by 
the congregation at MedhUL » The Shiahs urged that the line of suc- 
eesslou «^ould not be rightfuH^ settled by the imfihigee of the body of 
believers, but ought to have been restricted to the family *of the 
Prophet. Muhammad had left no son, hut he'had adepts a bovf 
named AIi,^d xoarried him ^o his own daughter Fatimm Ahcordingl^ 
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in the first instance to conquer their territories and annex 
V^hem to* the Moghul empire^ and then to cross tho^Ki&tna 
river, and conquer the Hindu Rajas of t^xe Peninsula.^ 

Meanwhile a boy Sultan was reigning over Golkonda, and 
•a Persian adventurer, naiAed Ameer Jumla, obtained the i^ost 
of Vizier, partly by jxrijbea and partly by making love to llie 
Sultan’s mother. Subsequently Ameer Jumla found that his 
life was in danger, and he invited Aurangzeb to iiivad(‘* 
Golkonda. The pi*oposal was gladly accepted. Aurangzeb 
gave out that he was going to Bengal to betroth liis /?on 
Mahmud to the daughter<of Shuja; but he took anothei 
direction, and suddenly appeared with an army before the 
' walls of Golkonda, where ho wa^ joined by Ameer Junda. 
The Sultan saw no way of escape from their united forep s, 
and was about \£> surrender, when Aurangzeb received orders 
from the Padishah to raise the siege of Golkonda and 

the Shiahfl reject the fiist three Caliphs — Abubaker, Omar, and 
Othman — not being of kin to the Prophet ; and they accept Ali the 
fourth Caliph, and his two sons,* Hassan .and Hussein, as the only 
rightful successors of Muh^mad. In the present day the Sunnis and 
Shiahs are sbUl cursing and reviling each ^ther ; atjd as arguments are 
of Httle avail, the disputants oocasiona^y resort to fisticuffs, cudgels 
and swords, in t^he vague hope of settling the controversy by force of 
arms. • 

^ It may be as well to bear in mind that India is divided into three 
regiofis or zones, namely, Hindustan, the Dekhan, {md the Peninsula. 
Hindustan lies north and sooth between the Himalaya mountains and 
Nerbudda river, having the Punjab on the north-west and Ben^ on 
the south-east. The Dridian,pVoperly so called, lies to the south of Hindu- 
stan, between the Nerbudda and the Kistna riven ; it is a broad cause- 
way of table-land running from Hindustan towards the Peninsula,' 
bounded on the west by mountain chain known as the Western 
Ghats, and on the east by the jungles of G^ondwana and Orissa. The 
Peninsula lies to the soath of tho. Dekhan, between the Kistna and the 
sea, tapering, to a pdiit on the south known as Ci^ Comorin ; 
it was at tl^ period pijfoelled out amongst Hindu Bajas, whose little 
IriTi g iflf yn* had often bm invaded and j>landered by the Saltans of 
Bijapare and Gtolkoada, but had never as yet been conquered by the 
^lihaymadaqA t 
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return to * Aurangabad, Aurangzeb knew that JDara 
his but he. was compelled to obey orders. . Accord- 

ingly he patched up a peace, and married his* son Mahmud 
to a daughter of the Sultan, on the understanding that 
Mahinud should be declared heir apparent to Ih® kingdoift 
of Golkonda. * . , * • • 

Aurangzeb then returned to Aurangabad, accompanied by 
Ameer Jumla ; and costly presents were sent to Shah Jehan 
to induce him to agree to the conquast of Bijapore. Shah 
Jehan readily assejited, for he saw that the united armies 
of Ameer Jumla and Aurangzet might protect him against 
the'anlbitibn of Dara. ^ But Dara was again at work, . 
Ameer Jumla was ordered to send his wives and daughters to 
-court as pledges of his fidelity^ whilst Aurangzeb was ordered 
to remain at Aurangabad, and to take no part in the campaign 
against Bijapore. This arrangement checkmated Ameer 
Jumla. . He began operations against Bijapore, but he could 
not help Aurangzeb in the .qvent of any rebelKon, because 
liis wives and daughters would be at the inercy of Hara. • 
Suddenly ruiiours referberatcd through "the empire like the 
roll of thimder or rumblings of an earthquake. It was noised 
abroad in bazaars and caravanserais, in mo8<}ues and pagodas, 
in resting plaqes beneath trees and groves,' by wells,® tanks 
9,nd rivers, that Shah Jehan was dead or dying, and that his ' 
’ foul' sons were about to fight for the succession to the throne 
of Hindustan. In Bengal, Shqja was making hot prepara- . 
tions for marching an army towartls Agra. Blephants were 
dragging artillery^ arms and ammunition were served out at 
the arsenals ; couriers on horses* and* dromedarie.s were ridiiig 
to' an4 fro ; whilst every soldier looked to his weapons and 
accoutrements,, and every street and highway i^esounded wi& 
.the noise and* hubbub of war. • . .. 
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.Shiga left Bengal with a great Ijost, declaring that the 
Padishah had been ^isoned by Dara» ‘and that he wa^ ]gomg 
to avenge thCi murder. Aurangzeb remained a while longer 
in the Ddthan to mature his plans.* He told his officers that 
he was going to avenge the sacred Koran which Dark had 
insulted ; and he wrote to MuiUd, in p^U 2 erat, sa3ring;“^‘Dart^ 
is an infidel; Shtga is a heretic Shiah; whilst I myself am a 
Fakir; and if 1 can place you* on the throne as Padishah of 
Hindustan, I will retire from the worlds and spend the' 
remainder of my days in contemplation imd devotion at the 
tomh of the Prophet.” 

®A11 this while Shah Jehan was really alive, but* he was 
Very ill and closely shut up in the pakce, for Dara was jealous 
of his own son Soliman, and afraid that Shah Jehan would 
nominate Solimali to bo his* successor on the throne. But 
Danyas equally alarmed at the advance of Shtya. He issued 
pisodkmations that* Shah Jehan was alive and recovering, 
but no one believed them. He, persuaded the old Padishah 
to show himself in the Durbar halj, b\it the grandees would 
not tarust their eyes, and whispered that the Apparition was a 
tihipn- At last Dara sent the fiower of the army into 
B^igal under the command of Sojiman, and thus hoped to 
repel the advance of Shuja, and get Solimon^out of the way 
of his grandfather. 

For some days there was a lull, and then the tidings 
reached Agra that Auian^b and Murad had xmited their , 
forces, and were marchhig through Bajputana towards the 
capftaL Dora dared not leave Agra', but he sent a mixed 
army of Muhammadans and Bajputs to oppose the rebel 
princes^ The Muhammadan • generals, however, were * in 
secret 'coxnmumoation with Aurang^b, 'and during the 
Imttle c which ensued, ‘ the Muhammadan 'soldierfi held 
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jjoof ftom the fighting whilst the Ssyputs were cut to 

Bara was frantip at the disaster. He waited ifi vaiu 
for the return of ^oliman . from Bengal, and at last was 
compelled to take the field at the head of a vast mob of 
raw levies. But he was doomed to tSulTef for his pride and 
insolence. He was deserted by his own officers in the midst 
*of the battle, and compelled to fly to the Punjab with a 
mere handful of followers. 

•Aurangzeb and Murad advanced to Agra and surrounded 
the palace with their armies, Shah Jehkn pretended to fo,r- 
give them, and invited Aurangzeb into the inner apartments 
of the palace;* but Amingzeb was warned that if ho put* 
himself in the power of the •Padishah he would be murdered 
by the guard of Tartar Amazon's. Shah Jehan then tried to 
wip over Malimud, by promising him the throne if he would 
only turn against his father Aurangzeb. ’ But Mahmud was 
staunch, and Shah Jehan was shut up in the inner apart- 
ments, and hept there as^a state prisoner for the remainder 
of his days. ‘ p » , ' * 

Thus ende^ the great rebellion of the four sonfiT of Shah 
Jelrnn^ Aurangzeb was master of the situation, and gained 
the empire of Hindustan by the destructibn of his « three 
brethren. Murad was tempted to a carouse in the tent of 
Auiangzeb, and then exposed to the Muhammadan officers in 
a drunken, state, as a prince who had foifeitecLall claim to the 
throne by his violation of the laWr.of the Koran. He was 
sent in silver chains tcftl^e fortress of Gwalior, and was con* 
demned to die by the bite t)f a cobni. Bara was betrayed to 
Aurangzeb, and barbarously paraded be fore the people of 
Delhi,* clothed in tattered garments, ai^ mounted On the 
sortie ele|>hant that could be found. • He was tl|6n murdered 
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bj assassins in a private chamber, declaring in his last mo-v. 
ments^that he put his faith in Christianity. Shuja .e^^ped 
■with his family to Arakan, but every one of the party is 
said to have been miserably slaughtered by the king of that 
country. 

Mahmud, the eldest son of Aurangzeb, met ■with a pitiable 
fate. In early life he was to have been betrothed to a 
daughter of Shuja ; but he was married at Golkonda to the 
daughter of the Sultan. Subsequently Aurangzeb sent him 
with an army to fight against Shuja. He kept back 
Mahmud’s young wife on prince that she was unfit to go to 
the war, but in reality as® a pledge fof the fidelity* of‘ her 
* husband The result was that Mahmud, being deprived of 
■ his Golkonda princess, began to* think of the young lady in 
Bengal to wholn he was \6 have been betrothed; and 
eventually he ran away to Shuja, and married his fair cousin. 
After awhile Mahmud repented of his alliance with Shuja, 
and returned to his father, but Aurangzeb never forgave ; 
and the son was condemned by his own father to imprison- 
ment for life in the fortress of Gwalior. % * 

Solimdn, tiie eldest son of Dara, met with ^ similar fate. 
He had escaped .from Bengal to C^hmere, but was betrayed 
by a IpU^a and sent to Aurangzeb. He was bound in golden 
chains, and brought into an inner hall of the palace before 
Aurangzeb and his grandees; whilst the ladies of the zenana-, 
sat behind a lattice to see the young prince, whom many 
of them had known fross his infancy. Bernier, the French 
physician, was an eye witness of .thd scene, and describes it 
as paMmtte to the last degree. Some of the grandees were 
moved to tears, whilst there was doleful -weeping and walling 
amongst the ladiei^ behind the lattica The young man was 
tall o^d handsome, and profoundly ^reverential. He was in 
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terror lest -he should be forced to diiak poust, a horrible 
mixtiyrp^.of hemp aii<J night-shade, which destroyed tte brain, 
and turned the strongest man into a babbling idiot. “ Kill 
me at once,” he said, '\^th a pleading air, “but do not compel 
me to drink poust 1 ” Aurangzeb himself was moved by the • 
spectacle, and promised in a lorpd voica t^Lat* ho poust should 
be given to him. Next .morning the prince was sent away 
to Gwalior, and it is to be hoped that Aurangzeb kept his 
word; but nothing more was heard of Soliman. 

The fratricidal wars between tte sons of the Padishah for 
the succfession to the throne are typos of the wars in othefr 
countries which have prevailed from the earliest times. The 
rivalry between Jacob and Esa^ Solomon and . Adonijah, 
William Rufus and Robert of Normandy* had a similar 
origin. Such wars are guarded against in Europe in the 
l)resent day by the force of public law; wliilst they have, 
ceased in India ever since the, establishment of the Britii^ 
government as the. paramount power. 
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VII. — Rciijn of A^iravgzch : Pevsecvtion of Hindus. 

‘ 1658 to 1707. 

A XJRANGZEB-’was estaWishcd on tlib tlu'one at Delhi in 
^ the palace of the Great Moghul. He had?^triim>phed 
over all his enemies, hut he was haunted hy a skeleton night 
and day. His father was a s^te prisoner in the palace at 
Agra, and at any moment might he delivered from captivity 
and restored to his tln*one and empire. Where would he be 
thenl Condemned, strangled, poisoned, or at the best a 
prisoner or an exile. 

Meanwhile the surround iitj/s of Aurangzeb Were perhaps 
more magnificent than those of any, of his - predecessors. A 
new Delhi had been founded by Shah Jehan, and is known 
to this day as Shah Jehanabad, or the “city of Shah Jehan 
and still, when^seen from a distance, it is one of tlie loveliest 
cities in the world. Domes and towers, moftques and fortifi- 
cations, peer through a paradise of trees and gardens ; whilst 
^impses of the river Jumna, and of the great palace of recl^ 
sandstone which stancii^between the river and the city, will* 
carry the imagination of the pilgrimefar back to the Moghul 
capital as it was in the days, of the Emperor Aurangzeb.^ 

* ^ It will be rememl^red that Moore's poem of ^ Lalla Booth " turns 
vnon the marriage of the yoongest daughter of Aurangzeb, the Lalla 
iu' questton, witlu the Multan of Bucharia or ^khaiw. It is 
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A.D. 1668.] 

• • , « 

was neve^a great metropolis like London or JParis : 

it was a camp turned into a capital. Tlier© were broad 
streets and narrow lqnes5 but the bulk of the houses were 
mud 'huts, little better than common tents ; and even thtf 
mansions of the grandees, witfi thei» imposing gateways and 
courtyards, were mostly .Wilt of clay whitened with lime: 
very few wore built of brick or stone. When the Padisliah 
was at D(*llii the city was full of people ; but when he was 
away in camp the streets were silent and bare. 

The aristocracy of tlie MoghuT, the grandees of the empire, 
wore of* the same evahescent chara^cter as the buildings. The 
princes of Kajputana, w^o dwelt at couri, were the only 
Imreditary nobles with landed possessions, and they might 
build houses of stone at DeDii or Agm, which might last for 
generations. But the Muhammadan grandees, whether 
Persians^ or Turks, wore creatures of a* day. Their ranl^ 
their wealth, their honours and tlieir offices or* commands,, 
depended solely on tlifi personal favour of the sovereign, pnd 
were not inherittJd or djuived from landed estates or family 
titles of any, sort or kind. All the lands of the empire 
belonged to the Padishali and altlrough the rents or revenues 
of these lands were sometimes assigned in Jaghir in Imu of 

sad to destroy illusions, but the plot of the poem hea no foundation in 
history. Aurangzeb h^d good reasons for hating the Sultan of Bokhara, 
and he had no daughter namod Lalla Bool^ whilst a marriage between 
such a daughter and the rude Uzbeg Sultanof Bokhara waa as unlikely 
as the minstrelsy of Feramorz or the criticismB of Fadladeen. The 
following bit of Aioore^s prose intaroduotion is however worth quoting : — 
^^6 day of Lalla Rc^kh'a departtire fsom Delhi was aa rolendid 
as sunshine and pageantry could make it. The bazadrs and baths 
were all ^vered with the richest tapestry; hundreds of gilded^bsigea 
floated on the Jumna, with their banners shiniDg.in the water ; while 
through the strqdts groups of beautiful children weilt strewing thw 
mostdeltoioiH flowers around^ till e?e|ry part of t^e dty Was as ffagranft 
as if a ooravan of musk from Khotau had passed through it.” 
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pay, or as a reward for particrulay' services, lands 
atill belonged to the Padishah, and tne rents might be 
resumed at any moment at the .will *01 yphim of the Padishahs 
Under Moghul rule in 'India, a fair white complexion was 
the chief claim to nobility, and, if combined .with intelligence 
and courtly tact, would enable the. humblest individual to 
rise to the highest position in the empire next to the princes 
of the blood. Ameer Jumla, the Vizier of Golkonda, and 
friend of Aurangzeb, was the son of a Persian oil dealer, who 
originally entered the service of the Moghul, and owed his 
fortune to his complexion. i"' But this fairness of countenance, 
which has always been regarded && a stamp of nobility in 
Oriental countries, often disappears in India after two or 
three generations, and aU claim to distinction disappears in 
lile manner. The grandfather of a Muhammadan faijiily 
jnght be a minister, a viceroy, and an Ameer of the first 
water ; but his son could only be a captain, whilst his grand- 
son, bom perhaps of a still duskier mother, might be obliged 
to serve as a common soldier. * 

The fact was that in the palmy days of the ]\Jogliul empire 
the Muhammadan grandees had no territorial influence. 
Thejtwere mostly adventurers of Persian or Turkish origin, 
and their incomes were nothing but military pay on a liberal 
scale, and the profits of their respective commands. When * 
a grandee died $11 his w^th was inherited by the Padishah. 
Gold and jewels might sbmetimes be concealed for the benefit 
of the family, and small pensions vfere often given for the 
support of widows ; but the harries of the Padishah seized 


• ^ The fivit obapier'if the Book of Daniel o<»itahur a ouriooB Hlnstra- 
tion of* the idea ii f air ooiiQdezk|ns, oomhined with stgat^^ 9 ! fonuyt 
whi^h prevails In lBdi4 to .this dayt c 
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all they could, and the sons of the wealthiest’Muhamniadans 
had; no altemativV but to enter the service of the Padishah. 

It was not until mer days, when the Moghul Sovereigns had 
dwindled into pageants* that estetes and even commands 
became hereditary in fajnilies. ... 

The court life in Dollii centred iif tfie palace on the river 
Jumna, but the city life centred in the great square between 
the palace and the city proper. This square was a bazaar for 
traders, a parade ground for troops and horses, and a general 
jliaco of resort. . Wares of ev^ry kind were offered for sale, 
from shawls and jewellery down^ to pottery and brass lotahs.' 
Moiinlebanks and jugglers amused» the crowd with tJieij . 
performances ; whilst astrologers sat on pieces of carpet, with 
books and mathematical instruments, and j;old the fortunes 
of any man or woman who chose to consul? them. Here the 
nflfortunate Dara was paraded before liis execution, in order 
that the people of DeUii might not be deluded on a futi4Fq 
day by any impostor bearing«his name, * 

The magnificent gateway of the, palace faced the square, 
and was guarded by two* huge elephants di stone, egch having 
a colossal statue of a Kajput warrior on its. back. Passing 
through the gateway, th» visitor entered a series of streets of 
palace shops and offices leading to the Durbar liall anH other 
.buildings. There were also workshops for embroiderers, 
goldsmiths, artists, tailors and dressmakers, who were kept 
constantly at work for the GreatyAIoghuI and his ladies; 
Tliero also were quart^ for the Muhammadan grandees, who 
kept watch and ward da'y and night in rotation, whilst the 
Eajput princes kept guard in lik*e manner in the square 
outside. . • , • 

The Durhar, or grand hall .of audieffCe, was built at t^ie • 
> far end* ef a large quadrangis surrounded by*arcade%. The 
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oeiling was of white marhle, supported hy thirty nibble' 
columifs.* The whole surface was decort^d with gold^and 
colours, whilst a golden inscription ran round the cornice — 
there be an Elysium on eatth, .it is' this !’* The throne 
in a recess at the back of ^ the hall, and over the throne 
was a peacock constructed of gold "and jewels, valued at 
many millions sterling. The peacock is an emblem of the 
sun, and was no doubt symbolical of the legend that the 
Great Moghul was descended irom the sun through Chenghiz 
Khan. . ^ ^ ■ 

Beyond the Dxnrbar hall was the haram or zenana, known 
as the Mahal. It was a Muhammadan heaven of pavilions, 
gardens, and houries, guarded by Tartar Amazons. Queens, 
princesses, and •concubines were kept secluded in theF{^ 
retr^ts, under the control of duennas and governesses, to 
swell the pomp an^l dignity of the Great Moghul. They 
.\TOre all dressed in the sdme fashion, arranging their 'hair in 
tresses, and 'glittering with jewels ; buj; every day each one. 
wore a new dress of a» different colour, gome, like ^ur 
Mahal and Taj Mahal, interested * themselves in affairs of 
state, or strove to promote the welfare and advancement of 
fathers and brothers outside the* palace walls; but tlie 
majority dawdled away their time in listless languor, and 
admiring themselves in the little mirror which every lady 
cariied with her,Jjianging from her thumb by a ring. Zenana 
' life was pleasanter in ci^ip, and especially when the Great 
Moghul moved with all his court to the cool mountains of 
Cashmere. As Thomas Moor^ sings : — 

** If woxfian uan make the wont wilderness dear, 

• Think, think what a heaven she can make. of Cariun^Pl 

« Aurangas^, *wlth**all his strictness, cared littie about the 
religion Of'liis wivw, t^iid nffcy hav%; thought that^ women 
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had no souls. ^ His* first wife was’ a Bajput princess, 
antf ‘iff said to n^ve worshipped idols in her own apart- 
ments. His favourite was a Christian girl of Circassia, 
who had been sold* as a slave tp Dara, and after his death 
became the wife of his conq^ueror ; but phe must have 
unlike the Christian wife of Akbar, lor she* is said to have 
smuggled wine into the zenana, arid to have indulged pretty 
freely whenever she had an opportunity. 

Aurangzeb was still ambitious of establishing the Muham- 
madan religion throughout his empire ; but for some years he 
was chary of i)ersecuting Hindvis, lest he should drive the 
Jlajas to liberate Shah, Johan. A*ccordingly, be conteiitefJL 
liiraself with improving the morals of Muhammadan grandees 
by punishing drunkenness, and prohibiting tlie performances 
of musicians and dancing girls. The musicians did not give 
in without a protest. One Friday, as Aurangzeb was going to 
mosque, he fell in with a mob of mourners following a bier, 
filling the -air with bitter wailings. On enquiring what was 
the matter, .he, was told that they were going to buiy>thoir 
mother, whose name was “ Music," and who had bjeen put to 
death by tKe Padishah. Aurangzeb smiled grimly, but only 
told them to bury her d^p, as she must never rise again. 

About this* time Aurangzeb was much annoyed by Sivegi 
the Mahratta. This man was a Hindu brigand, who had re- 
volted against tl^e Sultan of Bijapore, and founded an inde- 
pendent principality in the mounta'ns of me Konkan, to the 
eastward of the modei^i city of Bombay. He possessed several 
forfiiesses, mostly bililt on the^ tops of mountains, with one 
'v^ding ascent cut irf the precipitous sides. Wheri Aurangzeb 


was \ficeroy of the Moghul Dekhan, he fonned an allii^nce with 


Sivaji, and ceded certain territories, with the •\iew of taking 
refuge m*tb^e fortre^d^s in thb event of any disaster during 


\ 
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his wars fojr the' throne. When, however, ho w'as established 
on the Uirone at Delhi, he appointed his uiyle Shaista £3ian, 
a brother of Taj Mahal, to. be Viceroy of xhe Dekhan, with 
instructions to resume the lands -and root out Sivaji and his 
M^urattas. « . 

*haista Khan, howerei^, met ^th disaster. He captured the 
Mahratta fortress of Poona, but could not find Sivaji. One 
night he was drinking wine with Kis officers when Sivaji and 
his Mahrattaa broke into the pavilion, and fell upon the intoxi- 
cated guests with drawn swordg. The confusion was horrible. 
Some were killed, when the ladies of the zenana rushed in q.nd 
.guif out the lights. Shaista Khan Reaped with the loss of 
three fingers, but many of his officers were left bleeding on the 
floor. Meanwhile^ swarms of Mahrattas were plundering the’ 
ctmg, and the Moghul soldiers were flying in a panic. Sud- 
denly the enemy disappeared in the darkness, and presently 
thp Mahrattas wej^ to be seen in the distance, clinching a 
Kill with their booty, and lighting up the whole country 
round with flaming torches. 

Whilst ^Aurangzfib was smarting * at the news, tidings 
reached him of another disaster. Sivaji and his Mahrattas 
had broken into ‘the Moghul port of Surat, and plundered 
the town, whilst the Kawab of Surat shut hiu^self up in the 
fort^ and no one ventured to beat off the marauders, except 
the Christian Kafirs, as they were called, at the English and 
Dutch factories. '^On tl^js occasion an Englishman named 
Smith was earned off prisoner to the Mahratta camp outside 
the town, where the illustrious Sivaji was torturing the native 
householders to surrender their hidden hoards, and occasion- 
ally cut^g off hands and legs as an efficacious method of 
^ducing them to comply with .his demands. Now and then 
a head was cut off to jancefurago^the others. 
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Aurangzeb stifled his rage and mortification ^t the news 
froKf Poona and Surat, and feigned a desire to mak^ friends 
with SivajL He praised the Mahratta for courage and clever- 
ness before all the gi'andoes in^ the Durbar, and sent the 


Raja of Jeypore to persuade Sivaji to cgme to Delhi, ^d 
promised that the Maliratta slioulB be appointed Viceroy of 


the Dekhan in the room of Shaista Khan. The “ mountain • 


rat,” as Sivaji was called, fell into the trap. • He went to 
Delhi with the full conviction that Aurangzeb would make 
him Viceroy. He was recei)fed in the magnificent hall of 
aivlionee, but placed so low down on the platform that ho 
knew he had been dyped. Accordingly, ho shouted* ouli 
that the Padishah had broken his word, and that aU the 
grandees who had been placed above liim "srere cowards. He 
then loft the platform and stalked out of tlie palace. How 
fie got off with his life is a mystery to this day. It is said 
that he escai>ed from DeUii in an empty vegetable basket, and 
disguised himself as^a Hindu beggar; but it is Certain thatlfe 
reached Popna^in safety, and that Aurangzeb was over, after- 
wards afraid of attackiAg him. * ^ 

At la*st*Shah Johan died at Agra, and.it was whispered 
that he had been miudwed at the instigafion of Aurangzeb. 
There is certainly something suspicions al)Out the death of 
the captive sovereign, for Aurangzeb -issued proclamations for- 
bidding his subjects from writing the history of his reign; us 
if to prevent any record of the parricide from being handed 
down to posterity. . Accordingly, for some years little is 
known of the current of events in India, beyond stories of 
wars and disasters in Cabul, and plots within the palace, 
which seem to have hindered Aurangzeb in the ae^zapliidi- 
xnent’ of his ambitious designs, for the o^ablishment of Islan;^ 
aa the universal faith throughout all India. * • • 
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Aurangzeb made one more effort tq entrap Sivaji, He 
sent Shah Alam, his eldest son next tii the iniprisohod 
Mahmud, to command the Moghul army in the Dekhan, 
•with orders to sham a rebellion. * ^^’othihg was more natural 
in Moghul times than for the ejdest son of the Padishah to 
rebel against his fathef j and all the •Muhammadan geneials 
joined in the rebellion, as well as the Pajputs under the 
Raja of Jeypore. But Sivaji was on his guard, and suspected 
that Aurangzeb was playing liis old game of craft. Accord- 
ingly he professed to. throw himself heart and soul into the 
cause of the rebels, but refused to leave his stronghpld- in 
•the^’ mountains. He pledged himself to keep order in the 
Dekhan, whilst Shah Alain waged war against liis father in 
Hindustan. So far the sham rebellion was a failure. An 
imperial army appeared upon the scene, and Shah Alam was 
obliged to sliam a surrender. The rebel officers were put to 
^eath or sent into banishiiient, whilst the Raja of Jeypore is 
&id to have*^ been poisoned. ‘Henceforth, however, Shah 
Alanr was pcjwerless to rebel, although every crown prince 
had done ?o since tte days of Akbar, for neither Moghul nor 
Rajput would have ever trusted him again. ** 

About the twentieth year of th6 reign of Aurangzeb, the 
MoghuS empire was thrown into a ferment. Aurangzeb had 
begun to work out his scheme for the conversion of the Hindus 
to "the religion of .the Koran. A great Hindu pagoda was 
burnt down near Delhi. ^Another* magnificent pagoda at 
Muttra, whose gilded domes could bet seen from Agra, was 
turned into a mosque. The, Viceroys of provinces were 
commanded to destroy all pagodas and idols in their re- 
spective .jurisdictions in like manner! The celebratira of 
'Hindu festivals* was strictly forbidden ; and religious mendi- 
cants, who had flouTwhed''in all* parts 6f India from a* remote 
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antiquity, were driven out of Hindustan. No Hindus were 
allg^d to serve, the Moghul government in any Rapacity, 
unless they turned Muhammadans ; and stories are told of 
Brahmans, who reixounced the worship of idols and accepted 
the* religion of the Koran, being* specially appomted to high 
posts and conimanda. ^ ’ 

Most of the Hindus appear to have submitted to their fate. ^ 
On one occasion, however, the city of Dellii was threatened by 
a mob of fanatics. An old woman, who pretended to exercise 
supernatural powers, called on the people to dethrone the 
Padishah as the enemy of the*gods. The bulk of the Moghul 
army ‘was away in Cabul, and a^body of horsemen whichwas 
sent against the rioters Vas defeated and scattered. Aurang- 
zeb, however, was a match for the prophetess. Ho raised 
another body <jf horsemen,* and fastened holy texts and 
magical devices to the manes of their horses; and the 
fanatics were so frightened that they Add at the first charge, 
and many were cut to pieces, whilst the popular* belief in 
old lady was shattered for ever. 

Henceforth '^Aurangz^b was regarded as a demon and 
sorcerer,, against whom it was useless to contend. At the 
same* time tliose Hindus^ w;lio abandoned their national faith, 
and accepted the creed of Islam, were often the mosij active 
in perseouting their fellow-countrymen, and in filling tl^elr 
private coffers with the spoils of idolatry. Apostacy from 
Hinduism was the highest virtue in the eyes of Aurangzeb ; 
it covered a multitude of sins, and was a certain way of 
securing wealth and Honour. 

But Aurangzeb took dhe step which threatened to shake 
the empire to its foundations. From the days of ^the eady 
Caliplis it had been a fundamental law of Islam lhat if a 
people ^wAe brought . under ^Muhammadan dominion, 8ut 
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refused to emljratce the Muhammadan region, they miist pay 
a poll te-x known as Jezya, or otherwise forfeit theii; lives 
and property. • Under this rule the Hindus had paid the 
Jezya to the early Muhammadan conquerors of Hindustan ; 
bwfc the tax Ijad been abolished by Akbar, as contrary to the 
'principles of toleration laid dowii by Chcngliiz Khan, and no 
e^uch tax had been levied by Jehanghir or Shah J'^lian. 

Aurangaeb reversed the policy of his predecessors, and 
ordered the Jezya to be levied from all who refused to 
become Muhammadans. The amount was not heavy ; about 
haJf-a-crown a month for merchants, a shilling a month for 
furtisons, and sixpence a month for poor people ; but, small 
or great, it drove the Hindus into rebfeUion. Men who had 
looked helplessly on whilst pagodas were destroyed and idols 
< 3 arti|ed away, begm to revolt against th(* appeal to their 
llookets. Little is known of these insurrections, beyond the 
foot that they broke out in different quarters of the empire. 
^10 Sikhs rebelled in the Pupjab, and the more timid 
inhabitants of Bengal took up arms in the same cause ; and 
it would seem that the Hindus only wanted a hational leader 
to enable t&em to throw off the yoke of the Muhammadans, 
whom tiiey outaumbered twenty or tjiirty-fold. 

One formidable ‘rising broke out in the city of Delhi A 
mob of Hindus blocked up the way to the mosque, and 
theire were no means for dispersing them. At last Aurangz^b 
oisrdered the elephants to charge, and numbenT were trampled 
to dmth. The massacre had its effect The Hindus yielded 
to their destiny and paid the Jezya, -afthough they did not 
oeeeo to comply of the heaviness of the burden. 

Aumngzeb was mad enou^ to jattempt to compel the 
princes ahd people of«JUgputana to pay the Jezya ; and dt k 
a 'nearly be BU!Ccee(^d in carrying out his ptgset 
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^ In Jeypore the tax was actually collected by the officers of 
the Jdoghul ; bul.the Raja was dead,* and his riglitful heir 
was* a prisoner in the hands of Aurangzeb, and consequently 
no opposition was raised* 

In Jodhpoie the case was different. The Bsga was dead 
but his widow, was regent, and for ^Iqng’tiine she resolutely ‘ 
refused to permit the Jezya to be levied. At last a com- 
promise was effected, l^e Jezya was not levied from her 
subjects, but redeemed by a cession of territory. 

. The Rana of Oodeyix)re alone bore the brunt of the storm. 
He was deaf to all the demands and threats of Aurangzeb, 
Th6 Moghul might Invade his territories, capture his cities, 
and carry away his harvests; but he and his subjects* 
Avould fly to the recesses ^of the Aravulli mountains, as 
their fathers had done before them, and Aght on until the • 
bitter end. 

Aurangzeb, puffed up with oriental' pride, resolved to 
crush the refractory Rana, as Darius and Xerxae thought 
crush the Greeks in dJays of old. Four overwhelming armies, 
under the cbmihand of fthe Padisli^ and three of his sons, 
were brougjit up fix)m the extremities of the Smpire to 
blockade and starve out the Rana. But nieither the Great 
Moghul nor the princes of the blood could prevail fgainst 
the stubborn obstinacy of the Rana. The rocks were 
ramparts, and no one but a Bheel or a goat could have 
forced the interminable defiles. For years the strength, of, 
the Moghul was frittered away before the AiavulU mountams, 
and the Rana of Oode^^ixme was as far off as even 

Suddenly Aurangzeb was thrown into a panic by the zebet 
lien of his favourite son Akhar. The prince had bee^ worked 
upon Ay ‘the regent princess of Jodhpoie^ wlsD x 

^^['evolt against Aurangze})) as Ajpmgseb bad revolted •sgaililt 
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Shah Jehan, and sent an army of fifty thousand Eajputs to 
support him. For a long time the Padishah 'refused to beUeve 
that A^bar h^d turned against him, but at last ^s eyes ‘were 
opened, and he saved himself by a craft which never failed 
him. He sent artful lertters to Akbar, praising him for 
having betrayed' the ^Rajputs } and he tool^ care that the 
letters should fall into the hands', of the Eajputs. The 
Jodhpore general at once concluded that Akbar was a traitor, 
and his rebellion a sham, like that of Shah Alam ; and all 
his Rajputs went back that very night to tell the stoiy at 
Jodhpore. At early dawn Akbar saw that his allies had 
vfi^Tiished, and fled for his life. After endless adventures 'and 
* *hair>breadth escapes he at last found .4 refuge in the fortresses 
of the Mahrattas. 

Aurangzeb wad^ deeply moved by the rebellion of Akbar. 
Occasionally he mistrusted his other sons, and had im- 
prisoned Mahmud for life in the fortress of Gwalior; but 
^.Ikbar was tj>.e youngest of his acknowledged sons, and as dear 
to him as Absalom, was to Da^id. Rebellion, however, was 
an unpardonable sjn, and Aurangzelj»twas forced to patch up a 
peace wifli the Rana, and to turn his whole strength against 
the Mahrattas and compel them, if possible, to surrender tlie 
rebel Akbar. It will suffice to ’*say that Aurangzeb was 
j;).wa^d ; that the Mahrattas defied him in the mpuntains of 
ti^e Konkon, and that Akbar eventually escaped to Persia', 
where he died in ^zile. 

Auinngzeb retired fronu Bajputana about 1682 ; he died in 
1707. During the intervening period of a quarter of a 
century he never returned to Delhi He was warned by the 
fate of his father, Shah Jehan, not to expose himself to. a 
fSbellicfla of his soi^s by shutting himself up in the palace ; 
asid he^B])ent.the remainder of his dajs in camp, wandering 
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to and fro* with his army, like his Moghul ancestors, Chenghiz 
Klj^’nnd Timour# * . .. 

liie splendour of the camp life of Aurangzeb was re- 
membered for generatioils after his death. It resembled the 
pageant march of Jehanghir from his palace at Ajmere to the 
first halting-place, as SQep and described by Sir Thomas Eoe ; 
but it WAS rendered more imposing by a long array of cannon, • 
elephants Joadod with treasures, waggons piled up with 
records and accounts, and camels carrying drinking water 
from the river Ganges. Tlie^ approach of Aurangzeb was 

heralded on all occasions by clouds of incense, but whether it 
was only intended to perfume tfie imperial camp, or wcCS . 
relic of the old worshipr of the Padishah, is a question which 
must be left to conjecture. * , 

But although Aurangzeb was more or Ifess foiled by the 
Rajputs and Mahrattas, he extended the Moghul empire 
further ^louth than any of his predecessors. Sivaji died about 
1680, and within a few years .after his death Arfrangzeb con 'll 
qucred the Muhammadan Sultans of Bija^re and Golkonda, 
and his generals conquei^d the Hindu Carnatic between thJ^ 
Kistna and the Coleroon rivers, and compelled many of the 
Rajas of the Peninsula to.pay tribute. At the same time hp^ 
came in contact with the English settlemenfs. Bombay wj[ -y. 
beyond his reach, as it was siurounded by the Malmit|| 
country ; but the flame of Aurangzeb was a liotlsdhBeld word 
at Surat, Madra^, and Calcutta, and he was regarded in • 
Europe as the greatest Asiatic sovereign next to the Shah of 
Persia or Emperor of cliina, 

Aurfhgzeb had always been, curious about European 
national^ He had ascended the throne in 1658, the Viqryy^ar 
that Oliver Cromwell died, an^ ho lived to tjie yeat 1707^ 
being tho second year of* the reign of Qty&en Aline. • Shortly 
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after liis accession to the throne he fell foul of his tutor in . 
public Durbar for having told him that* Holland was a^eat 
empire; that England was larger than France; and that the 
King of France was a Raja of the second class ; whereas he 
had heard on competent authority, doubtless from Bernier, or . 
other Frenchmen who liwd at Delhi, ^ that the King of Franco 
was the greatest sovereign in Europe. 

There was, however, a serious misunderstandi^ between 
Aurangzeb and the English, which led to a lamentable war. 
The East India Company had obtained a royal charter from 
successive sovereigns of England, granting them the solo right 
, of ^trading with the East Indies; but it was impos^ble to 
prevent interlopers from interfering in this trade, and these 
interlopers were often downright pirates, who plundered the 
ships of the Moghul going on pilgrimage to Mecca, and more 
than once ill-treated some lady pilgrims that belonged to the 
Padishah’s zenana. * Aurangzeb was naturally furious at the 
^Insult, and wreaked his wrath ppon the East India Company, 
but .after much midchief bad been done on both sides, there 
^^erc explanations and concessionoj and during the latter 
years of the reign the English had very little reason to com- 
, T)lain of the !Mo§hul. 

I, ^ 

^ One grievance is typical of the times. ^ The English 
' S^ported large quantities of saltpetre from Patna-, and drove 
a- roaring trade during the civil war in England between 
. Cliarles and his parliament, and the war m Europe between 
William of Orange and Louis the FourteentL But the 
Sultan of Turkey complained that -much of the saltpetre was 
used for thq slaughter of Muhammadans, and Aurangzteb, who 
a JSunni like the Snltan, prohibited all further exporta- 
tions from his territories. 

GeiicUi, the l^lian treveUer, * had an audiejnee with . 
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Aurangzerb in 1695, and describes him os of a low stature, 
large nose, slender in body, and stooping ^w^th age. 
lie walked leaning on a staff forked at the top*, yet endorsed 
petitions without spectacles, and showed, by his cheerful 
smiling countenance, that he was pleased with doing business 
in the Durbar. His Jmrd Vas wtiie, and his complexion 
olive calaured. 

The Chfistian Sultana, the favourite of Aurangzeb, came 
to a sad end. She had a son, whom the Greeks would have 
called Cambyses and she persuaded Aurangzeb to make him 
Sultan of tlie newly conquered territories of Bijapore and 
Golkohda. No sooner, however, was Aumngzeb dead th^ 
his tliree other sons we^t to war with each other, and two 
nvere defeated and slain, \^hilst Shah ALam, the survivor, 
ascended the throne under the name of Bahadur Shah. The 
l)oor Christian mother pleaded hard for Cambyses, but her 
tears and prayers were thrown away. Bahadur Shah was too 
good a Muhammadan to perupt the son of a Christian motht • 
to reign as Sultan over Muhammadan territories. Canijoyses^ 
was defeated, captuTedf,»and murdered, and the fate of h\ 
mother isr amiyster^ to this day. , * 

» » 

^ Our forefathers called him Cawn Bnx, which is tolemU^^; 
telligible. ModEbm scholars, however, persist in writing It Sr* 'J 
•Ba^h, which is somewhat trying to j&rglish readers. Oambyse^Jb 
less troublesome. 
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VIIL-— Jlfa/za Rajas and Bi*ahmans. 

1627 to 1748/ 

TWIFORE Aur&ngzeb was Padishab, and when he was 
only Vioeioy of the Moghul Dekhan, a new Hindu 
power was rising in the western Ghats, known as .that of 
pSivaji the Mahratta. Something has already b^en told of 
his alliance ^th^Aurangzeb before the rebellion of 
^e princes, and hiS subsequent outbrWk at ^oona, plunder of 
Surat, anS extraordinary adventures at DelhL But Sivaji is 
the founder of Ithe once famous .Mahratta power, which 
►jM wkihe Moghul empire to its foundations, gnd threatened 
^'^oveopshadow the rise of British power in In<^ until it was 
crushed by the ly^rs at the, beginning of the nineteenth 
‘Century. Moreover, there are other incidents that will appear 
hereafter which render the tale of Sivaji and his Mahrattas 
one of the most interesting in Indian history. 

Sivaji was bom in 1627, lihe last year of the re^gn of 
^h^riSg]^, and he died in 1680, about the middle^ of the 
"^eign of Au^angzeb^ Prior tg this period little or nothing 
was known of the l{ahrattas.\3 They^were an obscure race of^ 
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hardy cultivators^ occyf ying tlie mountains of the Konkan, 
betMfSfih Goa and • Surat, and spreading eastward ot'er the 
plains of the Dekhan as far as Nagpore. The Mahrattas of 
the plains became peaceful ‘‘subjects of the Sultans of the 
Dekhan, or of the Great Moghul, and for. a long fime had no . 
history. But the Mahrattas of the ltdnkan maintained their 
indepeifllence in their natural fortresses, like the mountaineers ** 
of Wales before they were conquered by Edward the First. 
Occasionally they served as mercenaries in the Muhammadan 
armies, but many ‘became freebooters and cattle-lifters, and 
woBc the terror of the neighbouring plains. 

The Mahrattas of the ^Konkan were intelligent and active^* 
like all mountaineers, but they were rude and ignorant. They 
claimed kinship with the Rajputs, but they were smaller in 
stature, with long arms, and had nothing of Eajput politeness 
or* ideas of chivalry. They were superstitious in the extreme, 
ospecialiy in the worship of godfe, cows, and Brahmans.^ 
They abstained from .flesh nlcat, and hved chiefly on giald\ 
and vegetables, j regarding milk, butter, and fruit arf tte 
luxuries of life. They were grasping and*sordid t® the las^ 
degree, but ^ssionately fond of jewels and ’ornaments, a^d 
lavish in offerings to idol» and pagodas. , 

The father ff Sivaji was a Mahratta chief, or fre^lan* "'' ^ 
who possessed fortresses at Poona and Joonere,dbout seventy 
miles to the eastward of Bombay, as well as the lands round 
about. Sivaji was bom in the fortress of Joonere, but the ‘ 
place was soon afi/erwaiids captured by the MoghuL Suhse-' 
quently the father of Siv^i lefji the boy and his mother at 
Poona, and went away to the south and mamed another 
wife, and founded a neT^ home amongst the *Hindu Kajas 
the Peninsula. * * * 1 • 

A e * * 

* Sivaji* was^ a brigand from nis bo^ho^ At the o{^ 
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sixteen he ‘was organising bands of follower and repairing 
mountain fortresses. He could not read of write, but fs’sAid 
to have been an excellent archer, m^irksman, and horseman. 
4 hove aU, he was skilled in the use of those treacherous 
weapons which are- pecijliar to the Mahraltas — the crooked 
dagger hidden in the sleeve whibh was known as the 
scoriiion,” and the steel curved blades which were ringed on 
to the fingers and known as “ tigers’ claws,” being invisible 
when the hand was shut and terrible when the hand was 
open. ' t » ^ 

/It was probably at this period that Sivaji organised tln^ 
"bystem of plunder, or chout, which associated with his 
name. If the inhabitants of a, district or village paid him’ 
chout, or one-fourth of the yearly land rent which was levied 
by tfceir Suzerain, they were exempted from Mahratta plunder 
and devastation ; but otherwise they were exposed to the 
constant inroads of the Mahratta marauders. 

^ . All this while Sivaji was mdst attentive to the* worship of 

J ie ^ds, and most reverential towards Maliratta Brahmans. 

[ift militsry captains were taken from any caste, but all his 
^vil officers wef^ Mahratta Brahmans. In after**years, when 
lev. became a Maha Baja, every post*from the Ministers down- 
It rds was filled by Maliratta Brahmans. ® 

^^t liist the Sultan of Bijapore sent an army against Sivaji'. 
The crafty Mahrafta feigned to be in the utmost alarm. He 
implored forgiveness for his misdeeds, and promised to be a 
faithful vassal for the future. Accordingly, the Muhammadan 
general agreed to meet him 'without attendants and 'vp^hout 
ariD& SiVaji wgs bent on murder. He worshipped his gods 
his mother’s blessing, and went to* the spot 
flSrzaed |vith tlgie scorpion and the tigers* claws. . The Muhani- 
.madan general wa^ trfiacherously slaughtered^ whilst the'' 
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Mahrattas attached thft camp, and tlie Bijapo’rc sgldiety fled 
wildest confusion^ • ? 

It would be tedious to dwell on the further exploits of 
Sivaji. Every year; in tbjS* month of October, when tl)e 
rainy season was over apd the cool weather, had begun, Sivjiji 
and his Mahmttas set out in bptlies of light horse, and 
raVage^rtlie plains, and' collected plunder and chout, until the- 
end of the dry weather in the following June, wlien they re- 
turned to the mountains, and spent the rainy season under the 
cover of their foi:tresses. TI 4 P Muhammadan generals occa- 
siqpally took the fi§ld against them,^but might just as \Vell 
have made war on wasps or locusts, for whenever their hfiavj^ 
cavalry and elephants came withimsight of the enemy, the Mah- 
‘rattas on their active ponies* were over thejiills and faraway. 

Sivaji, however, never could recover the fortresses which 
likd been captured by the Moghuls. Joonere, where he was 
born, was lost whilst he was a <;hild ; and Poona, further 
south, had been taken by^haista Kl^an. Accordingly h'l 
fixed his head-(juarteTS at Eaighur,. another hill fortress some " 
distance to the south of* Poona. * ^ 

In 1674* Sivaji was enthroned at Baighur as Maha. Raja 
of the Konkan, and three Englishmen from Bombay wer/, 
present with gifts and congratulations. Sivaji had pcsrforii.'^^*’, 

• all the preliminary ceremonies of fasting and pilgrimage, f *id 
married a new wife in honour of the occasion. He took his 


seat upon the throne, surrounded by insignia of Hindu 
royalty — golden fishes^ heads elevated on banners, and golden 
scales symbolical of justice. He was solemnly weighed in 
the 6 riental fashion, which seems* to have been common to 
Hoghul and Hindu; and the silver and gold which. bala»acd 
his wfeight in the opposite scale were given to the iSrahm^ns 
as alms. ' • • • • . 
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Tlie threuB Englishmen had some tronbje at^Raighnr/ They 
could not -live on grain and vegetables, and no animaltf*’%erjre 
slaughtered by the Mahrattas* At last they were supplied 
with half a goat a day by au old'Muhammadan butcher who 
lived at the foot of the hill. The butcher was delighted with 
his new customers. Wltfiin a few days they had bought as 
•much meat as he had previously sold in as many yStT&V arid 
lie made a journey up the hill for the sole purpose of seeing 
the flesh-eaters. Indeed, no one in India* excepting English- 
men, ventured to eat roast joints. Muhammadans and 
Poiiuguese were content witlj^ small stew§ or curries, whilst 
tjgle Mahrattas were horrified at the idea of eating any meat 
at all. ^ ' ‘ 

In 1675, the year after the enthronement of Sivaji, an 
English physician, " named Fryer, went from Bombay to 
Joone]he, to attend the Moghul governor of the town. He 
described the Malirattas as a ragged lot, with their hair •cover- 
"^g their ears, *■ Tim Moghuls wevfe more Recent and f’espect- 
'abJje. *'The whole country from Boml^y to^ Joonere was a 
desolation, ^ The people were half-starved wretches, living on 
i^^rass and herding in keimels, and were so harassed by 
^Bfitfraiiding parties that they often, fled from their miserable 
d^efilin^ to hide themselves in caves and jungles. Moghuls 
and ^Mahrattas destroyed everything ; they reaped the harvests, • 
dr6vb away cattle, • carried off women and children Into 
stevery, and burnt down the jungles in order to drive out the 
poor fugitives. • 

On readhang the town of Joonere,.I>r. Fryer was received 
by the Ifayrab in Oriental state. The floor of the hall was 


^ QThis fc t^ess, sp celebrated in Mahratta history, is called Bairee by 
Eogliflh WT&ta in the lasttcentuiy, ' 
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spread with a co%ton plattress on silver pedestals. .The great 
nfflH(*sat on a sort of throne at the furtlier end, -bolstered 
lip with embroidered cushions. He was smoking a silver 
hookah with great pomp,* for 'this is a sign of rank and dignity 
amongst Orientals. It. is contrary to eastern etiquette fo*r 
an inferior to ‘smoke in the presence of a superior, or for 
.. a SoinW'^moke in the' presence of his father. The officers- 
of the Nfiwab stood on his right hand. Before him lay 
his sword and buckler, wliilst a page stood by with his 
bow and arrows. J^^ryer took his shoes, made his salaam, 
andk advanced to tl^e left hand^of the Nawab. 

Dr. Fryer had been called in to attend one of the ladLed^. 
of the zenana; accordingly the astrologers fix(id a lucky day 
ior seeing the patient, and the skill of the .doctor was tested 
by placing a Imalthy damsel in a bed ‘shut round with 
eultains. Fryer was aDowed to feel the pulse of the pre- 
tended patient, and said that there 'was nothing the matter 
with her. .This decision satisfied the bystanders that the 
English doctor w^is a paragon of sciepce and skill • 

Dr. Fryer tlien saAv the real patient, anfl relieved her by 
bleedmg. * Next day another lady wanted to be bled. Fryer 
was led, not into a chamber, but into an open court with a 
curtain drawn across it, to enable the ladies of the zenana to 

r 

have a peep at the Enghsh doctor. At that moment down 
came the curtain with a rush, and revealed a bevy of females 
in dishabille. None of the ladies, however, thought of • 
running away, but they.put their hands to their faces and 
peeped at the doctOT thro>jgh their fingers. Fryer saw some 
needlework and parings of fruit lyihg about, and, concluded 
that workiBg samplers and eating mangoes were favourite 
amusements in Oriental zenanas^ * • ^ ^ 

I^. Fjyer grew veryintimati! with the Nawab, ahd the 
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two discoursed together on the current tbpics the day. The 

Nawab would not talk about trade ; ho knew iiotliing ‘rfjiout 
it, and cared ‘ nothing. He strongly objected to any peace 
between the Moghul and ^he Mahrattas, So long as there 
was war b(Jth he. and other Moghul generals could draw pay 
from the Imperial treasury for troops that only existed on 
•^paper, and receive presents from the Sultans of^japdre 
aiKl Golkonda. Indeed, for many years before the Sultans 
were conquered by Aurangzeb, they spent large sums in bribing 
the Moghul generals to keejv at a distance, and in bribing 
Sivaji to keep the Moghuls employed, jyieanwhile there was 
•jaof a Sepoy in any of the armies that cared one jot about 
the causes of the war. The only Question with the Sepoys 
was that of pay, which was called salt. So long as they got 
their salt, Hindus would serve the Moghul and Muhammadans 
would serve the Mahratta. Pay was often in arrears, and 
tliere wore large deductions in tlm shape of commission to 
^the paymasters, but loyalty to the salt was the ruling senti- 
ment in Indian armies, • . 

Wlien J)r. Fryer had finished his'attendance on the FTawab 
of the town, he was called aw’ay to attend, on the ]Nawab of 
the fortress. This grandee* was one of Aurangzeb's pets — 
Brahifian who had renounceil the worship of idols and 
einbraced the religion of the Koran.. But the apostate was 
as* grasping and avaricious as ever„ Sivaji had always been 
‘anxious to recover the fortress of Joonere, because he was 
horn there, and he offered an enoianous bribe to the ex- 
Brahman to deliver up the place,* The renegade accepted 
the money, and then sent a secret hint of what was done to 
the cominander of the Moghul army in* the field. The result was 
tliat seyen thousand Mahrattas were sent to occupy the fortress, 
but were attacked by an cimbtiscade aiid slaughtered to a 
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Sivaji died ab^ut tjife year 1680. Before his deQ,th he was 
the .*te!rror of the* Dekhan and Peninsula. In 1677 he 
marched through the Dekhan towards the coast o*f Coromandel, 
and .founded the kingdom df Tapjore, in the Delta of the 
Coleroon and , Cauvery rivers. On this occasioil he passetl 
through the neighbouihood of Macluns, and was presented 
Avith^^iglish medicines by the gentlemen at Fort St.- 
George. 

Sivaji is tlie hero of the Mahrattas, and the founder of the 
dynasty of the Maha liajas the Konkan. He was suc- 
ceetle(l by a son named Sainbli|gi, who lacked the genius of 
his father, and was betrayed by his bvvn Minister into 1;h^- 
hands of Aurangzeb. * %ambhaji was offered his life if he 
would become a ^luhammadan; but he. repliwl that he 
would not abandon the gods of his fatherS unless Aurangzeb 
gave him one of his daughters in marriage. The Great 
Moghul was stung by the insoleilce of tlie Mahratta,. and 
Sambhaji was not only condemned to a horrible* death, but his 
remains werq thfown tc^ the hunting dogs. • 

^^ainbhaji left an infant son, who was heir to tlw; Maliratta 
thronfi, but*the boy was taken prisoner by the Moghuls, and 
brougliAj^) in the zennna of Aurangzeb, under the name of 
Sahu Kaja. After the death of Aurangzeb, in 170?, Sahi^ 
*Eaja was placed upon tlie throne of the Mahrattas as a vassal 
of the Great Moghul; not, however, at Baighur, which had 
been captured by Aui*angzeb, biit at Shtara, still furthef 
south. ' • ' 

SaJi^u Kaja was a very different prince from his father or 
grandfather. As a child he had teeji the spoiled favourite 
of th© zenana, and he grew up to be a weak and cJffeminate 
3^ha^Raja, wasting his life 'in idle pleasures, and leaviig 
tuft^jjiinnistration in.Tbhe hanSs o^ the ^hereditary ferahman 
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Ministeis anti oflScials by whom he was iSurr^Junded. In his 
latter days he became imbecile, and dressed his d‘6gt In 
brocade and jewels, and placed the royal turban upon its 
head in the Durbar. His generals acquired large territories, 
and collected chout in remote provinces which had never 
been reached by Siv^fcji; but he was conscious of his 
dependence on the Brahmans, and used sometimes” t8^‘6oast 
that ho had conquered all India and given it to the Brahmans. 

Sahu Eaja lived on till the year 1748. Meanwhile the 
sovereignty of the Mahrattas wa,s transferred from the Maha 
Eajas to the Brahmans; in othjr words, from the house of Sivaji, 
'jvhd founded the Mahratta empire, to the hereditary Minister 
who was known as the Peishwa. ^ So long as Sahu Eaja was 
alive this revolution was carried on noiselessly, to prevent need- 
less alarm; but no sooner was he dead than his successor 
was*«hut Tip as a State prisoner in the fortress of Satara, and 
the Peishwa removed th6 Mahratta court to Poona, tlie old 
^ncestral home of the ilhistriotls Sivaji. Henceforth the 
dyna^ity of Peishwas reigned at Poqpa, whilst, the puppet 
MahaTltajg-s were f?tate prisoners at ?>atara. 

The Mahratta -empire became greater under the Brahmans 
than ever it was under the Maha Eejas. , The lieutp'!iants of 
the Peishwa were the founders of the modem kingdoms of 
th^ Guicowars of Baroda, the Scindias of Gwalior, ’ the' 
Holkars of Indore, and the Bhonslas of .Nagpore. They 
^ionquered, Guzera#, Malwa, and large territories in the 
Dckhan, and collected chout from^ the Punjab to the 
Carnatic, and from Bengal to Mysore. They ceased to heed 
the Maha Eajas of Sataik, but acinowledged the Peishwa 
as ttieir rightful Suzerain, and were responsible to the court 
of c Poona for aH the revenue, plunder, and chout. whiofi they 
collected through thgir freebooting armies. ' ' 
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Whilst' the Majiratti empire of the PeishwaS was extending 
ov^r-India, the Muhammadan empire of the Moghuls was 
breaking to pieces. The successors of Aurangzeb reigned 
at Delhi, but they wpre fehut-.up in the imperial palace, and 
no longer moved their camps through Hindustan and tlfie 
Dekhan, as in ‘the day^^of their illrfsispioiis ancestors. Their 
pow«feha«l dwindled to *a shadow, and the shadow was a boneu 
of contention between rival Viziers and grandees, who plotted 
against each other, and ohen assassinated each other, with- 
out scruple or shame. Meanwhile thej Viceroys tlirew off 
their dependence on the court of Delhi, and became 'in- 
dependent princes, and converted their provinces into inde*, 
pendent kingdoms. lAlthis manner the Nawabs of Oude, 
Bengal, and the Carnatic, find the once |amous Nizam of 
Hyderabad, became Sultans of India, eacepting that they 
still retained the old name of Nawab, and professed to 
hold their territories under the authority of the Great 
Moghul. • 

WTiilst the Moghul empire was breaking to pieces through 
internal disorders, it was^ exposed to the constant assauitS^d 
ravages of the Malirattas, which could only, be averted by 
the ignoijfiinious payment of chout* The resiilt was that chout 
became afi-^nstitution : and the Pfeishwas of Poona, with the 
ijrild audacity -of Brahmans, began to collect chout in all 
parts qi India as an inherent right ; and whenever the right 
was disputed, they plundered, ravaged, bmut, and murdered • 
without mercy or remorse/ 


^ Chovt, or one fourth, was always a familiar idea with the people of 
India.. , In the administration of civil justice one foaith*of evory 
amoimt/awarded by a judicial decree went to Jbhe judge as his per- 
quisite. .Sitting in jud^ent was thus a profitable employment, to as^ 
.noifiing of the bribes in the shape of preaents.which were alvfays sent 

s • • • .... 
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In 1738 — 39 an overwlielminpf aimy oj Persians, under 
Nadir Sliah, invaded Hindustain Nadir flhah was a llwgq.nd 
like Sivaji, but he became a great conqueror like Cynip or 
Nebuchadnezzar, and niled an.. empire .wliich extended from 
the Euphrates to the Indus. He would have been a giant by 
the side of the Mahi;atta, for lie had a noble presence, large 
eyes, a vbice like thunder, and an aspect so terrible th^+ men 
bent before him in fear and trembling. 0 

.The Moghul armies fted from I^adir Shah like sheep flying 
from a lion. He entered Delhi with the pride of a conqueror, 
an'd took up his abode in the jialace, whilst some of liis 
•soldiers were on bivouac irl different parts of the city. In 
’ the middle of the night there was aSiising of the inhabitants, 
and many of the Persians were slaughtered. On the morrow 
Nadir Shah wreaked his revenge on DeDii. From eiglit 
o’tlock in the morning until three ^o^clock in the aftern(>oii 
there was nothing but. sack, fire, and carnage, whilst Nadir 
Shall sat in a little mosque in Jhe public square, exulting in 
his yengcance with the ferocity of a demon. At three o’clock 
the ‘^^citchery wa9» brought to a clese, but the streets were 
choked with burning houses and bleeding bodies. In the 
end Nadir Shah carried away the treasures of Dell^ and the 
empire, with all the priceless jewels of the P^Ov^k's Tlirone. 

, The invasion of Nadir Shah was a death blow to the 
•Moghul empire. The Peishwas of Poona threatened to 
become the Suzerains of India, but the Padishahs of Delhi . 
dwindled into a pageant knd a name. 


to the judge or magistrate aapropfdatory offerings. No wondei that the 
English merc^Lants refosed to apply to native courts for redress in thejLr 
dbdings'with patives. . « 
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IX :* — Madras a7id Calcutta: The^Blnck Hole and its Revenge,' 
*5600 to 1757. 

• • 

T he East India Company’ was a Imnd^^eJ and fifty years 
old, and had established trading towns at Madras, 
Calcutta, Jind Bombay, before the British nation troubled 
itself about Padishah or Peishwa, Sultans or J^jas, Poe’s 
mission to* the Great^Moghuf made some- stir in the reign of 
James the Eirst,"and stories of Hindu idoJ^^tries and Mriham- 
madan tfage^lies were topics of discourse amongst thd educated 
few. But Englishmen in India were busy with providing 
cotton goods and other *Indian commodities for the^ homo 
maitetBiL— and “with selling scarlet cloth and cutlery ^td 
native merchants, and consequently took little heed of .thp 
current of events* unless it threatened themselves. As for 
the Englishmen in England, they* were too much distracted 
with their own politids. and wars to concern themselves 
about* the campaigns of *Aurangz€|Jb or the ravages of the 
Mahrattas. 

, Madras was the earliest territorial settlement which the 
English founded in I^dia, Ijidai^s as far back a§ 1639, In 
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the reigns of Shah Jehan and CMyles ^Che First, when 
Muhammadan Sultan^ were reigning in the .Dekhan and4Ktindu 
Rajas were reigning in the Peninsula. A factory on the coast 
of Coromandel, far away to the.*south of the Mogliul empire, 
■^as surrounded with walls and bastions, and mounted with 
cannon, and was pointed at as Fort St. George by every ship 
•sailing •up or down the Bay of Bengal. Withia *^rt 
were little streets of houses, occupied by Europeans. Out- 
side the fort was a largo native tdwn, inhabited by a mixed 
population of Hindus, Amieipans, and otjiers ; whilst roimd 
about were native villages of weavers, dyers, and other 
'UrUisans, with mud huts and water tanks pooping through 
groves of trees and fences of cactufc *’and prickly pear. The 
territory was very small — a st;np of sand on a surf-bound 
shore, stretching ‘six miles along the Bay and one mile 
inland. 

For this strip of sea-board the English had agreed to pay 
a rent of 1200 pagodas a year, or nearly £600, to a little 
Hindu Raja. The' Raja was conquered by the Sultan of 
GoTnKiiida, and th6 Sultan was conqhered by Aurangzob \ but 
the rent still remained the same, whilst the English Govern- 
ment at Madras raised a yearly revenue from customs and 
ground rents, which averaged about 40,000 pagodas, or nearly 
£20,000, irrespective of all profits of trade. *• * 

* From the beginning of ,tho eighteenth century the English 
■ paid the yearly rent to the l^awab of the Carnatic, who ruled all 
the country from the river Kistna southward to the Coleroon, 
and lived in Oriental luxury at the city of Arcot, about seventy 
miles to the westward of Madr^. The Hawab of the Carnatic 
was in his turn dependent on the Nizam of Hyderabad— 
still grander personage — who ruled the old territories of 
Bijapo&*and Golkonda, to tHb northward of the* river Kistl^a., 
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In the' timeVf Au^ngzeb, the iN'awab and* the Nizam had 
b§ep, jihe most obe^iient servants of the Padishah*;. ])ut ever 
since the invasion of Nadir Shah, in 1738-39, they had kept 
back the revenues of their provinces, and set up as inde- 
pendent princes. All this while, however, they were harassed 
by the Mahrattas and exposed to frequent* demands for chout. 

vias tolerably safe from the* Mahrattas, for the native 
powers had a wholesome dread of the cannon on Port St. 
George. \ 

• But the war fgr the Austrian succession was raging in 
Europe, and in 1746, the year of Culloden, Madras was 
captufed by the French, and the English inhabitants wer^ 
carried away as prisoners of war to the French settlement af 
•Pondicherry, about a hundred miles to the southward- Sub- 
sequently the English tried ^to capture j Pondicherry, but 
failed. At last, in 1748, Madras was restored to the English 
under tjie treaty of Aix-la-ChapeUe.. 

But, in spite of the pea^e between Great Britain and 
France in Europe, there was no peace in India. The English 
n-nd French East India ^Companies were -commerciaj,--.ivAls, 
burning to j:uin each other. The Nawab pf the Carnatic 
and the Nizam of Hyderabad were gathered to their fathers, 
and rival spns and kinsmen were fighting for the ^vacant 
regardless of the Suzerainty of the Great Moghnh 
The English at Madras and the French at Pondicheiry took 
opposite sides, and fought against each other in the native, 
armies, regardless of the treaty 6f Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
French got the better of the English, for Dupleix, the 
govenfbr of Pondicherry,^ was ' a brilliant Frenchman, very 
different from the plodding traders at Fort St. George; and 
the Nawab of the Frenchman’s choice* was ^ enthroned at 
Areot, a'^d his Nizam was enthroned a]) Hyd^rabad,^ whilst 


!■■■ 
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the English had no Nizam at all, and, the^^awah of their 
choice vas closely besieged by the French and Muhamifac^an 
armies in the remote town of Trichinopoly. 

Eobert Clive came to the rescue.* He boldly marched a 
sfnall detachment from Madras to Arcot, captured the city and 
fortress, and compelled thb Frencli an(J .Muhammadans to raise 
the siege of Trichinopoly. The exploits of Clive an<hLa««r€nce 
are forgotten now, but they ended in the triumph of the 
English in the Carnatic and the enihronement of their Nawab 
at Arcot. Clive wont to England a year ior two afterwards, 
and was praised by William Pitt as “ the heaven-bom gene^l,*’ 
4mA rewarded with the commission of Colonel. 

C 

But Great Britain and France we)t6 soon weary of Indian 
wars. No one c^red what Na^ab reigned at Arcot, or what 
Nizam reigned at •Hyderabad.* The rival East India Com- 
panies were emptying their treasuries, whilst their servani/&^ 
in India were lighting one another in the armies of native 
princes^ and ail trade was at a sytandstill. 

In 1756 a peace was signed at Pondicherry. The English 
N^WiftU^was to reign at Arcot, and ite Frencli Nizam was to 
reign at Hyderabad ; whilst Dupleix, the arch spirit of the 
war, was removed from the govemqrship of Pondicherry, and 
returned to France a ruined man. ^ / 

•Meanwhile Colonel Clive had been sent from En^flhd to 
BonAay to form an alliance .with the Mahratta Peishwa at 
•Poona, and drive the French out. of Hyderab^ Clive, 
however, was met at Bombay by t]^e news of the peace at 
Pondicherry. He joined an EngHsh fleet, commanded by 
Admiral Watson, in rooting out some dangerous piiites on 
tl&e coast of Malabar, and then went to Madras.. ^By this 
time another, war* between Great Britain and France was 
threatening fo break out fh Europe, which is known ii> 

. • • • % t 
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history as theVseven* Years’ War ; and Clive was. once more 
hoping to engage- in a caiypaign against the French, and to 
drive them out of India. 

At this crisis teirible tidings ^arrived from Bengal. The 
English settlement at Calcutta had been captured and sacked 
by the Nawab of Bengal ; the property of the East India 
COHlpanj^ad been scattered to the winds ; and a hun^jjed 
and twenty-three English prisoners had been suffocated to 
death in a barrack cell knbwn as the Black Hole. 

The English had settled at Calcutta^ on the bank of. the 
rivpr Hughly, during the latter hjilf of the reign of Aurangzeb. 
They rented three native villages, on the condition that thej^ 
were neither to build ^ fortifications or land cannon : but 
* during the rebellion of the Bengalis against th,e persecutions 
of Aurangzeb they were permitted to Kuild a wall round 
Their factory, and it was henceforth known as Fort 'William. 
Outside the fort wore the houses and gardens of the Englisli 
inhabitants, together .with a church and other buildings over- 
looking the factory. The native villages were still fm^er 
away from the banks of Ihe river, and were pa^y«I#6tected 
by a ditet, •which the native inhabitants Jiad begun to dig 
some years previously to Jseep out the Mahyattas.^ 

Traditions of the English in these early days still lifiger in 
Bengal. There was Dr. Gabriel Boughton, who cured the' 
daughtOT of Shah Jehan after her dress had caught fire, and' 
obtained from her imperial father permission for the Engliah 
to settle in Beiigal. After him was old J ob Channock, the 
founder of Calcutta ; and the neighbouring village of Barrack- 
pore is called Channock by the natives to this day. Job 

i = ” 

^ The Mahratta ditch has disappeared for 'ironeratioDB, but it ||i 
BuptKJsed to hare run along line olprout^ now known m theCiroidar 
•Boad, • . * • , 
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saved a Bengal widow from being burnt ahve in a suttee, 
and theft inarried her himself, an^ became half a Hindif,*^nd 
sacrificed a pock every year to the goddess Durga. Next to 
him was a Dr. Hamilton, wjio wdnt to Delhi with an English 
deputation early -ii^ the eighteenth century, and cured the 
Great Moghul of a palnfyd disease ;• but the result was that 
ttmjpkilful doctor was not allowed to ihtum to Calcdtt^c, tmtil 
he pretended that all liis medicines were exhausted, and that 
he must go to England to procurS a fresh supply. Mean- 
while the English art; Calcutta passed their days in pleasant 
monotony — busy all the forgioon, sleeping all the afternaen, 
^nd spending their evenings in boating, shooting or fishing, 
and then paying visits to one anotheh 

The English thought then^selves as secure at Calcutta as' 
at any port in Great ]iritain. Kever, since the Hindu 
rebeliron agahSst Aurangzeb, had any enemy appeared against' 
Calcutta. The Kawab had demanded subsidies from* time to 
time, but was*always appeased by monqy and presents. The 
M^^r^tas ravaged Bengal, defeated the Nawab, and blockaded 
his capTta^ at Murshedabad, about l2o miles to the northward- 
of Calcutta ; they took possession of Orissa, arid compelled 
the Hawab to pay chout for the remainder of his territories 
but thfty were never seen at Calcutta, and newer approached 
tl%Mahratta ditch. There was no fear of the French, for 
4lie Nawab had forbidden all wars between the English and 
French within his territorjes. Two or three hundred soldiers 
were kept at Calcutta; not, however^SQ much for the defence 
of the settlement as for the protection of the English boats 
that plied between Calcutta and Patna. 


0 

^ Beog^ indmdea the thr^e pupvinceB of, Bengal proper, B6har,.and 
OiiMa ; but all are oogijurehended under the general name of Beng^ • 
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The old Nawab of Bengal died at Murshedabad, in April, 

KCTJ, He was succeeded by a grandson, a jouif^ man of . 
twenty, named ‘ Suraj-ud-daula, better known to the English 
soldiera as “ Sir Koger Dowler.” . But the young Hawab had 
many rivals, and he suspected that one of them was har-. 
bbured by the English at Calcutta. He was also told that the 
English ^ere planting cannon on the river side, and^jjj€ffe 
going to make war on the French, contrary to his late grand- 
father’s orders ; wliilst his imagination was fired by stories of 
the vast wealth of the English, at Calcutta, as fabulous as those 
of.th^e palace of Aladdin. Th^ result was that on the 16th 
of June 'the Nawab appeared in the outskirts of Calcutt^^ 
with an army of 50,o5o men. 

The English knew that tiie Nawab was coming, but seem 
to have lost their heads. They ought lo have demolished 
Ihe houses and other buildings outside Fort William, and 
cleared away the rubbish; they might then have heli>out 
within the factory, walls, ^ and have kept *the enemy in 
constant alarm with shells by day and sallies by 'njght. 
The English, however, Iried to save their houses^ by "placing 
outposts ofitside the town; and the enertiy drove in the 
outposts ; and the Christian inhabitant? flocked into the 
factory, whilst the enemy opened fire under covef of the 
bjLiildings. The fighting lasted from Wednesday till Satur<la,y, 
and then the women were carried to the sliips, whilst Mr. 
Drake, the governor of Calcutty,, and some other men of 
standing, made thei]r eacape in like manner. 

On Sunday morning,’ ^the 20th of June, there was more 
fighting ; but the garrison lost heart at seeing the ships mov- 
ing away down the river. The rains had begun with Bieir 
accustomed. fury. The English soldiers broke, into the arrack 
stores ’and got helplessly drunk. * A fl^g of truce was hel(f 
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out ; but the Ifawab’s soldiery were swarming ^ver tlie walls, 
and the f factory, with all its warehouses,- workshops, •apd 
offices, was soon in the hands of the Muhammadans. 

The Nawab was puffed up with the pride of victory, 
but exasperated at .the smallness of the booty. He had only 
found fifty thousand rupeSs in tlie iEkiglish treasury, whilst 
nuijjh of the merchandise was embezzled or destroy^ fefe 
own soldiery, Night was coming on, and the prisoners, to 
the number of a hundred and forty-^ix, were driven by clubs 
and swords into the Black Hole — a chamber which was less' 


than twenty feet square, and had only two^ little gratings at 
tjie (!ntrance to let in fresh air. 

The Black Hole had been built f(5r refractory soldiers, 
and probably never held more tfian four or five prisoners * 
at a time. To cratn in a hundred and forty-six human 
beings was death by torture. The night was sultry and^'^ 
stifling, and but for" the rain severy soul in the • place 
would have perished of heat apaplexy. Large bribes were 
offered to the jailers’ for ^deliverance ; but the Nawab was 
asleep^fcd no on^ dared to wake him, or to remove the 
prisoners without his orders. Then followed crie^for water, 
and one or two go^ Samaritans broyght water-skins to the 
gratingsf but the wretched victims fought like, madmen for 
the -water, whilst the native guards brought lighted torches,' in 
‘ order to gloat over their sufferings. It is needless to dwell 
oh the horrors of the night. Next morning twenty-three 
were dragged out alive — the remaindei; hg.d perished of heat 
and suffocation. 

The news of this catastihphe of the 20th of June did not 
readiL Madras until the following August. An avepging ' 
foi^ under Clive and Watson, left Madras the following 
AJetober, Wt had, to “beat againit the noVth-east monsoon. On 
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the Ist of Janijary, 1757, the expedition reachesd Calcutta, 

an^ •iecovered the place after very little fighting ; nv'hilsl a * 
force was sent up the river and captured the Muhammadan 
town of Hughly. . ‘ 

The Nawab took the field with his army. of rabble soldiery,, 
but was in mortal fear e^f Clive. Se never dreamed that the 
EflJjlieh ’#ould return to Bengal, and the fall of Calcutta ^afcd 
Hughly filled him with painful surprise. Worst of he 
had enemies and traitors In his camp, and knew not whom to 
trust ; and he moved about uneasily with his troops, swearing 
thfit he was the friend of th^e English, and promising to 
restore all the goods and money that had been carried fiPway 
from Calcutta. But fie was constantly changing his mind. 

* He refused to let Clive capture the French settlement at 
Chandemagore, hard by the town of * Hughly ; then he 

^‘’j^iclded under pressure, but shortly afterwards withdrew his 
permission. Meanwhile he was secretly sending Icttew to 
the French at Hyderabad, imploring .them to borne to Bengal 
and help him to drive out the English. * 

Clive was exasperated at all this craft and lying.^He was 
not over ahxious to punish the Nawab, for he must have 
known that the Black Hole disaster was partly the result of 
an accident. .He was willing to be friends with tlnfHawab 
provided 'that it was possible to trust him, but he wanted a 
restitution of the plundered property, and he was bumihg tb “ 
drive out the French. . He captured Chandemagore on his 
own responsibility, /and the French governor and other 
refugees were entertained by the Nawab, and some were en- 
rolled in his service. 

When Clive discovered that the Hawab was* enlisting 
Frenchmen* and making overtures to the French at Hy(ter- 

• abad, he resolved to take the buU by thg toms. He turned 





the tables against the Nawab by coming to, a secret under- 
standing'with the traitors in his camp, and* especially 'With a 
Muhammadan . general named Meer Jaffier. A treaty -was 
arranged, under 'which Meer Jaffier pledged himself to join 
Clive with a’di vision of the army and to grant all that the 
English required, provided that he was made Nawab (5f 
in the room of Suraj-ud-daula. When^hiii ■^as 
concluded, Clive took the field with his small force, and ad- 
vanced to Plassy, within thirty mjles of Murshedabad, and 
there waited to be joined by Meer Jaffier. 

The Nawab had already njarched to PJassy, as if on bis 
'yay*to Calcutta, with 50,000 foot, 18,000 horse, ‘and fifty 
pieces of cannon, accompanied by^ forty French refugees from 
Chandemagore. Clive had only 1000 Europeans, 2000 
Sepoys, and nine dr ten pieces of artillery. After some 
hesitation Clive resolved on battle. Then followed a cloucf 
of ssEKike and dust. Meer Jaffier held aloof from the action, 
and made no effort to join Clive f and npne of the NawaVs 
troop^fought with any spirit, except the forty Frenchmen. 
Tlie jNa^J) kept in his tent, and was beside himself with 
terror. At last he fled from the field 'with hft favourite 

c 


wives and jewels, ^nd was seen no mere by Europeans, whilst 
his armj^ fled in all directions, leaving Clive in the virtual 
possession of Bengal. Ten days afterwards the Nawab wqs 
’ betrayed to Meer Jaffier, and barbarously murdered. 

* Clive forgave Meer JaffieFs inaction, and enthroned him at 
Murshedabad as Nawab of Bengal. A treaty was concluded, 
under which Meer Jaffier agreed to pay a million sterling to 
the East India* Company, and three-quarters of a million as 
restitution* money to the inhabitants 6f Calcutta, natives as 
weJJ as Europe^s. He also granted everything for which 
\hQ English had bef ft petitioning the Great Mogliid ever 
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since their first ?ettlem§nt in India, and above all the in- 
estimable privilege? of carrying every commodity dirty free 
through every part of his dominions. 

Meer Jaffier lavislied imtoense sums on. Clive and his 
officers and soldiers, as well as on different- members of the 
little local government at Calcutta ; l)ftt this money was taken 
from the public treasury of the -Nawab. Clive refused 
i-eceive any private presents from Meer Jaffier, and 1!lever 
seems to have known of*Jihe treasures which were hidden 
away in the zenana of the x>alace, and were said to have 
amounjbed to several millions sterling. Meer Jaffier com- 
plained that the public money was exhausted by the doha^^ 
tions and restitutions, whilst he was sharing the hidden 
hoards with the very few natives who -were in the secret, 
"^lat Meer Jaffier did with the money* will appear here- 
after; but two of his fortunate partners entered the service 
of Clive" as writers on about thirty shillings a week ; ancW^ii 
years afterwards one, of theA died leaving a hiillion and a 
quarter sterling, wdiilst the other • spent ninety thou*sand 
pounds sterling on his mother’s funeral alone. ^ ^ 

But Clive* was tempted to commit one aert which sullies 
his name. A Hindu, jiamed Omichund^ had been the 
medium of communication between Clive and MeerMaffier 
and the other traitors. When the secret treaty was being 
concluded, Omichund threatened to reveal the plot to the^ 
Nawab, unless a clause was inserted in the treaty granting* 
him a sum equal to tl^o© hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Clive piet this rascality iii.Oriental fashion. A sham treaty 
was drawn up containing the desired clause, in order to keep 
Omichund quiet ; and Clive not only signed the treaty, Ubt, 
finding ^ that/ Admiral Watson ^had some scruples ^in th^ 
inatter, \x(f foiged Watson’s signature, '^t the same time a 
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real treaty without the clause was signed by all parties. 
After the victory at Plassy Omichund was told that lie»^d 
been duped by a sham treaty, and is said to have gone out of 
his mind. But the action of CKve, although it did not put 
a*penny in his pocket, and only checkmated a consummate 
villain, has been condemfied to this day as a stain upon his 
^^Ijamcter as an English gentleman. • % * 

Afi' this while the people of Calcutta were overpowered 
with joy; such joy as rarely happens once in a lifetime. They 
had been humiliated -to the dust and stripped of all their 
possessions, but Clive had avenged the ipsult to the Imglish 
, name and raised them from poverty to riches. Boats from 
Murshedabad arrived at Calcutta loaded with rupees and bul- 
lion to the value «of nearly a million sterling, and other boats ' 
were knoTO to be coming with additional cargoes of precious 
mebal. For the moment Calcutta was elevated to the sevenfli 
hqaj^n of felicity. Enemies greeted one another like friends 
and brothers.* The sack of Calcutta and tragedy of the 
Black Hole passed away like hideous dreams ; and Eobert 
Clive, ^e victor •at Plassy and saviour of the English in 
India, was glorified as the national hero from B(?ngal to the 
British Isles. ^ , 

1 ^ 

1 Bombay has not been mentioned in the foregoing chapter. It was 
joeded by the Portuguese to the English in 1661, but did not play a p*art 
"lit histoiy until the administration of Warren Hastings. The stoiy is 
*told in Chapter XL 
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X . — Clive and the Empire of Bengal, 

1725 to 67. 

R OfiEET CLIVE was a Sliropshire man, bom in 1735, 
of the middle class. In his boyhood ho was wild 
^nd headstrong; passionate and fond of fighting; climbing a 
church-steeple to astonish his native town ; <ind forming other 
^oys into a lawless band, demanding apples and halfpence . 
from tlu) shopkeepers on the condition of sparing 
windows. Xothing could b^ done with him, and in his 
eighteenth year he was shipped off to Madras, as Macatilay 
says, to make a fortune of to die of fever. • ^ 

At nineteen Clive landed at Madras as a writer in the 
service of the East India Company, and was placed in the 
secretary’s officg as a clerk ; but the drudgery of th* desk 
could not tame him, and he was as wayward and stubborn' as 
ever. He offended the secretary, and was ordered by fhe rr 
governor to apologise, which he did ; but when the secretary * 
tried to smooth matj/fe^ by inviting him to dinner, he 
replied that he had only been ordered to apologise, and not 
to dine. Twice he fought a (fuel At Madras. Twice, also, 
he* trie(i to shoot himself, but missed fire each time. * ^ 

In 1746, \j|feen Clive was twenty-one,’ he was carried t<j 
Poiidichfef^ with the other Engfish'prisDiiers, but nuinaged 
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to escape, from the town disguised as a Muhammadan. He 
then a^ed and obtained a commission as ensign in the’ *( 50111 - 
pany’s service, and threw himself heart and soul into the war 
with the French. He marched to Arcot through such a 
slorm of rain and lightning that the, native garrison thought 
him a demon or sorcery, and fled in a panic at his approach. 

held Arcot against overwhelming odds, and foiled the 
eneihy in every possible way, until he was the idol of the 
Sepoys, and even tlie Mahratt^s glorified his genius and 
valpur. 

Colonel Clive was scarce! j thirty-two years of age wjicn ho 
W(5n the battle of Plassy. He was tlio same in Bengal as he 
had been in Shropshire, and secured *a fortune for life from 
Meer Jaffier much in the same wny as he had secured 
apples and halfpeilce in his boyliood. But the discipline of 
a soldier’s life had made a man of him ; by forcing him 'to 
ohfiy it had fitted him for command. Although “absolute 
master of tile destinies of Bftigal, hp acted became a 
servant of the East India Company. Tlie Shropshire boy 
might 'hijve seized the sovereignty of Bengal, and become 
another Sivaji; but the trained soldier left Meer Jaffier to 
reign after his oym fashion; and bail the new Nawab been 
fitted *for his post, Clive woidd have been content to uphold 
the Company’s trade in Bengal in its new position and 
-privileges without interfering in the Muhammadan govem- 
' ment. 

But Meer Jaffier was tyrannical^* and incapable. He 
turned out the Hindu officials, who governed towns and 
districts, and tried to place his own Muhammadan kinsmen 
anti dependents in their room. At this crisis the Mahrattas 
came and demanded arrears^of chout, whilst tli^ eldest son of 
the Padishah, knptvn as the Shahzada, appea^'^rf^ on the 
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frontier, supported Ly tlie Nawab of Oude and a large annyj 
aiul.dfeclared tliat'be bad been appointed Viceroy *of^ Bengal 
by bis imperial father. Meanwhile the disaffected Hindu ‘ 
officials were either brea'king out in open revolt, or secretly 
intriguing with the invaders. * ' . a 

Meer Jaffier was utterly uriable to 9 ope* with these difficul- 
ties. Jle ttiight have been a tolerable general when he was 
a younger man, but he had grown old and self-indidgent. 
He stupified himself with opium, or idled away his time in 
the company of singing and dancing girls. He appeared in 
public loaded with pearls and previous stones, whilst' his 
rabble army was clamouring foif pay. He was entirely de- 
pendent upon Clive, and there was no one but Clive and his ^ 
European soldiers to keep the peace in Bengal, or defend the 
country from Mahratta or Muhammadan invaders. 

The courtiers at Murshedabad held Meer Jaffier in such 
contempt that they called him Clive's Jackass." One day 
a courtier was rebuked by the Nawab for having offended 
Clive by permitting his servants to fight those of the English 
Colonel. Me offend the Colonel?" he cried, with ^ sneiir ; 
^‘why, I hC'Ter rise in the morning without making a salaam 
to his Jackass.” The whole court was convulsed with secret 
laughter, whilst 'the Nawab was perhaps the only Itfuham- 
madan in Murshedabad who did not understand the 
sarcasm. 

The Mahrattas were drawn away from Bengal by an 
Afghan invasion; v^iilst Clive routed the armies of the 
Shahzada and Nawab of -Oude, and compelled them to retire. 
Clive* however, was convinced that nothing could save 
IBengaJ from i^ture invasions and revolts but a standing army 
of 2000 IJfij^ropean soldiers and a corresponding force of 
drilledsfi^^oys. The difficulty %aB to find thb money. The - 
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^East India Company could not maintain a standing ’army out 
of the ^profits of their trade, and Mecr 'Jaffior couM^^ not 
maintain one* so long as he was left to squander the revenues 
of the country on jewels and dancing girls, and possibly on 
sectet presents to English bj05cials at Calcutta to secure their 
interest and support. , ‘ 

Meanwhile the Moghul court at Delhi was anxious to 
obtai?’ money from Bengal In the days of Aurangzeb at 
least a million sterling had been sent every year from Bengal 
to Delhi; but over since the invasion of Nadir Shah there 
had been a stoppage of the supplies. Accordingly, ^the 
Viizier at Delhi, secretly offered the government of - Bengal to 
Clive, provided that the great English Colonel would engage 
to send a share qf the revenue' to the imperial treasury at* 
Delhi.^ Clive could not accept such an offer for himself after 
having secured a splendid private fortune from Meer Jaffier, ' 
and h© would not accept it in behalf of the East India 
(Company, fon the Directors ha(\. offended him. 

In the end, Clive' threw over the East India Company, and 
wtote dijrect to tho great William Fitt, who was at this time 
at the hekd of the English Ministry. Ho proposed that the 
British nation shbuld accept the sovereignty of Bengal from 
thePfii^shah at Delhi; pay a yearly rent of ^ half a million 
sterling to Delhi as the imperial share of the revenue ; devote 
^ another half-million to the maintenance of a standing army in 
•Bengal; and keep the surplus, which he estimated at two 
millions sterling, towards' paying off '^he national debt, or 
doing something else for the benefit of the nation. 

Pitt, however, was engage in his memorable struggle 
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for the rights of Parliament against the growing pretensioni? 
of.tbft Crown. Accordingly, he declined the prbp9sals of 
Cliv*e on the ground that the sovereignty of Bengal would 
render the British CroWn aB powerful, and endanger the 
liberties of the people of England.* ' . , 

In 1760 Colonel Clive returned io England, leaving tho 
Englis]^ m^chants at Calcutta to do the best they could with 
the small means at their disposal for protecting tho Jkiglish 
settlements and factories i^ Bengal. In 1761 the war with 
Eiance, which had been raging in Southern India ever since 
1757, was brought to a triumphant close by the victories 
of Sir* Eyre Coote *and capturef of Pondicherry. But Ijjie 
Moghul empire was breaking to pieces. Now principali- * 
Cities were springing up in different parts of India, chiefly on 
a basis of plunder and blackmail At las^ in 1761, the very 
year in which the English captured Pondicherry, the 
Mahrattas were- defeated by the Afghans in the batt^ of 
Painput, in the neighbourhood of Delhi, near J^ho very spot 
where the ^Kauravas* were slaughtered hy the Pandavas in 
the great war’ of the Maha Bharata. The defeat was 
lowed by a massacre of Mahratta prisoners by the tictorious 
Afghans, which paralysed the Mahratta hilers, and was 
followed by weeping andf wailing throughout the M^atta 
country. The reigning Peishwa is said to have died of, a' 
bro'ken heart, and his successor at Poona was so harassed by 
. his domestic enemies that for nearly ten years little or* 
nothing was heard of Ifte exploits bf the Mahrattas. 

Meanwhile the NawfiS> Meer Jaffier had become a dead 
weighlf on the little English cdtomunity at Calcutta, as in- 
supporteble as ihe old man of the sea on the shouldersL of 
Sindbad the ^ilor. At last they threw off the burden by a 
cP^^f^Tn 1761 , Meet Jaffiel was deposed by the English 
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TOorchants, and liis soh- in-law, Meer Cossim, was set’ up in lii« 
room without the slightest opposition or disturbance. ;^Meer 
Jaffier yielded to liis Me with a patience and resign^ition 
worthy of the animal after whom ho had been nick-named ; 
but he was wise enough ^to leave Murshedabad, where he 
would certainly have bean murdered 'by his successor, and* to 
remove with his family and treasures to Calcutta where he 
took ;np his abode under the protection of the English, who 
had first set him up and then supplanted him. 

This revolution was hailed with great satisfaction by the 
English, but proved anything but an unmixed blessing. At first 
Heer Cossim was most submissive to the English. .He granted 
all that the English required of him ; he confirmed all the 
privileges which had been concoilcd by Meer Jaffier, includ-^ 
ing the exclusive fight of transporting their goods throughout 
his territories duty free; and he engaged to provide a yearly^ 
sulmdy for the maintenance of a i)ermanent European force 
for the protection of Bengal. ^But all this while he meant 
misohief. Craftily- and quietly he cut off all connection with 
the English. He avofded all money disputes, which had 
created ^ mufh ill-feeling between the EiigUph-and Meer 
Jaffier, by making over tliree large districts to the Company, 
and living the English to govern the inhabitants and collect 
the revenue as they pleased, in lieu of paying. the money 
direct out of his own treasury. 

. Meer Cossim then left Murshedabad, which was only 
120 miles from Calcutta, *and fixed Lis capital at Monghyr, 
which was more than 300 miles. .He reduced his expendi- 
ture to a minimum by .cutting down costly establishments 
which had beeq, cKply maintained for pomp rand show, and 
discharging the bulk of his rabble soldiery. then busied 

- himself at Monghyr^ in the Creation of a new am v oi picked 
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men, drilled in the English fashion; whilst he began to casft 
calijvjn and manufacture muskets, as if preparing foi; war. 

lileer Cossim was unquestionably a MuhamAiadan general 
of enetgy and capacity and. possibly he might have reigned 
in peace ^vith his English neighbours, but for one of thoftc 
misunderstandings which seein to Jbhe Work of some demon 
of misphietf, and which- soon created n deadly quarrel between 
the two parties. ^ 

The East India Compaijy had always persisted in paying 
its servants in India the Smallest possible salaries, and that 
without any pensions on retirement. It however permitted 
its ' servants to engage in pritate traffic, so long as they 
did not interfere in the trade between India and Europe.* 
Accordingly civil and military servants speculated in th(* 
traffic with different poits iii the Easterly seas, and by such 
means were often enabled to return to England with con- 
siderable fortunes. ^ 

Before the victory at Plq,psy the Companyis servants in 
Bengal had never dfeamed of engaging • in the retail "trade 
carried on by the native dealers in the towns and villages Tip 
country. •‘When, however, Meer Jaffier was enthroned at 
Murshedabad, he granted them, as alre’ady stated, the 
privilege of carrying commodities to all parts i>f his 
dominions,, free from the duties which were otherwise cpl- 
‘ lecited by the Nawab's officers on all highways and rivers.. 
Accordingly the English at Calcutta began to traffic in the* 
products of the countr/, such as sfilt, betel nut, tobacco, oil, 
rice, sugar and opium ; -and as they paid no duty, they 
undersold the native dealers and soon monopolised the whole 
trade. Indeec^ the native dealers would have been ruined,, 
but in self-d'^ience they began to buy •permits, known as 
dustucki^ fSm the Company’s ^servants, wKich hire the* 
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Company’s seal-, and sufficed to exempt tliem from the pay- 
ment of, duties at the different toll-houses.^ * i , ^ 

Meer Jaffiet had quietly submitted to these transactions. 
He had deemed it better to sacrifice ‘the inland duties rather 
than quarrel with the English. The down-trodden Hindus 
of Bengal were afraid^ 4;o raise their voices against tlie 
English. They were helpless and effeminate, and a very 
differeni race from the independent Bajput or active Mah- 
ratta. Moreover they had been oppressed for generations by 
the Zemindars, who farmed the Ifind revenue, and were for 
the ' most part Muhammadans of Persian extraction, having 
no fellow feeling or sympathy for Bengali idoiators. 

‘ Meer Cossim was a Nawab of a very different stamp from 
Meer Jaffier, He, complained bilterly that the native dealers 
were deprived of their livelihood, and that ho himself was 
robbed of the transit duties, in order to fill the pockets of 
the English at Calcutta ; and the Bengali dealers readily 
joined in the clmnour when they found that the l^awab was 
on tkeir side. In reply the English qhoted the treaty, and 
cdftainl^ the terms of the treaty wre in their favour, and 
they natitrally refused to surrender a privilege under which 
the youngest sertant of the Company might clear a thousand 
a year^by the sale of dustucks alone. 

I ^Meer Cossim checkmated the English by abolishing the 
f.transit duties altogether, and thus placed the native dealer 
•on the same level as the English merchant. The profits 
of the servants of the Company '^^inished in a moment, 
and they were furious at the losa The question was dis- 
cussed by the Governor and Council at Calcutta.® The 
Hilarity -argued th^t Meer Cossim had violiSjted the^ treaty, 
sinoo the privilege was no longer of valu^to the Eng- 
JUsh; tirhilst ‘the minorit^^' argued -on the srde. 
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that the ITawab had a sovereign right to grant a boon to his 
fliiljifcts which the, English had no right to dispute. But one- 
sided interpretations of the treaty only exasperated the 
Nawab, who was already siuarting under the .pretensions of 
the English ; whilst arguments, based on the inherent riglrts 
of. sovereignty, were scoffed ‘at by^en Who had placed the 
Kaw£^]? ujion the throne, and could depose him at their 
pleasure. • ^ 

In 1763 the English at .Calcutta determined to send two of 
their number, Messrs. Am*yatt and Hay, as a deputation to 
Monghyr to settle matters with the Nawab. Meer Cossim 
replied that there Ws nothing •to settle ; he had abolished 
the duties, and could not listen to any dcpiitation. '^hen,* 
however, Amyatt and lla;f reached Mopghyr, they were 
feted and feasted in oricnhil fashion, but kept under close 
surveillance so as to preveiit their intriguing with disaffected 
grandees. At this cnsis a boat arrived from Calcutta, • loaded 
with goods and fire-arms foj the English factory at Patna, 
about 100 miles further up the river. Meer Cossinr was 
suspicious and* alarmed. 'He kept tlie boat at Monghyr; ho 
permitted' Amyatt to return down the river to Cafcutta, but 
he detained Hay at Monghyr as a hostage. 

Then followed one of* the csaddest tragedies in history. 
The Englishmen at Patna were cut off from aU comiHuniga-" 
tion with the English capital at Calcutta by the Nawab’s. 
army at Monghyr. Accordingly they thought to secure their * 
safety at Patna by taSing possesi^on of the town. They 
captured Patna by surprise, whilst the native garrison fled in 
a panlb; but within a few hburs tthe English. soldiers got 
drunk, ^and tl^ native garrison returned and recovered 4he 
place. ^ . 

, Mecr./Qd&m regairled tbe attack* on iPatna ‘as the 

• * ; L 2 - . 
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beginning of a tvar. His forces took the English factory hy 
storm, and sent all the English rc^dentg 'to IMonghyi, as 
prisoners of war. Another Englisli factory at Cossimbazar, 
near Murshedabad, suffered the .same fate as the factory at 
Pfltna. Meanwhile M«er Cossim sent orders to his officers 
throughout his dominioijs'*to slaughter the English wherever 
they could be found ; and Mr. Amyatt was murdered on his 
way <lalcutta, and hia» head was cut off, and sent in 
triumph to the Kawab at Monghyu 

The Governor and Council at Calcutta were maddened by 
the tiding!^* They proclaimed ^leer Jaffier Kawab of 
Bengal in the room of Mecr' Cossim, and sent an- avenging 
"army pp the river. • Murshedabad vrus captured after some 
liard fighting; for .the drilled troftps of Mcer Cossim fought 
better than any native force which the English had hitherto 
encountered in India. Moer Cossim was alarmed at the loss 
of Murshedabad, and retreated from Monghyr to . Patna,, 
taking all his* prisoners with Ivm, to the number of 150 
English souls. 

^t Patna Meer Cossim was aroused by worse tidings. The 
English* army had advanced from Murshedabad asid! captured 
Monghyr. In his wrath Meer Cossim ordered the slaughter 
of hiscEnglish prisoners. They had been lodged in a large 
Muhammadan mansion built round a square court, like a 
college quadrangle. Three of them, including Mr. Hayl, 
‘wore oidered to come out and were cut to pieces outside the 
buildings. The Sepoys, commanded By a European deserter, 
known as Sombre, or Sumru, climbed to the roof of the 
buildings and fired upon the English prisoners who had con- 
gregated In the centre court. Those who escitoed tjiq volley 
spught shelter, in the buildings, hut were quickly followed 
^1jy the" Sepoys, and a* fearful slrfughter The, 
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English, (U-iven to dSspcration, fouglit with brickbats, bottles, 

anff articles of furniture. The Sepoys were struck withj 

admiration, and refused to fire on unarmed men; but Sombre 

struck down the riligleadera, and compelled the Sepoys Jbo 

carry on the work of slaughter uytil every Englishman was ' 

dead or djing. Tlie remains were then tlirown into a 'sv^ell 

in the couityard.^ - 

The massacre of Patna sealed the doom of Ikloer Cossim. 

5^he avenging army of tiie English advanced against tlie 

blood-stained city, and took it l)y storm. Put Meer Cossim 

.1 

had vanished. He had fled into Oude with his family and 
treasures, but was soon ^despoiled of his wealth by the Nawab,* 
and perished a few years afterwards in miserable* exile.* 

All this while the Directors of the East*India Company in 
England were alternately alarmed and delighted at the 
revolutions in Bengal. In those days it was oft^ six 
months before a letter from Calcutta could reach Londoft, 
and another .six months before an’ answer could .reach 
Calcutta. Consequent! the dispatches from the old India 
House in Leadenhall Street were alternately fiHed with 
reproaches and rejoicings. The Directors • were very angry 
at the dethronement of •Meer Jaffier. They were delighted 
at the new arrangements mth Meer Cossim. Next they 
^re extremely wrafch with their servants for having engaged 
in the inland trade ; but considered, with strange incon- 
sistency, that the Company ouglit to have shared in the 
profits. Finally, whilst they were chuckling over the 
aboliljon of the transit dutie§ by^Meer Cossim, they were 
horror-stricke^by the massacre at Patna. 

^ The of Sombre •and his sut^equenh advenfores will be tol^ 
further on./ ^ 
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But newb of a still more portentous ctaranter was reaching 
England. The puppet Padishah at Delhi Kad been murdei^d 
by his Vizier, and the exiled Shahzada had been proclaimed 
Padishah under the name .of Shah Alam ; and Shah Alam 
had appointed the Nawalj of Oude to* be his Vizier, and the 
two were marching a large army towards Bengal with the 
vibw wresting the territory from Mecr Jafher and the 
English. 

In this desperate s^te of affairs all eyes were directed tp 
Clivfe. By this time the famous Colonel was an Irish peer, 
in the full enjoyment of a mf.gnificcnt foi^;uno, and less than 
-forty years of age. !N'evertlieless hp accepted the post of 
Governor of Bengal, and went out to India with the full 
determination of settling the government on a lasting basis, 
without adding a guinea to his private means beyond the 
salary ^^arded to him by the East India Conij)any. 

^Lord Clive reached India in 1765, and found at Madras 
that his work was already cut out for him. Sir Hector Monro 
had inflicted a cjrushing defeat on the Padishah and his 
Nawab "V-izier at Biixar, and the Padishah was a suppliant in 
the English camp, whilst the IN’awab Vizier had fled into 
exile, leaving the’ whole of his vast^ territory of Oude at the 
absolute disposal of the English. To crown all, Meer Jaffier 
was dead, and the only legitimate heir to the vacant throne 
was an infant grandson aged six, exactly the kind of baby 
IS’awab that Clive wanted 4o impose upon Bengalis, French, 
and Dutch, whilst he settled the gQ'^emment of Bengal after 
his own fashion but undejr thereover of the Nawab’s name. 

Q;i landing at Calcutta, however. Lord CliviJound that the 
Governor and Council had done their best w thwart him* 
•They were preparing fo so.nd^an English force to other end 
•^fflindus^, to place the young Padishah on ih^ throne at* 
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Dcll^i ; and they, had agreed to make over the whole of Oude 
to* *tlie new gov’emment, as the beginning, of a* restored 
Moghul empire. In Bengal they had done worse. They had 
concluded a corruptr bargain with a grandee of Murshedabad, 
named Muliammad Beza Kh^in. The infant' grandson had been 
set aside as too young for money dealings. An illegitimate 
son Jf Meer Jaffier, aged twenty, was placed on the 
Murshedabad, under the guardianship of Muhammad Keza 
Khan ; whilst the Governor and Council helped themselves 
to £200,000 out of the public treasuiy. : 

•Lord Clive was furious at Jiliese transactions. It was 
downright madness,’' he said, ‘‘to send an English force fronu 
Calcutta to Delhi.” As /egards the bargaining alf Mur- 
shedabad, he declared that the whites had joined the blacks 
in plundering the public treasury. H6 was twitted with 
having received a present from Meer Jafher, but^ie replied 
that he had earned the money by liis victory at^^lasj^, 
whereas the .Calcul;ta Goveiyior and 'CpuncLT had rendered 
no service whatever. ^ ^ 

Lord (Jlive was unable to punish the deliiique^^As, but he 
settled the affairs of Bengal on the basis wliich he had 
suggested to William Pitt six or seven years previously. He 
procured from the young Padishah, Shah Alam, S formal 
grant of all the revenues of Bengal, and engaged to pay, him 
in return a yearly tribute of a quarter of a million sterling. 
He then took over the revenues gf Bengal in favour of tlie 
East India Company, devoting half a million to the support 
of tl^e puppet Nawab and hij native officials, half a million 
,to the maintenance of a standing army, and a (Quarter of a 
milli ffh to the Padishah, retaining the surplus for ^e pockets 
of the Engjlish shareholders, ffhe Nawab ^vas poverlessdp 
resist “tbis transfer of the revenue^ ; and Lor^ Cjive assmed 
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the Couit of Directors that the young^man w.ould be as much 
a cypher 'in the future government of Dengal as if he Itad 
been an infant of six, as at first proposed. 

Lord Clive was anxious to keep the l\idishah in Bengal, 
to play the part of a. pageant Siuerain*; Imt Shah Alam was 
vexed at not being conducted to Delhi, and refused to live in 
• Accordingly Lord Clive restored Oiide territory to 

the Nawab Vizier, with the exception of certain territories 
round Allahabad, which were reserved for the Padishah ; and^ 
ho arranged for the Padishah to live at Allahabad, under the 
protection of the Nawab Vjzier. In return, the Nawab 
Vizier paid the English half a million steiling towards the 
expenses of the recent war. 

On this occasion ‘the Nawab Vizier of Oude tried to secure 
the friendship <ind support of Lord (* by making liim a 
present of £100,000. Such presents were in accordance 
with Oriental usage, but had boon strictly prohibited by the 
East India CoiSipany; and it fbe violation of tliis law 
by the Governor and Council in tjieir money dealings at 
Murshedabjd which had excited the wrath of Lo^d Clive. 
Accordingly tho ojfer was declined with thanks. 

Loitl Clive retunied to England in 1767, but his latter 
years w6re embittered by his enemies. He died in 1774 at 
the 'age of forty-nine, leaving a name which will be for ever 
l)Dund up with the history of the British Empire in India. 

^Jlie career of Sombre, the miscreant who butchered the 
^English at Patna, at the command of ‘iMeer Cossim, is one of 
those storiee of real life whi^h are stranger than fiqtion. 
Sombre was a morose Franco-German, named^. Walter Rein- 
hardt, who had deserted more than once from tile EngKsh to 
the Frenph and* back again. JIc had re^nlisted m an English 
^ regiment npde’ the tnamo. of Somers, but was nicknamed 
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Sombre on account of liis evil expression. Then lie bad 
agatfi* deserted his colours, and entered the service of* Kawab 
Mcer Cossiiii, who gave, him the command of a brigade of 
Sepoys; and from this time ‘he was known to the natives b^ 
the name of Sumru, being a Jlinduised form of Sombre. 

Xfter the massacre of Patna, Sombre fled into Oude with 
Meor^^os&fiii, and entered the service* of the Nawal ^^Yi^er^ 
Aftej- the battle of Puxar the English demandod^'Ss sur- 
render, ])ut the Nawab Vizier refused to give liim up on the 
ground that he was a refugc^e. The Nawab Vizier, howaver, 
was oply anxious to maintain his public character as a pro- 
tector of refugees ; but privately he offered to procure the 
assassination of Soml)ro if sjmc English gentleman would bo 
present as eye-witness of the execution. * This offer was of 
course refused ; and Sombre escaped ftom Oude with a 
battalion of Sepoys and a body of European oul^jasts, the 
scum of different nations, and after a variety of adv^htuyes 
entered the- service of the Dellji government, aiid secured the 
valuable district of Sirdh|ina, in the neighbourhood of Munyi, 
for the support of his troops. ► ^ 

Thus the Villain, who murdered tlie English at Patna, rose 
to wealth and influence^ and was virtually the prince of 
Sirdhana. lie died in 1778, leaving a widow, who hafl been 
origilially a slave girl, but was henceforth known as the 
Begum Sombre. This lady outlived her husband for more* 
than half a century, and not only governed the territory of 
Sirdhana and collected ■‘the revenues, hut often appeared at 
the head of her troops, and took an active part in the old 
wars. BegumySombre professed tlae Catholic religion, and 
built adiandsome church at Sirdhana. 
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XI . — iPovcrty and Famine : Deeds^and Misdeeds of Warren 
Hastings, 

1768 to 1785. 

« 

F or a brief period Lord Clive^ political system was lauded 
' to the skies as the perfection of mercantile wisdom. Xo 
sovereign was*dethroned ; no country was annexed ; no people 
were brpTjght imder the English yoke. Consequently there 
was nothing to alarm the sensibilities of the English nation, 
or th^ jealousies of their French or Dutch rivajs. • A Kawab 
Wfis still reigning at Murahedabad, reader the guardianship of 
MuhamnK^ji Eeza Khan ; and the native officials were left in 
sole charge of thci civil government. 

For a while the English rigidly abstained from all in- 
terferefice with the country government. They took over 
th6 .revenues, and protected Bengal from revolt and invasion, 
not, however, for the benefit of the people, but to swell the 
profits of the East India. Company wliilst the people of 
Bengal were so ignorant and slavish that they raised no com- 
plaint whatever, except that Jhe English had no regard for 
the poor, ^ind would not deliver them from t^eir hereditaiy 
oppressors, . ‘ * 

But native 'rule, protected by the JEnglish, b^aine. woree 
.th^ native kept in check by the possibility pf rebellions. ' 
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The young Naw^b was, an imbecile, and his guardian was 
intdlit upon making a fortune ; whilst there was robbery and 
oppression amongst native officials of every grades The 
revenues of Bengal began to* diminish so rapidly. that it was 
feared they might slip away altogetjicr. .Meanwhile, Bengal 
was drained of its wealth. There wjIs no longer a stream of 
silver "flowing from England to India for the 
Indian cottons, silks, and muslins ; but the surplus rcVbnues 
of Bengal, and the surreptitious gains of the Company's 
servants, were flowing in the opposite direction, from Ifidia to 
England. • , 

The Directors of the East India Company stormed and . 
raved at their servants in B^gal, but to no eflecif. In 1770- 
71 Bengal was desolated by a famine, which carried off 
a fourth of the population ; and it was cuirently reported that 
Englishmen at Calcutta had joined Muhammad I^ja Khan 
in hoarding up rice and selling it at fabulous prices to the 
starving Bengalis. True or Jalse, it was evidenl that anpther 
Clive was wanted at Calcutta, and in 1772 the East India 
Company, apj)ointed Mr. Warren Hastings to be Gpremor of 
Bengal. • 

Warren Hastings was a little man with a resolute cast of 
features, indomitable energy and courteous manners, fie was 
bom in 1,732, seven years later than Clive, and was alwayd a 
good boy and fond of his book. At ten years of age he went to*. 
Westminster School, aid William .Cowper and Elijah Impey 
were amongst his schoolfellows. He never climbed a church 
steeple or fought other boys^ like Robert Clive; but at 
fourteen years/of age he was first in the examination^ for 
the fotindation, and was distinguished . for swimming and 
bo^iting. 4 

In 1750, yghen Warren Hastings was ilearly^^igl^en ye^rs. 
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fcf age, ho Janded at Calcutta as a writer m the serv^ice of the 
East Iildia Qompany; and after the battle of Plassy^ in 
1757, he was sent to Murshedabad j;o reside as an agent for 
the Company at the Court of Meer Jaffier. In 1761 he was 
a member of the* Council at Calcutta, where he stood up for 
the sovereign rights of ifie Nawab, Meer Cossim. He went ✓ 
in 1764, where he drew up a plan for cultivating 
Persian' literature at Oxford, and became acquainted mth 
Dr., Johnson. In 1769 he returjied to India as member of 
Council at Madras ; and it was during this voyage out that 
ho fell in love with Mrs. ^Tniholf, the* “ elegant Marian,^* 
who eventually became ]\Irs. Hastings. In 1772 he went to 
Calcutta aa*6overnor of Pengal.^ 

By this time Clive’s political system was broken up by 
events. Tho-youn^ Padishah, Shah Alam, had run away to 
DeUii with the Mahrattas, and was placed on the throne of 
the gfeat Moghul, and thereby forfeited tlie tribute he had 
received front the English, and* the tejyitory which he had 
received from the Nawab Vizier of pude. M.uhammad Eeza 
I^han wj^a arreste'd for embezzlement, and brought tp Calcutta 
for trial, and eventually acquitted. But native ride was at an 
end in Bengal. The collection of tlie revenue was entrusted 
to EmCbpean servants of the Company. The «eat of govern- 
ment was transferred to Calcutta, and the Xawab was left -at 
Murshedabad with nothing to do, whilst the yearly allowance 
to the family was roduced/rom half a.million to £160,000. 

About this time there wei-o secret dealings between 
Warren Hastings and the Hawab Vizier of Oude. It jvill be 
remembewd'that the Ifawab Vizier owed restoration of 
his (lominions to tljie policy of Lord Clive, and tried? to biiy 
the friendship of the hero cf Plassy by present^pg him with 
a douceur of/ £100, "^000, which was wit]& *thanks.* 
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The Nawab Vizier was now anxious for the help of a brigade 
of the Company’s* Jbroop^ to enable him to subdue* a .warlike 
tribe on his western frontier, known as the EoHilla Afghans, 
and at the same time to recover the territories which had 
been abandoned by tlie young Padishah, when he lun away to 
Delhi with the Mahrattas. * • 

Accordingly, in 1773, there was a secret meeting between 
Warren Hastings and the Nawab Vizier at Benai^f. ^^The 
services of a brigade and ,its European officers were made 
over to the Hawab Vizier, Und the territories round AUahatad 
were restored to him, and the Hawab Vizier agreed to 
maintain the troops, and to pay ftver nearly a million sterling 
to the Calcutta treasury^ At the same time tliere is reason 
to suspect that Warren Hasttngs accepted tjie £100,000 that 
had been refused by Lord Clive, and this, would account for 
the secrecy that he observed th concluding the ’Gaigain. 

The after results of the dealings between Warren S'^jstings 
and the Nawab Vizier were, calamitous. The JRohillas were 
conquered by the Company’s forces, but plundered by the 
cowardly soldiets of tlie Ifawab Vizier, and 4ill the blame wife 
thrown upon Hastings. Meanwhile Hastings apj^inted an 
English servant of the Company, named Middleton, to reside 
at Lucknow as a confidential medium for carrying on pgrspnal 
dealings with the Nawab Vizier ; and the consequence was 
that ^here were more secrets and more suspicions. 

Warren Hastings had rendered great servige to the Com- • 
pany by relieving its finances ; bul he had difficulties of his 
own. He was surrounded with parasites, whom he was 
obliged to gratify with govc^rnmeiit contracts and other 
lucrative jobs, mst they should turn against him. Suddenly 
there was a change in the government of Bengal which ren- 
dered fiurthe/ secrecy inrpossible. ♦ . • * 
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I The indignation of the Parliament and people of England 
had been tonsed to fever heat by the mismanagement of the 
Company's affairs in India. Whilst Englishmen were retum,- 
ing from Bengal with enormous forttines, reports were rife of 
the sufferings of the natives and wrongs of deposed Nawabs. 
The merits of Wairen Hastings were as yet unchallenged in 
England ; but it was resolved to introduce new bloo^ into ' 
•thffmi^j^tta Council by the appointment of three members 
from England, who should not be^ servants of the East India 
Coffipany, but should be selected by the English Ministers.* 
Accordingly Warren Hastings was appointed Governor- 
General of all the English •possessions in India, including 
Bengal, and only one other servant pf the East India Com- 
pany,* a Mr.* Barwcll, was nominated to a seat in the Council. 
Three independent members were sent out from England, 
who had no previous knowledgsfof India; their names were 
Genersi^avering, Major Monson, and Mr. Philip Francis. 
The new Gk>vomoi>General and ^ouncil were vested with the 
control of all transactions of the English with native princes; 
whether at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, 

WairA Hastings was President of the Council, but he had 
only one vote as* an ordinary member, unless the votes were 
oqu^ jn both sides, when he liad accosting vote as President. 
But so long as the throe new members voted together .they 
would always be in a majority of three to two. 

• The three members from England landed at Calcutta in 
1774, and the prestige of* Warren Hastings was soon threat- 
ened by the new triumvirate. To make matters worse a new 
Supreme Court of Justiee was established at Calcutta, with 
new^Tudges sent out from England by the Ei^lish Ministeis, 
and consequentiy as* independent of the East India Company 
& the 'three pew xaemhers of CounciL At fltet .the new^ 
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Judges of tlie Supreime Court were inclined to co-operat^ 

with the new members -of Council : but the Chfef Justice 

' • 

was Sir Elijah Impey, the school-fellow of Warren Hastings at 
Westminster ; and without ^oing nicely into details it will 
soon be seen that Hastings managed to win over Impey to 
his, own side. • • 

Philip E^ncis was the moving spirit of the new trium^ 
virate in the Council. He was the cleverest of tjjp three, 
and is believed to be the author of the “Letters of Junius.” 
From the very first Francis suspected thQ.t Hastings was a&or- 
nipt man. At the same time he seems to have been bent on 
ruining Hastings in the hope of •supplanting liim in the post 
of Governor-General. . 

The triumvirate began by condemning the Pibhilla war, 
and calling for aU the corres2)6ndence botyeen Hastings and 
Middleton. Hastings produ^d extracts whicH he declared 
to be official, but kept back the letters on the pie? that tl^ 
wore ijrivate and confidentig.1. The triumvirate refused to* 
accept this * explanation, and Middleton was recalled ^rom 
Lucknow, and a Mr. Bristow was ap^jointed^in his room. * 
Shortly afterwards the Nawab Vizier died, and^as suc- 
ceeded by his son. But the mother and mother-in-law of the 
new Hawab Vizier, popillatiy known as the two E^giutns, 
claimed all ihe money in the public treasury, amounting^ 
two or three millions sterling, as having been given to them/ 
by the deceased Hawab Vizier. The claim of the two ladies • 
on the public money vFas perhaps* ridiculous ; but the new 
Hawab Vizier brought it forward as an excuse for not paying 
his father’s debts to the Compaxiy. Hastings wa^ of opinion 
tlvit the Nawab^Vizier was bound to pay his father’s debts, 
but that the English had nothing to do with the cjaim of 
the> two Begums* Philip Fran<^ however, insisted upon* 
# • 
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^interfering, and tlie money was made over to the two Begums, 
less a juftrter of a million which* was paid to the Bengal 
government towards the liquidation of the debt, and the 
Begums were secured in the possession of their treasures by 
a British guarantee. 

By this time every native in Calcutta thought that Warren 
Hastings had lost his authority, and that Philip Jb^rancis was' 
the" rising man. Accordingly a host of native informers 
began to bring charges of bribery and corruption against 
Hi^tings, which were ^ecdily taken up by Philip Francis 
and his c(^nfederates. ^ Amongst others, a wealthy Brahman 
of bad character, named ¥uncomar, accused Hastings of 
having received a bribe from a n^ember of the Nawab^s 
family at *Murshedabad, in return for an appointment as 
pianager of the Nawab’s houseliold ; and another bribe from 
Muhammad Tleza Khan for ^/having connived at his em- 
l^zzleiuiatit's. 

• l^ere is no doubt that Nuncomar was a villain. ) It was 
known that ho liad forged letters and seals, and carried on a 
treasonable corrgsponddnee with the Freneh; and conse- 
quently *90 reliance could be placed upon hi^ accusations 
unless tliey were proved by imdeniable evidence from other 
quarters. Hastings, however, stood upon his dignity, and 
rj^sed to answer charges brought against "him by such a 
% miscreant, or to be tried by his own members of Council. 

. Accordingly Philip Francis persisted in believing that 
Hastings was guilty, and «would probably have gone further ; 
but Kuncomar was suddenly arrest^ on a charge of forgery, 
and brought to trial in t^be Supreme Court before Sir*Elijah 
Impey and a jury of Englishmen. In those Hlays forgery wraa 
a capital offence under English law, but had never been 
Areatedra^ such in India. Keverthelssd Nuncomar yras found 
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guilty by the jury, and sentenced to death' by the judg#; 
anjl he was publicly hadged at Calcutta, to th^ bewMderment 
of the natives, who could not understand why a man should 
l)e put to death for forgery, or why a Brahman should be 
executed whatever might have been his crime.. From that 
moment, however, no more charges were brought against 
Hastings ia India. Even Francis was paralysed for a while, 
whilst Hastings recovered his 'prestige^ although lii^ was still 
in the minority at Council. . ^ 

• About this time there* were troubles in Western Ijixiia. 
Tlie English at Bombay w^ere ab 03 .it to play a part in history, 
and the Mahratta powers were filso appearing on the scene ; 
and it will be nccessaryto leave Bengal for awhile and glance 
at the progre^ on the othei* side of India. • 

As far back as 1661, the little island of Boiqjibay had been 
given to Great Britain ns part of the dowry of Qatheriue of 
Portugal, on her marriage With Charles the Second. Siybffe- 
quently it^ was transforreflp to the East India Company, 
and proved a most* desirable 'acquisition. The island was 
easily fortified against thfe MahrattaCS of th^ Konkan, whilst 
the harbolirwas one of the finest in the world, a safe 
refuge for all ships from the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and 
the coast of Mo^mbique. Above all, the English at Bod^ay 
were altogether independent of the Moghul, and were tliJiiiy 
not only free from aU interference, but were able to offer 
asylum to the English ^t Surat in time of trouble.' 

For nearly a century the trade .with Bombay sufiTered 
heavy losses from the piralie fleets which scoured the Indian 
Ocean* and fou|Ld a secure rStreat’ in fortified • creeks and 
hbrboa^ off the coast of Malabar. These pirates &avo long 
since disappeared, hut from th^ earlie^ period om record, 
jiowtt to,the^ddle of £he .eighteenth cei^ury, the^f’were tjie 
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pest and torror’of the Indian seas. For many years, however, 
the East India Company maintained « large naval force fpy the 
protection of Inerchant ships ; and the destruction of Gheria 
in 1756 by Colonel Clive and A^irhl Watson struck a blow 
at the piratical system from which it never recovered. 

Meanwhile the Mahrattas Ifad captured several of Jhe 
Portuguese fortresses on the coast of the Kpnkan, and 
amongstqpthcrs, a little island named Salsette, and a little 
promontory named Bassein, which more or less commanded 
tho*entrance to Bombay harbour. • 

The English had long coveted jKJSsession of these two 
st];pngholds, and the Courts of Directors in Lpudon had 
repeatedly pressed the matter on the attention of the Bombay 
Governor and Coyncil ; but thef* Mahrattas were so proud of 
hiiying wrested thei, places from* a European nation like the 
Portuguese . tliat they would <Lot part with them for any 
m^ey that could be ofifored. 'Under these circumstances 
Ihe Bombay government sent a 2 \ English merchant to reside 
at Poona, ostensibly for the purpose of miaintaining friendly 
Illations with the Peishwa, but mainly to seize any opportu- 
nity tha15\aiight offer for obtaining possession ofeS^ette and 
Bassein. 

^^t there was a catastrophe at Poona. In 177 3 a Peishwa 
murdered, and an uncle, named Bagoba, succeeded to the 
'^)aflfOne. The Muhammadan Nizam of Hyderabad marched 
‘ an army towards Poona to take advantage of the distractions. 
A Muhammadan adventurer, nametl Hyder Ali, who had 
dethroned the Esga of Mysore, and founded a new Muham- 
madan kingdom in the Western Peninsula, i^vanced another 
army with the same intent Bagoba took the jfield, and 
gained ^ome sucoes&es ; but in his absence from Poona, an 
In^t was brought «• forward as a posthumous® son of the 
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murdered Peishwa, and placed upon the throne under^a 
CWmcil of Eegency. 

Bagoba was thus^ suddenly deprived of his sovereign 
authority. In this extremity he applied to Bombay, and 
offered to cede Salsettc and Bassein, provided the English 
helped him to recover the throfie. In 1775 an English 
force took the field, and captured Salsette and Bassein, and 
was fast restoring the fortunes of Bagoba, whence war was 
suddenly stopped by tlia oi'ders of tlie Governor- Gene^l and 
' Council at Calcutta.^ 

Both Hastings and Prancis -agreed in condemning the 
Mahratta war ; but Hastings Vished to push it to a speedy 
conclusion, whilst Prancis was bent on stopping it.at ouce,^ 
and Prancis had the majprity. Accordingly a treaty was 
patched up with the Mahrattas, in which Bagoba was tlirown 
over ; and the Eegency at Toona ceded Salsatfe, but obsti- 
nately refused to give uj5 Bassein.^ Subsequently the Cburt 
of Directors in England expressed their full approval of tlic 
treaty with Bagoba, but denounced the treaty with the 
Eegency at Poona. A't the same time Colonel Monson 5ied 
at Calcutta ; and Hastings, supported by Bareli, and his 
own casting vote as President, was enabled to carry his mea- 
snres in spite^ of the opposition of Prancis and Clavtru^ig. 

The potiod in question, 1778 — 82, was one of sore 
for British interests all over the world. Great Britaifi was 
at war with her revoljied colonies in l^orth America. Prance 
had espoused the Am^ican cause ; and a French agent hact 


^ The reladv/claims of Bagoba and the infant are !n\iolved }n some 
' obBoevity. It subsequently transpired that Bagoba was the murderer 
of the deceased Peishwa ; but this was not *kmown to th^ English at 
j^mbay w^^ they agre^ to hel^ Bagob^, whilst it wta genermly 


beUeved'th^ the infant was a supposititious oMld. 
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reftchetl Poona, and was stirring up the Molirattas with ilie 
hoj>e of hoing supported by an anny*from France. Watwi 
Hastings sent a force under General Goddard to march acroefe 
India from Bengal to the Mahratta country. Before, how- 
.ever, Goddard reached the* theatre of war, the English at 
Bombay had sent a force to Poona to place Eagoba on the 
throne of the Pcishwas. This expedition from Bombay 
proved a ftfelure ; it was surrounded by a host of Malirattas 
undcj Mahadaji Scindia, and compelled to surrender at 
discretion under what is kngwn as the Convention of 
Wurgaum. 

Warren, Hastings and liis Council repudiated the Conven- 
tion and renewed the war, not so hiiich to conquer the 
^lahrattas as to defeat tlie designs of France. The services 
ef Warren Hastings throughout this Mahratta war are beyond 
all question^* his eneigies never lagged, whilst his resources 
wett>> inexhaustible. At one time* the Muhammadan powers 
secretly confederated with the Mahratta powers against the 
English. Hyder Ali desolated Ibe Carnatic up to the walls 
of*'Fort St. Geoj^d ; but an expedition was sent from Bengal 
to Madras^nder the veteran general, Sir Eyre CJo’ote, and 
drove back the invading anny. The^ Mahrattas of Xagporc 
adviced into Orissa and threatened to invade Bengal, but 
induced to retire without fighting. The 'Nizam' of 
n^orabad, who was said to Imve been the prime mover in 
iho secret confederation, deemed it a^dvisable to . remain at 
home and do nothing. c 

The foremost power amongst the Mahrattas at this period 
was Mahadaji Scindia of Gwalior. Tliis i^tless amf am- 
bitioils prince had taken the young Padishah, Shah .Alam^ 
ipader his wing, at Delhi, an^^tt the same time was establish- 
ing a comhianding \n%uence over the 'Council of ^B^ency &t 
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Poona. At last his famous fortress at Gwalior was stornled 
hy *an English “force under Captain Popham — an exploit 
worthy of Clive whioli electrified half 'India, Accordingly 
Mahadaji Scindia .was bouipelled to come to terms. Peace 
was concluded with the M^hrattas ; and although the English- 
Restored all the territories they &ad conquered, the war had 
raised thS British government to the highest rank amongst 
the powers of^India. ^ 

Meanwhile Warren fastings had triumphed, noti only 
over the French and Mahrattas, hut over his domestic 
enemies at Calcutta. General^Clavcring made an unsuccessful 
attempt to seize the post of Governor-General, but died shortly 
afterwards. Philip *rrancis, after figliting duel with^ 
Hastings, in which he was‘womided, Returned to Europe 
disappointed of all his hopes, but burning be revenged on 
his successful rival ‘ ^ . 

But from the moment that Warren Hastings was delfVeiJed 
from the surveillance of tHe independent meifibers of Pouncil 
he was as domineering and almost as unscrupulous as in^he 
earlier days of his government. Before* the ^ihratta war 
was over ’there was a pressing want of money in Bengal 
Hastings demanded an. extraordinary subsidy from the Eaja 
of Benares, who was a feudatory of the East India Cbmpany ; 
and the ^ja had not only the temerity to refuse pay^nei!rf;, 
but stirsed up an. insurrection at Benares, in which fo\ir 
companies of British sepoys werQ cut to pieebs, and Hastings 
narrowly escaped with his life. The Raja was ultimately 
seized with a panic, and fled into exile ; but the arbitrary 
action of Hadtings, however worthy of an Oriental despot, 
'was alnlost universally condemned in England. 

WarrenJEIastings h^ dealing* with the new ‘Nawali Vizier^»f 
Oude/ whicji involved him in still greater obloquy. A heavy 
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debt was due- from this potentate to the East India Company, 
and conld hot he paid hecanse the state treasifres at Lnckno^l^ 
had been made over to the two Begums^ There was another 
secret meeting at Benares, at^ which Hastings acknowledges 
having received a present of £100,0i)0. Hastings was told that 
the Begums were implicated in the rebellion of the Raja of 
Benares, and he was induced to withdraw the British ^arantce 
which had ffeen given to the two Begums, and, to leave the 
Ifawah Vizier to recover the state treasures in any way he 
pleased;' The result was that the servants of the Begums 
were subjected to imprisonme]\t and torture to compel the 
jadie^ to surrender their hoards ; and Wanen Hastings has 
'been chcerged with complicity in fhe crime, although it is 
difficult to believe tliat he woukl knowingly countenance* 
actual torture. • 

The ])re8en<f’of a hundred thousand pounds must have 
bothertid Warren Hastings. After some hesitation he re- 
ported lowing received, the money t!b the Cpurt of Directors, 
and^requestdd permission te keep it. ^The Directors refused, 
and Hasting^conaiclered himself to be an ill-used man ; a 
circumstance which confirms the suspicion that he had 
received a like sum at his previouft interview with the 
deceased ^awab Vizier, but kejit the matter a profound 
soefet in his own bosom. . 

Warren Hastings returned to England in 1785 at «the age 
of fifty-three. His capacity, as an administrator has never 
been doubted, whilst tlie public services he rendered to the 
East India Company and the British nation may servq to 
overshadow Jus faults, although it is difficultVo extenuate 
tliem. The part he played in the Rohilla war, his treatment 
*of Ibhe RaJOh of Benar^ and diis complicity in th^ cm^es 
by^e Nawftb Vizier of Oude .on the ^lervants of 
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tho two Begums, naturejly exposed him to the condenmatito 
ot^iigKshmen, ahd led to his famous trial at Wdsfcminster 
HalL But the lines of.his old schoolfellow, William Cowper, 
may still be home in mind : — 

i “ Hastings ! I knew t£ee yousg, and'of a mind, 

[ While young, humane, conversable and kind, 

^op can I weU believe thee, gentle then, ^ 

Now grown a villain, and the worst of men.” ^ 

The people of Bengal nfver associated the name of Warren 
Hastings with cruelty or oppression. * In their eyes he was . 
the great English Sultan, wjid delivered them from the 
oppressions of their own follow countrymen, and his n&me 
was celebrated in Bengali, songs which still linger •in tlie 
memory of living men. To this day it is difficult for those 
who are familiar with tho events of his career as the first 
Governor-General of Inclia^to* avoid some degreJ^of sympathy 
for tho sorrows that embittered the evening of his life. * • 

Warren Hastings lived for.more than, thirty years a{ter his 
return to England, and was destined to see the East In(}ia 
Company become the paramount ixiwer over MuJiiammadaTi 
and Mahratta. He died in 1818 at the advanced age of s 
eighty-five. 

• 

The Warren Hastings is an era in 

the histosy of British India. As already seen, it is marked 
by important changes .in the' government of* the East India 
Company. Up to thia«date no one but the servants of the 
Company had any share in the government of India ; and 
Madras, Calcu^ and Bombay were independent of each other. 
The GoXremor of each Presidency was picked out of the mer- 
chant service of the Cpmpany, and was assisted by % Counoil 
consisting 0 / the book-keeper, the warehouse-kee^r, and the • 
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collector of jDiistoms, who was also a ^’ustice of the peace in 
the native quarter. But the chief of every factory up coun6^?y 
was regarded as an extraordinary nienil)er of Council ; and on 
iiiiportant occasions, such as the breach with Meer Cossiiii in 
.1763, all the extraordinary members were summoned to tlie 
Presidency town to take a part in the consultations. 

The Eijglish Parliament and Ministry roconstifuted this 
Council in^Bengal by the appointment of tlrree new mem- 
bers Jroni England, and took awi^ the independence of 
Madras and Bombay by the appointment of a Governor- 
General in Coimcil, with supreme authority over all the 
English settlements in India. But the main object of the 
Ellgliche Ministry was to put a stop to all wars in India, and 
tliofip of Warren Hastings showed that further changes weYG 
necessary in the* constitution. Accordingly a Board of Con- 
trol, consisting of six members bf the Privy Council, was 
injtitmted to control the affairs of the East India Company 
in England ; and Lord Cornwallis,*^ who was altogether inde- 
l^endent of the Company, vas appointed Governor-General of 
Incfia, whilst the nlembers of Council in Bengal were once 
,more selectelP^m the servants of the Company. 
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1786 to 1805. 

T he wars of Warren Hastings were followed by a litU. 
Great Lritain was at j)eace 'with France and Amt?i4ca, 
'^SRfPtbe East India Company .was at peace in India. I>iit the 
Muliaminadan dominion which had been "founded by Hyder 
Ali in Mysoi*o was still a teiTC^r to the Carnatic.'^ Hyder Ali 
was dead, and in 1784, his son and successor Tippoo Suftan, 
had been coaxed into a treatj^ with the English, •'known lys the 
treaty of Mangalore; but there was notliing to prevent j. 
renewal of the war ; and in 1 7R-Q Tippoo the peace 

by a wanton* attack on a,i\ ally of the East Iilidi^^ompany, 
The war wliich followe4 is almost forgotten now. Lord 
Cornwallis, who. was Governor-General from 1786 tcP1793, 
persuaded tlie Peishwa and the Nizam to join the English in 
subdtiflag a jcommon enemy, and compelled Tippoo to purchase* 

• a peace by the cession of half his territories and a payment 
of three millions sterling.^ 

Lord Cornwallis next tried to maintain a permanent peace 
in India by a ba^ce of power! He invited the I^izam and 
thn Peifijhdra to enter into a confederacy, ipider which no one 
of the three powers should engage in a war without ttie con-, 
sent of the other two. But the Nizam and the Peishwa were 
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< 3 ^arrelling-over the Mahratta claims chout; and thel^izam 
wanted £he protection of the English against the Mahrafes, 
whilst the Peishwa protested against- any interference on the 
part of the English, and Lord' Cornwallis was obliged to 
leave tliem to settle their g^uarrels their own way. 

In 1793 Sir John Shore, one of the Company’s servants 
in Bengal, succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor-General, 
lie was lt)ccially selected on the reconimeivlation of Lord 
Comwallia to carry out certain chajigos in the revenue system 
of Bengal, which will be described in a future chajiter. By 
this time the Mahrattas wei^e J7re])aring to make war upon the 
Nftam, and Shore declined to interfere. The consequence 
**was^Lhat for a brief interval ajl the Mahratta feudatories 
were arrayed agaihst the Nizam under the banners of the 
Peishwa ; and* in r795 the Nizam was utterly routed in the 
battle of Kttfdla, and would probably have been swept away 
4 ^togetlior, but at this juncture the Mahrattas took to quarrel- 
ling ^mongst •themselves, and^ thus enalded the* Nizam to 
rgeovor slowly from the blow. ^ 

** Declining to interfere” has always been a favourite policy 
with the ]®|§;lish people, but has sometimes been detrimental 
to British interests. When the English refused to protect 
the NiSam, he naturally sought the alliance •of the French, 
and. entertained French .officers at Hyderabad, ^ho drilled 
^tod*" disciplined battalions of Sepoys. -By this time Great 
Britain was at war with. Prance. •Tlio French king had' 
perished by the guillotine, and the Feign of Terror had been 
established in Paris ; and the French officers at Hydgrabad 
were carrying the colours* of the French Republic and wearing 
the cap of liberty on their buttons. Daulat Rao Scindia, tite 
of Mahadaii, maiatamed a .similar Frmch army in 
Hiji ustan; whilst -Tippoo Sultan of Mysore , 'was gnlfatlng 
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French^ soldiers and renewing his old intrigues with the •’ 

FrenA* authorities. • 

Such was tlie state of affairs in 1798, when Lord Wellesley 
landed at Calcutta as Governor-General in succession to Shore. 
Within three weeks ho found .that war with'Tippoo was in- 
evitable. The French governor of Mauritius had issued a 
manifesto anhouncing that Tippoo had formed an alliance 
with the French Republic, and was about to join inihe war 
against the English ; whilst a hundred Frenchmen appear§d 
ill Mysore and proclaimed a Tlepublic, planted a tree -of 
liberty, and liailcd.thc Sultan as '“Citizen Tippoo.” To 
prown all, nefws arrived that Napoleon was conquering Egyplf 
ansi contemplated the conques^ of India. • 

^^flpjioo was invited to explain, but procrastinated and pre- 
varicated. Meanwhile Lord Wellesley prejferedior war, and 
was ably seconded by his youifgcr brother, Coloh'el Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington. He called on the 
Nizam to join in the war, and engaged to protect ’him agajnst 
the Mahrattas, but required him to dismiss liis French^ 
officers and disband his French battalions. IChe opera- 
|tion was carriecl out without firing a shot. As soofffSs it was 
announced at Hyderabad, the French Sepoys broke out in 
mutiny for arrears of pay, and threatened their own offlbers. 
.The EngUaJig^tithorities interfered, and took the French 
officersHmaer their protection, whilst the French Sepoys, to 
tlie number of eleven or •twelve thqpsand, weref qideted by 
being paid up and dispersed within a few hours. 

The ^ar against Tippoo was short and decisive. He was 
environed by the ^glish armies of .Madras and Bombay, but 

K ntinued to hold out in his fortified capital at Seringapatom. 
klast the English prepared to take the place by ftorm. 
|tebal David who had suffered three yea]ii^;h(nTiH^ 
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.captivity .in iSeringapatam, volunteered to lead the storming^ 
ptoty. • Two columns entered the breach, and then wKeeled 
right and left ; and after a terrible ^laughter the British flag 
waved over Seringapatam. Hie dead body of Tippoo was 
found in a gateway, and was buried in the mausoleum of his 
father witli all the* honours of a military funeral. 

The fall of Tippoo was hailed as a relief throughout the 
greater Jart of India. His cruel persecutions of the Hindus 
and his barbarous treatment o£ his English prisoners had 
steeled all hearts against him, irrespective of his alliance with 
the French. A portion of the newly conr^uered territories was 
divided between the Englisfi and the !Nizain. Tlie remaindet 
^fcs^iomlQ^l into a Hindu kingdom, ‘and an infant representa- 
tive of the family, which had heen supplanted by Hyderiiif, . 
' was literally .taken from a hovel and placed upon the throne 
of Mysore.-® • 

Jl^he downfall of Tippoo "was followed by the downfall of 
the Nawab ef the Carnatic. The Xawab had. never been 
able to defend his territories irom invasion, and consequently 
was useless as ah ally, and he had sealed his doom by carrying 
on a tr^hcifeerous correspondence with Tippoo." Accordingly 
he was reduced to the conditio^ of a pensioner, like the 
Nawab of Bengal ; and his territories wem brought under 
British administration, and incoiporated wdth the Madras 
• Pft'sidency. 

The Mahratta powers were nowtl^e only remaining obstacJe* 
to the establishment of a permanent peace in India. The 
Nizam of Hyderabad was driven to accept the English alliance 
as his only protection dgainsli the Mahrat&s. He ceded the 
territories he had acquired after the Mysore w'ar. for the 
. suppo^ of a Subsidiary Force of drpled battalions of Sepoys, 
commahdetl by Britisli officers, for tlie mainjcnance of* the 
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public peace ; and he was pledged to engage in no war or ncgo- » 
tiatig^fcwhatever without ttie knowledge and consent of the 
British government. But the Mahratta powers had as yet 
no enemy to fear ; they were pnconquered and independent ; 
and they could not be expected ter accept the Suzerainty of 
the British government, in preference to "that of their own 
Peishwa, until they had been compelled by circumstances to 
apply for British protection. • 

The Mahratta 8mpire was distributed between the Peishwa 
of Poona; and his four lieutehants or feudatories ; namely, tJie 
Guicowar of Baroda, Scindia of Gwalior, Holkar of Indore, 
and the Baja of Nagporej but in^rder to realise their geogra, 
phical i^osition it may be as well to take a bird's eye view ojjher*" 
country to the southwafd of the Himalaya mountains. 

The first great belt or zone, tnown as Hindustan, stretches 
from the Punjab eastward to Befigal, and is bounded on the 
south by the Nerbudda river.* In 1801-2 the whole western 
quarter was held by the Mahrattas. The Guicowar of Baroda 
possessed a great part* of Guzerat, but in 1801 he was driven 
to accept the Suzerainty o^the East India Company on the* 
same terms* a»the Kizam. With this exception fi^lat Bao 
Scindia was paramount in Hindustan. He had taken Shah 
Alam, the Padishah of l)elhi, under his protection^ and 
collepted the revenues between the Punjab and ,Oude in thn 
name a^^4^^i?reat Moghul. At the same time there wa» a . 
.war for the s\icceasion in Holkar's principality qf Indore on 
the Nerbudda river ; and geindia atfempted to arbitrate the 
matter by his solo authority. The influence of Scindia was 
not confined to H^(Justan, but stretched over a great part of 
thq Dekhan, for he professed to take the Peishwa of Poona 
under his protection, and was consequently: parainount in the 
Mahratta empire 
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'The Dektain, or second great zone between the NerbudJa 
and Kistna rivers, was divided between the Mahrattaij and 
the Muhanoiinadans. The western Dekhan was held by the 
Peishwa of Poona; the northern ' Dekhan by the Paja of 
Berar and Nagpore ; whilst the region south of Nagpore and 
east of the Peishwa fonned £he Muhammadan dominion of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The , Peninsula, or third zone, was quiet. The East India 
Company was paramount over Mysore in Mie west and the 
Carnatic in the east.; and every Hindu Raja to the south of the 
Kistna acknowledged the British government as its Suzerain. 

All the Mahratta feudatories owed allegiance to the 
trw%ahmaii Peishwa, as the Suzerain of the Mahratta empire ; 
but the Peishwfi was himself half crushed by the 
derating influence of Daulat ‘Rao Scindia. Indeed, it is not 
too much fc) say that at this , crisis Dnulat Rao Scindia was a 
more terrible personage in the eyes of the English than 
Tippoo Sul^ had ever been. « He was not only paramount 
at 'Delhi and Poona, but* he had 'formed an army of 
** Sepoy battalions under a French general named Perron ; and 
he emp^®red Perron to collect the revenues of the Doab, 
or region between the Jmnna and the Ganges, for the main- 
tenance of his force. Thus a Ffench kingdom was already 
existing in embryo in the neighbourhood of Delhi ; and if 
Sfcindia had allied vath France against the EngtiSu, I'^'-poleon 
might have ^landed a French army in Scindia’s dominions, 
joined Perron, and reigned at Delhi in the name of the 
Great MoghuL 

To make matters worse for Lord Welleefiey, Hindustan was 
ihreateiled by an invasion of tbe Afghans, and there waa no 
one tq. oppoi^ theih. Nadir Shah had carried off the wealth 
of India only si^y years before,* and there was nothing to 
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prevent the Afghans from doing the same. Fortunately the 

Af"|^ns were divided amongst themselves, and fighting one 
another, as they always seem to have been Ading, and con- 
sequently the scare passed away. 

In 1802, by a stroke of good- fortune, the Peishwa was 
in(luced to accept British Sfizeraiijty. He had lost the pro- 
tection of S^india, who had gone to Indore to place one of the 
sons of the deceased Holkar on the throne. At^iiis crisis 
an illegitimate Ihember of the Holkar family, named Jeawant 
Hao, suddenly appeared at* Poona with an army of brigands, 
and utterly routed the forces of the Peishwa. 

This defeat filled the Peishwa with wild alarm. He fl^d 
towards Bombay, and yielded to the terms of Lord 
^gjjy^e condition of being festored to hi^ throne at Poona. 
A treaty was concluded at Bassein on the Jast day of the year 
1802, and territories wore ceded for the support of a Sub- 
sidiary Force like that maintained by the Nizam ; and in 1/303 
the Peishwa was conducted, to Poona by Cdonel Arthur* 
Wellesley and placed upon the throne of his fethers, whilst 
Jeswant Eao Holkar returned to Indore and took possessiofi 
of the kingdom. 

Scindia was much troubled at the treaty of Bassein, which 
placed the Suzerain of thfe Mahratta empire in subordination 
to thn East India Company. He hastened to the Dekhan.to 
fom^ j^^ederation of Mahratta piinoes against the English^ 
but was ohly joined by the Eaja of Nagpore ; for the 
Guicowar of Baroda had^been already driven by a civil war 
to accept the Suzerainty of the English, whilst Jeswant Kao 
Holkar refused to leave Indoie. Scindia and the Nagpore 
Eaja werp however troubled and uneertain, but at last 
assumed a hostile front; and Colonel 'Well^ey brought 
matters to a crisis by thfe glorious victory at Assaye, folloy^ecf 
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by that at A^gaunl. By the end of 1 803 both Heindia and 
the Kagporo Eaja yielded to their'fate and accepted I5j»|tish 
Suzerainty. 

Meanwhile General Lake had engaged in a victorious cam- 
paign in Hindustan, and won the battles of Aligliur, Delhi, 
and Laswari, which broke up the French battalions for ever, 
and placed the East India Company in^possession of the 
Iforth-w^st Provinces, At Delhi General Lake had an 
audience with the Padishah, Shah Alam, and found liim old, 
blind, and poor. Accordingly Shah Alam was again taken 
under Piritish protection, as he had been in the days of Clive, 
ajid maintained at Delhi on <a liberal pension. 

1804 saw I/ord Wellesley at the pinnacle of his 
gi'oatness. The British govenhnent had become thp V j-i 
mount power in Ipdia in the loom of the Great Moghul, and 
above all wa^i the sole and acknowledged arbiter of ])eace and 
wa]:. At the same time it had acquired sufficient territories 
‘ for the maintjenance of the public peace of India for all time 
to come, ITie Rajput priuces gladly tendered their submis- 
liion to British oSuzeraiiity in return for protection against 
the Malirj^toii, and treaties were being concluded atcordingly, 
when a mishap threw the whole scheme of British imperial 
rule i®to confusion. 

^Jeswant Eoo Holkar, who had usurped the throne of 
.Indore, was a Mahratta of the stamp of Sivaji.*^b r'*< 5 med 
the new systejii of drilled battalions of Sepoys, and boasted 
tliat so long as the home bf the Ma)irattas was in the saddle, 
they had set at nought the most skilful operations of regular 
armies. During the compaigns of Wellesley and Ehke he 
hod collected plunder and chout friim the Rajput princes las 
the inherent right ot the Mahrattas ; but when the wm were 
over ho doubted Vidietlier the English would *irespect this 
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sacrod right, and he was bothered by orders from Geneml 

Lajiei to leave off pluirtlering British allies and Betuni to 
Indore. Accordingly ho tried brag .and swagger, and 
threatened to bum, sack, and slaughter hundreds of 
thousands, unless the English permitted him to collect choiit, 
and guaranteed his possession oi Indore. • 

The English were willing to leave Joswant Rao alone, 
])rovided that he kept within the hereditary territojes of the 
Holkar family.® but as Jeswant Rao still continued Ui 
ravage Raj pu tana. General Lake marched an army against 
him, and forced him to retreat -southward towards Indorii. 
Rut the hot season began, and Lake returned to cantonments, - 
leaving Colonel Monson in command of a strong;^ brigade*^® 
JiilifeHolkai* in check. * 

. Colonel Monson followed Jeswant jEao into Indore 

•9 

territory, when the Mahratta suddenly tumeik round with 
fresh reinforcements, and a ^ train of artillery. At the sj^me 
time there was treachery in Monson’s oamp,^ and he wa«“ 
alarmed by false* rumours, and induced to retreat north'^ards 
towards Agra. At this moment the rains began with thei^ 
usual violence, and the retreat of Monson became ^^rout ; and 
Hindustan was convulsed by the news that a British army 
had been cut to pieces by Jeswant Rao Holkar, an4 that 
Scindia and other native princes were joining in the attempt 
Tb tlysc"^.^ oft British supremacy. 

. Buoh wero the disasters that clouded the latjber months of 
Lord Wellesie/s administration. ^ Colonel Wellesley was 
unable to move owing to a famine that desolated the Dekhaii 
whilst Jeswant Rao had been joined by the Ri^ of Bhurt- 
p(m, and had gone off to Delhi in the hope of capturing the 
Moghul^ capital, and assuming the^soverefgnty of Hindustun 
in the name v»f the Padishah. 
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Btit Jeswanf Eao was beaten off from Delhi by a small 
force xmdei Colonil Ochterlony. General Lake took the fiAld, 
but wasted several weeks in vainly endeavouring to storm 
the vast mud fortress of Bhurl3)ore. At last the Raja of 
Bhurtpore grew frightened, and returned to the British 
alliance, whilst Lake chafeed Holkar into the Punjab, and 
compeUed him to make his submission. * 

Meanwhile the Parliament and people of England had 
fallen into a panic. They had been dazzled Iby the brilliant 
successes of Lord Wellesley, and now they were dazed by the 
retreat of Monson, and what appeared to be a general uprising 
of^ the Mahiatta people. Accordingly Lord Cornwallis was 
agaig^nt out to India as Govenior-General to undo all that 
Lord Wellesley had built up ; to'^restore conquered territ(fii®w^ 
V cancel the new treaties, and drift back as far as possible into 
the old policy of non-intervention. 

The administration of Lord Wellesley is associated with 
‘the names of^ several distinguished men, who familiarly re- 
vered him as the “’glorious little man,’** There was Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards the hero of thd* Peninsula and Waterloo ; 
General Lake, the conqueror of Hindustan; General 

Ochterlony, who had fought against Hyder Ali under Sir 
Eyre ([Joote, and who successfully defended Delhi against 
JeGHVant Rao Holkar; and Sir John Malcolm, who is- best 
jenown by his missions to Persia, but who also took ktt^tive 
part in aR th^ leading events of the time — the disbandment 
of theErench battaliona at Hyderab^, the capture of Seringa-' 
patam, Ihe restoiation of the Peishwa to Poona, and 
negotiationa with Daulat Rao* Scindia and the Raja di Hag- 
pore after Assaye and Aigaum, There was also ^Sir Thomas 
who rendered hin^self illustrious by his familiarity 
'with Ihe old Hin^h systems of revenue and land tenures. 
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To these should be added Mountstuart Elphinstono, ButteV- 

werfti Bayley, Charles Metcalfe, the Stracheys, anM many 
others, whoso names for ever live ' in the history of 
British India. 

Lord Wellesley left Tndig, in *1805, a disappointed and 
baffled man ; but he lived long ^enough to see his policy 
justified by events, whilst another generation Effose that 
respected his genius, and acknowledged the valtie of his 
services to India. He died in 1842, at the advanced agf of 
cighty-two. 
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XIIL — Perploxittes of Indian Politics, 

1805 to 44. 

L OliD CORXWALLIS died before he had hee n^te^t ^ 
weeks in India, and wa’S succeeded by Sir George 
Barlow, a soryiVnt of the Company, who had been a member of 
Council under Lord Wellesley. . The consequence was that 
“Lord Wellesley’s policy was onl^half reversed. The Nizam, 
the Peishwa, and the Guicowar were required to’ keep theii^ 
treaties, which pfevented ^em fronj engaging in any wars or 
negotiations without the consent of the Gk)vepior-General. 
Rcindia loJt all his influence at Delhi, and aU his territoiy to 
the northward of the river Jumna ^ whilst he was prevented 
by the treaty of Bassein from any open intferfciince in the 
affairs of the Peishwa. But the East India Company witl»— 
• drew British protection from the Eajputs ; and Scindia and 
Holkar were left to plunder Eajputana, and were only bound 
over to respect the territories of the Siast India Company and 
its allies. ^ ^ 

Under •such circumstances lawlessness and anarchy soon 
began to prevail in* Central India and Bajputana. Scindia 
,and Holkar ^ere unable to supi^ort^ their overgpwn armies 
put of the.'revenues bf their diminished. territories. They had 
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no^power to disband thejr soldiers, and no money to discharge 
arffiars of pay. "they Vere thus compelled to colled plunder 
and chout wherever they dared. Tlie victories of .Arthur , 
Wellesley and Lord Lake ‘had |aught them caution, but in 
Eajpiitana they could do as they pleased ; and other pre- ’ 
datory loaders, ncftably an Afghan nameil Aineei Kliaii, soon 
began to follow their example. • , 

A single st©ry will serve to illustrate the eSndition of 
Rajputana. Sir (Jeorge ; Barlow Avas succeeded by Lord 
JVrinto in 1807. At this time the Ivajas of Jeyporef and 
JodlifOre Avere fighting for the hand of a daughter of th^ 
Bana (lodeypure ; and nearly every chieftain in Ihijputdha 
toojc a ]>art in tlie Avar. A^^^^er Klian the Afghan^fought 
sometimes on one side and sometimes on* the other, for Avith 
him it was a mere question of pay, MeauAvhile the 
Maliiuttas under Scindia^ai/d Ilolkar Avero^not slow in 
ravaging the country. ' • * 

j Under these desperate circumstances the Eaua implored 
the Britisli govcrimient^ to interfere. He offei'ed to ceclp 
half his .territories to the East India Company in return for 
British protection ; and both Jeypore and JodTi^ore, whilst * 
fighting for the hand of Uie princess, besought the Governor- 
General t# pu^ an end to the war. But nothing ccflild l)e 
. done. Ind^d the British nation was engaged in a deadly 
stnfggle agtinst France and Napoleon, and Lord Minto* waA . 
engaged in expeditions* against thp French in "the Mauritius 
and llie Dutch in Javff^ and had but little inducement to 
leme^ the woes of Kajputema. At last the Rana bought 
the protection of Ameer Khan by tte cession of a.quarter of 
his dominions; and the barbarous Afghan forced the 
■ wretched^ father to stop the Avftf^by ^the murder •of hi^ • 
•daughter. The princess drank a cup of poison an^ sacrificed 
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Her youpg life to save her country. Then followed a 
lull, hut every chieftain in Eajputana was horrified at the 
crime. . 

Meanwhile the East India Company was threatened by an 
enemy from the northward. Eajput tribe from the 
neighbourhood of Cashmere, known as the G];iorkas, had 
conquered^ the valley of Nipal in the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, and begun to commit aggressions^ on their neigh- 
bouis with the view of extending ihe Ghorka empire. Tlicy 
appropriated districts and villages on the British side of the 
frontier, and threatened to suj)due the whole region from the 
Himalayas to the Ganges. Protests /ind remonstrances were 
thrown' aw&y on these arrogant conquerors ; and in 
Lortl Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, who succeeded 
Lord Minto aS Governor-General, was forced to declare war 
in defence of British territories. . 

The Nipal war lasted two yepirs. The British forces had 
to cut through the forests of .the TeraLat.the foot of the 
Himalayas, and Jo drag' cannon up the precipitous heights, 
and thread their way along narrow shelves ,or. through 
dangerous Ravines. At first they met with disasters, but the 
gallant Ochterlony turned the fortunes of war. One by one 
he captured tho mountain fortresses of the Ghorkas, and at 
lasJ marched his army within fifty miles of the capital' 

• Kkatmandu. Then the Ghorkas came to terms dnd signed a 
treaty of peace ; and from that day to this, with the ex- 
ception of a brief interval of unrest* in the first Afghan war, 
the Ghorka rulers have bee^ cm friendly terms with the 
goTemment. 

But the disejStem of the first Ghmka campaign "'awoke wild 
' hopes dmongst the Mahiaj^l^ ThePeishwacanf^.on sec^t 
feu^tories. The Guicowar of* Baro^ 
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hel(l aloof ; he ha^ sent Brahman Minister on a mission 
to^ Poona to settle the Peishwa's claims tocjsiout; but the 
Baroda Minister was murdered by assassins near Poona at 
the instigation of the Peishw^. Daulat Eao Scindia of 
Gwalior prepared to join the Pejshwa, aiid secretly invited 
the Ghorkas to confederate with the Mahrattas against 
British supremacy. Holkar of Indore was powerless to 
help the Peishiva. Jeswant Rao Holkar had killed himself 
with drinking cherry brajidy; and liis widow had adc^ted 
an infant, and tried to carry on the government as Regent 
mother; but Ameer Khan, Afghan, interfered m tlm 
conduQt df the affairs,^ and approimated very much of the 
re'^nue and territory. The Raja of Nagpore Aid fiothing, 
but awaited the course of events., • 

Meanwhile organised gangs of robbers, known as Pind- 
harics, were beginning to, bd ^ terror to the whole country. 
These scoundrels were the scum- of India. Originally they 
had been *camp followers of tjie Mahratta armies; plunderers 
of the dead and wounded ; brigands^d bu^lars of the low^t 
type. After the victories of Wellesley and Lake, they con- 
fined their operations to Rajputaha and Central India ; but 
as the fear of the British died out, they extended their 
ravages like ttie Maliratta horsemen in the days of* Sivaji ; 
^d at last* their fiying hosts swept through the Dekhan 'and 
pl^dered^ hundreds of British villages on the coast of 
Coromandel, and resumed in safety to theif remote haunts 
in the hills and jungleS within the territories of Scindia and 
Hol^iax. The horrors committed by these callous mfftane are 
.beyond all telling. They subjected their victims to sucli 
*crael« torture and outrage, that whole &unilies destroyed 
themselye^ rather than fall into cf^tohei^ ^ ^ 

Lead bent upon thA extirpaWm .of the 
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Biiidliaries; but they were secretly protected by ScJ^dia 
and Holtar, a-pd Lord Hastings was anxious to avoid any 
collision with the Mahrattas. In 1617 he brought up the 
annies of Madras and Bengal, and suddenly environed the 
^homes of the Pindharies, jind broke up the robber gangs for 
ever, before it was possible for the Mahratta ^powers to 
throw any* obstructions in the way. Many of the Pindliariefi 
were slain* in action ; others fled to the jungles and were 
devoured by wild beasts, or put tB death by neighbouring 
villagers in revenge for former cruelties ; but the survivors 
^irrendered to the English, ^nd wei'e gianted lands for 
cultivation on the condition that they rigidly abstained from 


all marAtidiAg raids for the future. The result was tlial^he 
Pindliaries were soon abSbi^bed dn the rural population, and 
within a generation the memory of their atrocities began io 
die o\it of the^and. ' , 


» Wliilst the British forces were in pursuit of the Pindharies, 
the Peishwa aif Poona broke out in open>ar. 116 attackeii 
the British cantonment in the neighjbourhood of Poona with 
overwhelming forces, but to his shame and surprise was 
i^jpulsed an® routed by the European soldiers. In revenge 
he burnt down the British Eesidency, and the valuable 
library of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, the British Eesident, 
was' destroyed in the flames. • 

. ’ At this crisis, a force, which had been sent in pursuit 
of the Pindha&ies, was recalled to Pooya, and the Peishwa 
took fright and fled during the night with the bulk of his 
army* For months he was followed through hillsi* and 
jungles by -a British detachment, and at last surrendered td 
^ir John Malcolm. His territories were taken over hy the’ 
•East India Cdmpanjs, an’^^entuallyincorporatejJ Mith the 
> Bombay Presidency but he himself was permitted to* spend 
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the^r^smainder of Ids days at Bithoor, near Cawripore, on a* 
pen&on of £80,000 per annum. / 

Throughout these o[)ferations not one of the four great 
Mahratta feudatories joined the Eeishwa. The Guicowar of 
Baroda was beyond his inflrdence. , Scin^Jia was confounded 
at seeing Lord Hastings take the field in i:>er8on, and ho^ 
abandoned the Peishwa to his fate, and vowed to faithful 
to the British •government for the future. Ameer Khan 
disbanded his army, and withdrew from all interference with 
Indore; and in return was guaranteed in the possession of 
the •territories he had acquired, jpid his successors’ are known., 
to this day as the Nawajps of Touk. 

Holkar’s territory ofjndore was in sore iteriL* The 
infant Baja and the Regent mother.werc delivered from Ameer 
Khan only to fall into the hands of the staft^ng anny of 
Holkar, and the army had bpeif bought over by the Peishwa. 
The Regent motlier offered to surrender to the English, T)ut • 
was murdeted by the soldiery. But the.arm^ of H»lkar 
was routed and spattered py Sir John Malcolm in the ong» 
famous battlq of Mehidpore ; and the government of Indore 
was settled by placing the infant Raja under the joinft guardian- 
ship of a Mahratta Minister and tlie British Resident at Lidore. 

The Raja of !^agpore waited until all chance of success was 
ov^. He then suddenly declared for the Peishwa, and 
attacked thefBritish cantonment near the city of Nagpore • 
but his overwhelming forces were, beaten back; by a little 
army of Sepoys led by British officers. He then expressed 
his BOiTjow, and would have be^n foijgiven, but ho still sent 
sepret messages to the flying Peishwa, whilst it- was dis- 
covered* thaf he h^ been guilty of tlie murder of his prede- 
cessor. He jnanaged, however, to^s^pe.from STa^oAr, and* 
evmitually died in exile. 
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k Uagpore was thus left at the disposal of the British gQV(?m- 
ment, but Lord Hastings refused to annex it to the Company's 
dominions* An infant grandson of a deceased Kaja was 
placed upon the throne under the guardianship of Mr, 
^flichard Jenkins, the British Resident at Nagpore; and 
Jenkins conducted the administration during the minority 
with the help of Native officials. 

Lord ifestings had strengthened the British empire and 
S;) 0 cured the permanent peace of India, but liis wars and con- 
quests were contrary to the instincts of the British nation. 

people in the world are i^ore tenacious •than the English 
of the sanctity of their own territoriqs, but no people* are less 
inclined tcf extend their empire at the expense of ot^jers. 
The extinction of *the Pin^haries was hailed as a relief, like 
the downfall ef Tippoo, because it delivered the people of 
India from a load of anxiety ahd jbcrror. But the Stizerainty 
«of the East India Company over the Native States of India 
was a*egarded* with, suspicion ^nd distni^t. , Thd people of 
Ilngland could only be •taught by jfter experiences that the 
exercise of such a Suzerainty was necessary for, the mainte- 
nance of the public peace in India ; and for a long time # 
rigid rule was laid down that there* was to be no interference 
whatever in the internal affairs of any Native principality, 
unless the necessity was proved beyond all queijtion. 

. ' As a matter of fact, however, British officers* were often 
obliged to intferfere to sav^e a principality from absoluti^ tuim 
Amongst the Rajput States especially treasuries were often 
empty; the revenues had b^en mortgaged to bankors and 
others for* years to come ; no further loans could be obtained 
except under the British ^arantee; whilst money Iras lergently 
pequircA to discharge arm^ of pay due to meie^naiy armies 
as a neo6£|^ny prelifoinory to the disbandment of the soldiery; 
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political officers, who -^ere posted at Native courts to teep 
up friendly relations, were often entreated by a Native ruler 
to secure. a loan, or the peaceful disbandment of an army of 
Arabs or other foreign mercenaries or the reduction of expen- 
diture in the teeth of interested coprtiers^ and officials, or th^ 
recovery of Crown lands from the usurpations or encroach- 
ments of hereditary nobles. Again, the recognition of the 
British government was necessary on the succession of a new 
ryler to prevent civil wars between different claimants fortthe 
throne ; and it was often necessary on the appointment ’of a 
Minister or Eegeirt to protect tlyi incumbent from the plots 
and int]|iglles of unscruimlous rivals. • 

But whilst Native princes were often grateful -to the 
British government, they sometimes chafed* under their treaty 
obligations. Tliey had been delivered *from* the haiassing 
demands of the Mahrattas, but their hands* were tied in 
other directions, for they could no longer take up arms, 
against one another, or form leagues against tlie British 
Suzerainty, or encourage rebels in* •neighbouring States, qr 
publicly commit acts wiiich are regarded by civilised nations 
•ts crimes. But every Native ruler was held tc# his allegi- 
ance, especially in early days, by the conviction that whilst 
the East Indiap Company might be pledged to protSct the 
State, it might at any moment dethrone a disaffected rUler 
an^ set up € more aocommodating member of the family ii\. 

* his room, * • , • , ^ 

The degree of British Interference in the affairs of a Native 
principality has alwayji been a^ vexed question; but instead of 
aiguing.the point it may be as well to tell a few stones of 
Cases that ^Rstuidly occurred in a past g0neration,,as illustra- 

* tive of difficulties • which hSfe occaaionsdly octeapelled 
•tha British government to its dotiel as Suzei^ 
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c Tlie Raja of Jeypore in Rajputai^a died in 1818, lejiv^ng 
an infanl son -and two (pieens. The infant was placed lipon 
the throne, but there was a dispute as to which of the queens 
should act as Regent during the minority ; and the first queen, 
'Although of higher rank^ was oset aside in favour of the 
mother of the infant. 

The neFt (piestion was the appointment of a Minister to 
conduct t^he administration. The Thakurs^ or hereditary 
nobjes, elected one of their o^v^l Ixjdy to the post, in the hope 
of thereby securing tlicmselves in the possession of the lands 
which they ' had appropriated during the troubles from the 
royal demesnes. ’ The appointment of this Minister ‘ wes recog- 
nised by the British govomraei\t, and consequently he^ was 
supported by the Tlritish authorities in Rajputana ; and he 
so far perforn>ed his duty to the State as to insist upon a 
restitution of Iblie usurped lands. 

, Meanwhile the Regent mother was anxious to appoint her 
paraipour to the post of Minister, and she bought over the 
'f hakiirs by engaging to ^permit them to keep, the estates they 
“ffifd wrongfully acquired. Then followed the war of factions, 
accompani(i)d by plots, murders, and mutinies in the armyfi 
until it was evident that Jeypore was drifting into anarchy 
and rtfin. ® 

All these evils might have been stopped at any moment '“by 
.the interference of the British government in the shape of 
an armed force, but it ^^as restrained by its own avowed 
policy from attempting anything oP the kind. At’ last the 
Britidi government reluctantly tried to secure the public 
peace in Jeypore by permitting the Regent mother to , appoint 
her favourite to the post of Minister, whilst the nito whom it 
]|^ad previously supporte(t''i^ obliged* to retire to hiq estate in ‘ 
&e country. But the old war of faction was soon renewed, and* 
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for sixteen years the government was in confusion^ the 
reviihies were squantlerfid, whilst the Britisli government 
was unable or unwilling to interfere. , 

At lasf the Eegent mother. died, but her favourite continued 
in the post of Minister. The infant Raja attained his majorit^^ 
but was confined and then murdered^by the^I^Iinister, who theie- 
upon placed* an infant son of his victim on the throne in the 
hope of prolonging his monopoly of power. Rut tSe Minister 
found that public opinion was against him, and offered to 
rfesign his power into the tands of the British govemnient. 
Two British officers were sent to Jeypore to investigate the 
circumstai^ces, and one was mifrdered in the public streets, 
whilst flie other narrowly escaped with his life ; ^and it was 
discovered that the attack hid been directly instigated by the 
Minister, • • 


The direct interference of the British government as 
Suzerain of India had now become a positive duty. ^Tlie 
Minister was imprisoned fordife. Six Thakurs were selected* 
to form a Council* of Eegenty during the minority oi the 
Raja ; and a British officer was appointed to reside 


jeypore as Political Agent of the Governor-General, to super- 
intend the working of the administration as Presiclent of the 


Council of Regency. * • ' 

The infant prince grew up to bo the educated and 
enl^ghtened^lffaha R^ja of Jeypore, who died in 1880, 
universally regrett^ by his own subjects well as by 
the British government^ Prom the time he attained his 


majority he devoted Jiimself to improving his country, and 


promoting the well-being of his people. In the present day, 
Ijis capita^ of Jeypore is the most udvanceJ city in 
. Rajputana. He died without he^^natural or.adopt^ ; and 
successor* has been chosen by the ^akurs, md placed 
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upoit the with the approval of the British govern- 
ment. • ‘ ^ 

The principality of Bhurfcpore furnishes another instance 
of the beneficial action of the Suzeitiin to remedy internal 
^h'sorders when they are beyond^ the control of the individual 
State. Bhurtpore 'was (Jriginally a predatory principalffcy, 
which had been founded in the seventeenth ‘bcntury, or 
perhaps ejyilier, by a tribe of low caste emigrants from the 
Punjab, known as Jhats, and possibly akin to the ancient 
GrelSap. In the eighteenth century their strength lay in huge 
fortresses of mud, of which the stronghold ^t Bhurtpore, near 
Agra, that held out against Lord Lake, is an existing typo. 

A of Bhurtpore died in 1826, and the British 

government recognised the succession of an infant son, 
under the guardianship of an uncle. A cousin of the infant 
bought over the Bhurtpore a^y, put the infant in prison, 
and ;murdered the guardian uncl5. Accordingly the British 
‘'government ijiterfered as the * Suzerain of India. Lord 
Comfiermere advanced against Bhurtpore,' and mined its huge 
walls with' gunpowder. Thefi followed a terrific ex- 
• plosion, in which the British troops rushed in and captured 
the fortress. The usurper was confined as a state prisoner, 
and infant Eaja was restored to the throne under the 
guardianship of a Political Agent and a Council of Eegehcy. 

. Another case for interference arose at Gwalior, >he princi- 
pality of Seindiar. Daulat Eao, the bugbear of Lord Wellesley * 
at the beginning of the century, died peacefully in 1827, 
leaving no son, real or adopted. On his death-bed, however, 
ha iec|Ue6ted the British 'Resident at Gwalior to settle the 
government of his State. Accordingly hiscwidqw was 
pennittpd to udopt a’ son^ *'nd govern^ the country during the 
Regent, "mother. But when the attained. 
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his majority, the huly refused to lay down her authorily^ aud^ 
LoW*William Beiitiiick,*who was Governor-General at tlfe 
time, was reluctant to interfere. At last, a ^ivil war broke 
out, and part of the army ^ided with the Eaja and the re- 
mainder followed the Eegent mother. The war, howevjas^^^ 
was stopped at the outset by the hiterference of the British 
government^ and the Eegent mother retired from the scene, 
whilst the Eaja ascended the throne imder tH« name of 
Jagkoji Eao Scindia. 

• Jankoji Eao died in 1843, leaving no son in his tum^Veal 
or adopted. He left a widow, but she was only a girl of 
twelve j however, she was aUewed to adopt a boy, but w,^ 
obviou^y too young to fill the post of Eegent mother. 

Lord Ellenborough had* recently arrived in India as 
Governor-General, and ho was opposed to the formation of a 
Council of Eegcncy. Ho was alarmed at the overgrown 
army of Gwalior, which swallowed up the revenues o{ the 
State, and was becoming turbulent and disaffected; and he* 
proposed that the 'individual* who had * served as M inister 
under Jankoji - Eao should serve as Eegent during tH^ 
minority, and appears to have already contemplated large* 
reductions in the Gwalior army. * 

But the Mahratta girT of twelve managed to out^yit the 
gr^t Lord Ellenborough. Girl-like, she was bent upon 
appointing ^e “Keeper of the State Jewels” to be Eegent at 
Gwalior. At this crisis the Eegent in pow^ over-reached 
himself by betrothing fijs little nifice to the boy Ecya, in the 
hope of thereby strengthening his authority ; and the 



Mahratta girl dismissed him from his post on her sole 
authority, jnd appointed the Keeper” to be, Eegent In his 


room. . , 

. The fiaset was amusing to the lookers*pn, but 
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to Lord l^enborough. The new Regent distributed largesses 
amongst the Gwalior soldiery, and bought’ them over to his 
side. Disturjiances broke out, and ^ty or sixty people were 
killed. Accordingly, Lord EUenborough ordered the British 
5»rmy to advance .to Gwalidr under tlio command of Sir Hugh 
Gh>ngh. Then followed the British victories at Maharajpore 
and Punniar. The dangerous army of Scindiarwas reduced 
in numbers, and a Subsidiary Force, under the command of 
British officers, was formed in its room under the name of. the 
G’^fdior Contingent.* Six nobles were selected to form a 
Council of Regency during the minority, under the direction 
qf the British Resident at Gwalior. 

The infant prince grew up to bo Maha Raja Jyaji Rao 
Scindia, who still occupies the throne of Gwalior, and has 
proved himself totbe one of the most enlightened rulers 
amongst the Mahratta feudatories. 
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, ^ * XIV . — Native Lif!^ in Villages and Towns. 

P OLITICAL life in 1 ndia, and the revolutions of a. past 
ag^ have been told in previous chaj)ters. Domei^tifl 
and social life of the Natives ^n general may now IjiN^ught 

under review ; the phases which have existed from a gemote 
antiquity, and the modifications which *hav(^ taken place 
under the influence of British rule. * 

The better classes of Natives of India are quiet «nd 
orderly, inclined to gravity an(i sometimes to haifghtiness,.but 
otherwise well-beliaved, polite and kindly, taking life as it, 
comes, but rather overweeningly fond of money. The lower • 
classes in towns, especially coolies, boatmen, hacknef carriage 
drivers, palanquin bearerg, are a noisy, active, obtrusive 
people, confusing in all they do and say, and espeSially 
clamorous as r^ards fees and fares. The population of tBe 
villages, especially those remote from Euroi)eans, ’are 
ignorant, credulous, and* to all apgearance tinnd and sub- 
missive ; but they will often be found independent and even 
turbulent where their interests as a community are threatened, 
although they may be indifferent as regards individual acts of 
wrdng Of oppression that only affect a sin^e family or house- 
holdj and not concern the village', tribe^ or caste, to Vhich , 
t\^ey may^ belong. 

• o 
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Dtunestic life in families is altogether different from that 
which prevails in England. In Europe there is an independ- 
ence amongst the individual members of a family which has 
no existence in India, excepting where it is beginning to 
•dwelope under the influences^ of English education. In 
England, as a rule, 'boys and girls may be interested in ‘the 
marriages of their elders, but they are never tr&ubled about 
their owifi Amongst the sons, marriage rarely becomes a 
matter of consideration, until the young man has at -J*'ast 
atlfndned his majority, which in England is not until he is 
twenty-onei In noble or wealthy houses the marriage oi the 
eldest son may be of family Importance because of . the respect 
for primogeniture ; but still much i& left to the force of cir- 
cumstances and hie own inclinations. Younger sons, however, 
take their owij chance in life, and generally choose their own 
profession, trtide, or occupation ; consequently their man’iages 
depend upon themselves, and ‘not upon their parents or 
guardians. Paughters mingle freely in society at the discre- 
tion of their parents; and as they grow lip to womanhood 
»^hey may or may not receive the addresses of one or other of 
the opposite sex. In all cases, up to the age of twenty-one, the 
marriage of the daughter is legally contingent on the consent of 
her porents or guardians ; and after that age such consent is 
considered as morally necessary. In a word, the marriage of 
•a daughter is supposed to turn upon the state of Aer afiFections, 
controlled mpre or less by the suilj^bility ot the match as 
regards ago, rank and fortune, and the approval of the parents 
or guardians. 

In Hindu families, from the highest to the lowest, fiiere is 
no element of chance or uncertainty in the mtter. Tlie 
marriage of sons and daughters, wh^t still boys a^d girls, is 
'the teligi/j'us and paramount duty of parents/' and is thu^ 
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a cjpnfitant source .of anxiety to parents, and to parents alone, 
from the day that the infants become children^ * The marriage 
must be within the same caste and occupation as the parents 
on either side; and the question of relative wealth is of com-^ 
paratively small importance ‘provided other condition? are 
observed. J^ast and not least, when a proposed marriage has 
been found eligible in other respects, it is deemed'^ndispens- 
able, in accordance with the universal belief of the people of 
Iu3ia, that the horoscopes df the boy and girl should be com- 
pared by astrologers, to ascertain whether the union is likely 
to be happy as regards tlie compatibility of temper or fcn^ne, 
as foretold ‘by the appearance of the planets at the respective 
births of bridegroom and bride. Indeed, as already^statod, 
in treating of the marriage of *Rama, this belief in astrology is 
probably the reason why Hindu .children are parried at an 
early age, before their affection^ can be seriously engaged, or 
they are capable of selecting ^heir own partners. * ^ • 

Whilst Hindu boys and girls, are married as children, they 
do not live together as nit^n and wife \intil tl^e bride is aboulj*^ 
twelve, and ,the bridegroom is sixteen or older ; and then*^ , 
they do not attempt to set up independent housekeeping as 
in England, but invariably live in the household of -the 
parents or natul’al guardians of the boy husband. This 
arrahgement is often followed by something like domestic 
tyranny on tlie part of the. mother of the bridegroom towards 
her son's wife. The mbther is supreme mistress in every 
Hindu household, and the daughtejrs-in-law are bound to obey 
her, and to fulfil every householiii duty that may be assigned 
to her, and to bear reproof and scolding, not only without 
caVil, but wi&out even an unpleasant word. The bo^ hus- 
band is alWa;j(s reluctent to interfere, and will beg Ms wife to • 
snbmit tes^^ fate,*^ther than attempt to remons^te with . 
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his mothel?. Filial duty towards bqth parents is always para- » 
mount in Hindu households, and sons are bound to pay as 
much respect their mothers as to 'their fathers, and to be 
almost as subservient as thje daughter-in-law. 

^'But the worSen of In/lia, like women in other countries, 
have peculiar ways of carrying out their own sweet will, 
without having recourse to disrespectful language, or violating 
the decorum of the family. They can refuse to eat, they 
cay fall into fits, or otherwise alarm the household, and compel 
some alleviation of their wrongs. Moreover, the unpleasant- 
ness shown by a mother towards a daughtel-iii-law is generally 
femedied by the birth of a grandchild, which softens the 
heart of the elder lady towards young wife and her babe. 
Indeed, there is no reason for believing that marriages are 
unhappier in india than in any other country, excepting as 
regards the inferiority of the progeny ; for it appears to be an 
. estiiblishod fact that the children of youthful parents do not 
possess the ‘same .physical strength ai\d endurance, or the 
t^same independence and self-reliani^e in mii\d or character, as 
^ the children of parents of maturer years. 

The Hindus as a rule only marry one wife, and no 
respectable man, excepting a Raja, will follow the example 
of ttfe Muhammadans in taking more than One partneir. But 
is a recognised institution, sanctified by. religion 'and 
’ ’ custom, that every Hindu should be- the father of a son ; 
because a 8(bn alone can perform *-the Sraddha, or solemn 
feasting of the dead, which is supposed to be necessary to 
relieve the soul from the pa^ns of purgatory. This^ duty is 
pf paramount importance in every family, and was p^=»Tfo^ned 
by the ^ons of Dasaratha as told in the legehd of RaHia. 
^ AccoftUimly, in thp evenfbf there being no ofF^'kng, or only 
a family^f daughVrs, a husband wt^ achustome^ to take^a 
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s^gond wife, in the hope of becoming the father* of a* son ^ 
or,* m the event of further disappointment, . to adopt the 
infant son of some near,kinsman, to be his heir and represen- 
tative, and perform the Sraddha after his decease. The 
custom of taking a second .wife, whilst the first is aliv^ffe 
dying out of India, or at any rate is ho longer a matter of 
course as itVas down to a generation or two ago. ^ It is either 
carried out in ^ecrecy, as if from a sense of sliamef or a son is 
aiUfitM as being more grat^ying to the feelings of all conceded. 

Hindus are very fond and proud of their children ; and 
thpse who are w^iU off will deck* them in fine clothes and 
ornaments, especially on festi\%I occasions, which sonletimes 
leads to kidnapping and murder, especially in case of 
little girls. As soon as boys are old enough, and their parents 
are not too poor, they are sent to schdol learn to read, 
write and cipher. Until a :p3cent period a School for the 
better class was kept by a &ahman in the colonnade of •some^ 
temple ; and in many cases subh school had been carried oij from 
father to son for many generations a hereditary institution. 
Schoolmasters of a lowe^ class taught the poorer children isL 
their mud huts, or beneath the shade of trees^ and were 
content with a fee of one anna, or three halfpence a 
month, and perhaps a little daily dole of betel, tobacco, or 
grain. In’a^ cases the boys were taught to draw letters mid 
figures on the sand yvith their fingers, or to chalk thto on 
the floor, md after a, while Were raised to the dignity of 
writing on palm leaves 5 and on such occasions every little 
boy marched to school every morning with a bundle of leaves 
cleanly cut in oblong form un^er hfs arm, an earthen ink-pot 
in hi^hand, a reed pen behind his ear, ^nd a little fried rice 
• tied up ^in the comer , of his cloth iii case he should feel 
. hungtj during so^ool hours. 
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l>uring t]ie last thirty years education in India has made ^ 
extraordinary advance under the national system introduced 
by the British government. Every school of any pretensions 
. receives a grant in aid according to the yearly results of its 
teac^jiing, and is brought under government revision ; and a 
furcrre for English educatirfn has been setting in, which pro- 
mises to convert the wealthier classes into an Enghbh-speaking 
people. the same time the Native languages are by no 
means neglected, but Sanskrit is taught to the better cl^;ag^s, 
whi^&t much is being done to promote a better knowledge of 
the vernaculars amongst the masses. Moreover, higher schools 
aiui colleges have been establiSihed in the principal tpwns, and 
have been b;rought under the superintendence of TJniv^Vsities ; 
tod young Natives of superior intelligence and industry are 
competing for TJjiiversity de’grees as certificates of fitness for 
higher an(^ mere responsible duties in law, medicine, trade, 
engimQering and public employmeilt, which have hitherto been 
only entrusted, to educated Englishmen. 

Under such circuriistances thh slate and’pencil have super- 
sgded the writing on the sand and fi6or, and palm leaves are 
'fast disappearing from general use, excepting for 'bazaar and 
household accounts, and other minor purposes, whilst English 
pens axd paper are almost as much in vogue^in India sls in 
England. 

. • Bub still infant marriages continue to be the in sp&te 
of the extension of education ; and boy^s a^e often married to 
little girls whilst at school or college, after the old fashion 
which has prevailed from a remote antiquity. Girls, as a 
rule, are not educated, but are bnly taught in small nuiiibers, 
or in more advanced families. Still there is reasoiL to B^eve. 
that in ^he course of yeara, when e<Jucation and enlighten- 
ment have ^eavened Jbhe masses of both se^, aifd astrology ^ 
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b^ns to yield to the higher claims of the rising «geneAtion‘ 
to 'have a voice* in their own. marriages, infanf unions 
will cease to be the rule, and young men and women 
will not enter into the bonds of wedlock until they are 
old enough to undertake the responsibilities of fathers «fid 
mothers, and to become the parents of a ’vigorous and ener- 
getic ofiFspriRg. ^ 

The virtues gf the Hindus are more domestic thJh political. 
Asfcfewpporters of their pooijpr kinsfolk, in general chat$ty ^nd 
almsgiving, and in public benefactions, they will cbfhpare 
favourably with European countries. To this day no poor 
laws are necessary in India, and every son holds biUiiself 
responsilDle for his father's debts. It may thus be pjH^oted 
that with the spread of education, and the diminution of 
infant marriages, which in themselves sfre f^al to polSjbical 
development, and a closer association with •Euiopeans in 
public life and private enterprises, the Hindus will iik the^ 
long run be fitted for that representative form ef goverrynent 
which opens up a larger field *for the exercise of the mortal 
and intellectual energies, 'and is conducive to* the welfare, not 
only of the family, the caste or the village, but of^the people 
at large. ^ r 

The Hindus ve distributed into village communities, each 
being complej;e in itself. The village or parish is not a mere 
collection of^uts or cottages, but includes a certain atea of. 
•cultivated or culturabl^ land, as well as common land for 
pasturage. The bulk of the inhabitants of a village are 
Ityots — a term which is applied to cultivators who pay rent 
for their farms, as distinct from Zerffindars, who’ p^y rent to 
tfie goyemment for their estates. Some. of these- Ryots are 
•hereditary proprietors or joint proprietors of the 'village 
^ndSj^'subjoRt onl^ to tlie payment of rent ; whilsfl( others are 
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imraigrants who have taken over lands for cultivation, 

whose rights .are only defined by law or usage. 

Every village has or had its own hereditary officials and 
artisans, which vary in different -parts of India. Thus there 
iswi village head man, an accountant, and a watchman ; a 
Brahman priest, sthoolmaster, genealogist and astrologer; 
and often there is a hereditary car 2 )enter, potter, tailor,' barber, 
washermalfc, and the like. Some of these arQ paid by yearly 
fees in grain or money, or by Jbcing allowed to cul«7T^te 
bil4\ of land rent free, or by other perquisites difficult to 
specify. - . 

e Every village community Vas thus a little republic self- 
contained i and so long as it i)aid the yearly rent of its lands 
to the ruling ]X)wer for the time being, and met occasional 
demands for gupphes of grain, carriage, cattle or forced 
labour, it ijvas® left to manage, its own affairs. Under harsh 
rulers the villages may have been oppressed by heavy exac- 

* tiona and forcp4 contributions ahd subsidies ; and they must 
have suffered severely .from invaders ahd marauders ; but 
otherwise the vmagers and village ‘officials lived on in the 

* same hereditary jjpoves, which are the peculiar feature of 
old Hindu life. iP»ch village community conducted its own 
businew, and administered justice after a primitive fashion, in 
which crimes against “the person or property wgre mixed* up 
with breaches of caste and violations of prahmanical*lawrf,' or 
offences such gis witchcraft and sorcery. ’Knotty points were “ 
referred to punchayets, or councils %i five arbitrators ; or to 
trials by (jrdeal, and other superstitious prac^f^s which are 
passing away under British adininistration and regular codes 
of law. that is practically useful in these village oiganisa- 
tions hits beep preserved, «and even, fostered, undi^r British • 
rid© ; but jhiany of iheir functions axe at ^ encf, like**tho8e» 
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( f the Saxon liundrcds and tythings, courts leet, and such 
IJkcj or have passed into the hands of policeman, magistrates 
and sessions judges. -Questions such' as landmarks, village 
boundaries, and local usages may still bo referred to village 
authorities ; but the village tribunals have long ceased be * 
engines for enforcing llrahmanical observances or caste laws. 

Village ^ife in India is rude and primitive, l^ce its ancient 
institutions, hut is not without its charms. Th^ cottages are 
of mud or clay, tl^p,tched with straw, half hiddci^ by 
clumps of bamboos, plantains, or cocoa nuts. The Ryote are 
to be seen cultivating their fields, or tending cows, goats, or 
buffaloes 1 The women cook ftie family meals, sweep floors, 
husk rice, make cakes, oj spin cotton; whilst sjvarms of 
naked children are making piud pies or playing old-fashioned 
games. There are trees casting a reflbeshing shade, under 
which village magnates smoke and gossip* aSid religious 
mendicants pass to and fro ; public tanks where the viUagerg 
bathe and- pray ; and little* temples where they mak^ their 
ofl'erings and worskip the gods. Yet every household has 
individual life. At sunrise every one is asfir; at, sunset the 
labours of the day are over, and there isf^busy gonversation 
everywhere. There is Ijdk about the bullocks, the cows, and 
the crops ; births, deaths, and marriages ; ploughing, lowing, 
and harvestjng. But money is the burden of every ‘con- 
v«tsati<3n; rtpees, ^nnas and pice ; the rental of the’fieldla, 
the interest dUe td money-lender^ the cost of presents and 
feasts, and the loss or* profits on every transaction in the 
farm or household. It is only at rare intervalj||ftiat public 
news reaches an Indian vill^e, or the slight^^JpterMt is 
showji in any change of law or administration, 
tion in ijie current of affairs outstde the ^village IwunlM^ 

• 'Wlten tfie Eaa^ India Company first eame into possession • 
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of Bengal, the village communities in that quarter had been 
nearly obliterated by the oppressions of the* Muhanunadalis 
and the persecutions of Aurangzeb. - The villages had lost 
much of their individual life by being grouped into districts 
under the charge of different Zemindars,, who were held 
responsible to the Nawab for the collection of the revenue 
from the Kjrots within their several jurisdictions. These 
Zemindars Vere removable at the pleasure of the Nawab, but 
it is possible that they exercised qprtain hereditary and^^/rw- 
priefiary rights over the lands or farms within their districts 
or estates. They were often imprisoned and cruelly used by 
the Nawab, whenever there was any falling off in the collec- 
tions ; ajjd .they in their turn coerced the Ryots, and sub- 
jected them to nufnerous exactions under a variety of pre- 
tences, such as t^ie bfrth of a son, or the marriage of a son or 
daughter of thS Zemindar, or tp provide for some payment, 
toe or subsidy demanded by the Nawab. The villagers had 
no redress, for £he Zemindars were supreme in their districts. 
It was of course possibly to petition the Nawab against a 
tyrannical *Zemm3ar, but any complaints exposed them more 
than ever to the oppression of the Zemindar, who was always 
ready to throw the blame upon the J^yots for any falling off 
in the •ollections. • 


After Lord Clive obtained possession of Bengal, there 
was, as already seen, an alarming diminution in ’the revenfle. 
Warren Hastings endeavoured to remedy the ^vil by abolish- 
ing the Native government, and dealing direct with the 
Zemindars. He treated them only as revenue collectors, and 
leased the. districts for d term of five years to the highest 
bidders, giving thp j)referenoe to existing £omi|idars.- 
l^e plafi, however, proved •a failure.. There was tgo much 
• competitioi/ for the* post of Zemindat, ayd many pttered 
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larger rents than they could afford to pay, in the hepe of 
being enabled to* realise ‘-larger rentals from thfj Ryots. Tlie 
consequence was that there were many defaulters, and leases 
of the districts were often put up for resale. Then followed 
more confusion and disorder, and doubtless more pressure 
was brought to bear upon the ]^yots, checked only by the 
fear that the Ryots might be driven to throw up their hold- 
ings, and seek^a livelihood elsewhere. 

•>Eft)rta were made to correct these evils by investigating 
registers of land, and vernacular records ; but these d6cu- 
m§nts were untrustworthy. Many had been more or less 
altered or falsified, whilst othelrs had been destroyed during 
the resolution which dccompanied the fall of Cossira. 
Mr. Shore, who was a member of Lord Oornwallis’s govern- 
ment, proposed that provisional leases should be granted for 
ten years, during which further investigations should be 
made ; but very much time and money had been already 
wasted on similar inquiries \<^ithout any satisfactory result. 

At last Lord Cornwallis, who succeeded Warren Hasting 
as Governor-General betWeen the years I7d6 and *1793, got 
rid of • the diflSculty by proposing that the existing rentals 
paid by Zemindars should hold good for ever ; and t^jiat the 
Zemindars should be left to deal with the Ryots, and thus 
become the ^real proprietor^ of their respective districts, as 
mifch so as the proprietors of landed estates in England, so 
• long as they paid their ^yearly rental to government. 

Jdeanwhile some remarkable discoveries were made as regards 
the working of the village system in the Madras Presidency. 
It will be remembered that 'Whilst* the Muhammadans had 
establ^shedjtheir rule in Hindustan and the Dekhan as far 
. back as ,the days of the Normans and Plantagen^ts, the 
^^eniifiula rbmamed unconquerod undei Hindu Vulo. The 
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ol^ Hindw empire of Vijayanagar, or Narsinga, extended 
over the' whole of India to the south of the Kistna river ; 
and thus Hindu institutions, suoh as village communities, 
retained their ancient integrity. * 

L* 1565, being the ninth year of the reign of Akbar, the 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagar was overthrown by a con- 
federacy of ,tke Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan, in the 
once famous battle of Talikota. Ram Raja, the last sovereign 
of t)ie Hindu dynasty, was slain op the field, and the acioiciit 
metropolis of Vijayanagar was sacked and depopulated, until 
nothing ‘remained but the ruined palaces aoid temples of stone 
and granite, which still testify to its magnificence -in days of 
old. 

Ihe Hindu empire was disuiombered ; the provinces be- 
came kingdoms, and the local governors became Rajas, and 
thus the Hindu administration continued to be carried on 
as under imperial rule. The Peninsula was exposed to 

occasioned itivasions of the Muhammadans, - it was not 

• • * ^ 

lentil the end of the seventeenth century that the Carnatic 
was brought under the rule of a Muhammadan Nawab, 
and not uptil the latter half of the eighteenth century that 
the Muhammadan rule of Hyder^ Ali was established in 
Mysore. 

Under the old Hindu regime the village records were 
■singularly complete, and comprised registers bf the public 
revenue, and ‘’of all transfers of land between individuals. ' 
These had been neglected or ignored by the Muhamm^^^^n 
rulers, and even their use was interdicted in Mysore. But in 
the province of Canara, on the coast of Malabar, Sir TSiomas 
Monro discovered that the registers had bee» kept for 
qenturifis, ^d were replaced by fresh copies whenever they • 
wore worn out ; and that these records suf^ed to proye tha^ 
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manj of the Ryots wore tho real owners of the land, sdhj^ct 
^||o *thc payment of a yearly rent to the existing filler.* 

In. the present day those details are of small interest, ex- 
cepting for the light they throw on old Hindu history ; but 
they servo to explain tho Ryotwarry settlement in^'the. 
Madras Presidency, under which the Hritish government 
deals dirocJ with tho R;5?ots, and the Village settlement in 
Bombay and tfie North-West Provinces, under ^whicli the 
Blitiiflh government deals yith the joint village proprietors. 

Hindu life in to^vns differs from that in villages only in 
exhibiting a greater display of wealth, better streets, finer 
houses,^more enlightenment and knowledge, and more associ- 
ation with Europeans and yrestem civilisation. •Tlio Hindu 
from a remote village enters ^ European ca*pital with fear and 
awe, as something strange and wonderful, and also iin])ure 
and dangerous. Sometimes , he will not cat within the 
town, but will fast until his return to the suburbs. But rail-, 
ways and telegraphs have done much to break up this 
credulity and superstition; and whilst schoolmasters aje 
instructing the rising generation, steam and eleqftricity ace, 
carrying on the work of education by driving out ^e childish 
ideas of the rural popul^ion. 

In olden tim« the great towns of India were distinguished 
by the emijation of wealthy Hindus in the celebratioTi of 
religious festSvals, a,^ well as in the magnificence and pro- 
digality of eritertaiiiments at marri|iges, and the funeral feasts 
ki'awn as Sraddhas. Bht the superstitious element in these 
ceremonials is edready dying out, and but for the credulity 
and ^influence of Hindu women would probably disappear 
altogether* But ancient grandams, trembling mothers, and 
■ anxious .wives are terrified lest tmy evil should befall hus- 
•-bands, or cnildreij, in consequence of "^ny neglect of gods or 
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B?’ahhmn8 j whilst the tyranny of custom^ is kept alive by 
children anU* dependents, who look forward to the festival 
time as a general merrymaking ; ae well as by the rivalry 
between families and households, which opposes evsry re- 
duclSon in the expendituTe, whether as regards the presents 
to be given away, the number of guests to be invited, or the 
money to be distributed amongst Brahmans and the outside 
poor. 

The cruel rites and observances which belonged to soiS^ 
of the old Hindu religions have already disappeared from 
India. Widows are no longer condemned* to bum themselves 
alive, or otherwise sacrifice themselves, on the death of their 
husbandc. Children are no longer thrown into a river 
amongst the alligators, as propitiatory offerings to the wrath- 
ful deities. Religious devotees no longer swing themselves 
upon hooks, of publicly perfonn .other revolting ceremonies 
«a8 atonements for sin. But Western civilisation does not 
always promotO the .happiness of Hindu families. It is not 
enough to cast away the'inalpractices^ of paganism unless the 
prising generation of Hindus are delivered from the dangerous 
excesses w^ich intoxicate and destroy, and but too often 
render civilisation itself a doubtful blessing. 

But*' good and evil are ever mingled together in human 
process. Hindu elders may mourn over the decay of the 
old restraints of religion and caste, which forced the rising 
generation to •remain moi^ against diheir will ; which kept 
the boy in the strict grooves of law and custom by the te^.x^ 
of expulsion or excommunication ; and doomed the widow to 
the funeral pile in order that she might escape the sbamp 
and temptfitions of enforced celibacy. But freeiftm of will 
^ necessary^ to* the r^generaliion of thfe Hindus. Without it^ 
' 4hey are little better than children, feai;}ng the rod and** 
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yearning for swoetmeaufi and applause. But wlien^ they 
ce?ise to live under the Sestraints of children -^fter* they aie 
grown up to be men and women, and cease to marry whilst 
they are as yet only boys and girls, they may hope to play 
a part in the future well-being of their country, to t«ke a 
share in the representative government ol India, and become 
the fathers *and mothers of a great nation. 

• 

• MsiUfttion has been ma^e of the old Hindu empire of 
Vijayanagar, which flourished iq India during the wars of 
tlie White and Jied Koses, and was dismembered in the 
sixteenth . century during the* reign of Akbar. A few 
traditions of this forgotten empire have been preserved by the 
Muhammadan historian Ferishta, who was born within four 
or five years of the battle of Talikota*; and they may be 
retold in the 'present place gis authentic relics of Hindu 
history, and as illustrations of Hindu life in courte and. 
palaces, as compared with that in villages and 4owns. . 

When the Muhammadans conquerM the Dekhan, Krishna 
Rai, Maha Raja of Yijayanagar, was Sovereign, oy Suzerayi^ 
over the whole Peninsula. He was a Hindu vjarrior, who 
fought and reigned like Sennacherib or Nebuchadnezzar.' He 
was an incarnation of pride, like “ Kehama, the Desftx)yer,” 
as pictured hy Southey. He hated the Muhammadan Stfttan 
a8«a barjbaritifti and intruder, but he was in no hutry fo 
• measure sworder with the invaders, * 

those days the whole of the Dekhan to the north- 
ward of the Peninsula was governed by one Sultan, who 
reigned at Koolburga, which is now* a railway station between 
Bombay and Madras. The Sultan was as scornful as the 
. Maha Rfga, but for a long time was equally shy of mlasuriiig 
/^wordS witli the Ijindus. 
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pn6 day- the Sultan of the Deklian had been drinking 
wine, and hearing flattering songs in •^his palace at Koolburga, 
and his heart swelled within him, and instead of paying the 
musicians in silver and gold, ho gave them an order on the 
treasury of Vijayaliagar, and ordered his Minister to affix the 
royal seal. 

Krishna Eai could hardly believe his eyes wlien ho read 
the draft, oi^dering him, the greatest X)rince in India, to pay 
the beggarly musicians who had been performing befi^re - a 
Muliammadan Sultan; The messenger was at once placed 
upon a donkey, and led through the streets of Vijayanagar 
with every mark of contem])t. Then the Maha Kaja called 
together, all his horse, foot, and elephants, and marched 
with a mighty hoSt to punish the Sultan. He captured a 
fortress on the, frontier, and slaughtered every man, woman, 
and child within the place,^ excepting one soldier, who 
^escaped to tell the story to the Sultan. Having achieved 
this triumph, c Krishna Eai took fright and went back to 
Vijayanagar, wondering ^^and worrying as to what the Sultan 
^\^ould do.‘^ ^ 

The Maha Eaja was not left long in doubt. Ko sooner 
had the Si5tan heard of the disaster than ho went to the 

u 

public^toiosque at Koolburga, and swore upon,,the Koran that 
he would never sheathe his sword until he had slain a 

o 

hundred thousand idolators. He invaded the '^territories' of 
his Hindu neighbour with a great l^ost ^of Muhammadans, • 
and slaughtered young anS old without pity. . In vai nj;h, e 
Bralxmans harangued the Hindu soldiery, ^d denounced the 
Muhammaidatis as the destroyed of temples and murderers of 
cows ; the armies of Vijayanagar could not face the 
madan, ^and Krishna Eai was compelled to sue for pe^ce* The • 
Sultan Was aJsQ weatry of the war, and granted fJeace'^n th^^'- 
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condition that Krishna Rai paid the musicians; and? t^e 
haughty Maha Raja had ho alternative but to comply. 

Years passed away. -Krishna Rai was gathered to his 
fathers, and another Maha Raja, named Deva Rai, sat upon 
the throne of yijayanagar. • Abojit this time ' a Brahman 
came to the Hindu court, and told Deva Rai that a Hindu 
goldsmith in the Dekhan had a daughter who w^s the most 
beautiful damgel ever seen, and that she had Sever been 
mftrrio«t after the manner^ of Hindu girls; for when her 
parents wished to betroth her to a boy of her own caste she 
I^ereuaded them toi put off the ceretoiony. 

Deva^Rai was smitten with tliis description. He sent the 
Brahman ’With rich presents^ for the parents of the ^damsel, 
and a golden necklace of .betrothal to' throw over her 
shoulders ; for if she once wore the necklace# she could not 
refuse to become his bride. .The goldsmith and his wife 
rejoiced over the good fortune of. their daughter, and* tlie , 

Brahman tried to throw the necklace, but the* damsel drew 

• * * 

back her head and refused to marry the Maha Raja. Hc^; 
parents asked why she declined such great honour ; and sha ^ 
replied that if she once entered the palace at V^’ayanqgar 
she would never see them^ again. Moreover, she had dreamed 
that she was to* become ^ Muhammadan, and to a 

Sultan. . 

Deva Rai was f^rigus at the loss of so beautiful a bride.*- 
He sent an army intb the Dekhan ^to bring her away from 
thszSiiltan^s territory; but her parents were frightened at the 
approach of the troops, and fled into the jungle, taking their 
daughter with them, 

• The gultati was now angry in his turn. His territory had 
hg^n violaied by Deva Rai, and hd was resolved Jbo ivenge^ 
the insult, * He ^vaded the Peninsula, devastating, and 

/ p 
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slaughtering after the old fashion ; an4 he refused to 
come to terms unless Deva Eai *gave him a daughter of 
his own in mairiage. 

The Maha Raja was sorely troubled at the idea of giving 
his^daughter to a Muhamniadan •bridegroom, but he was com- 
pelled to yield. The marriage was celebrated with the 
utmost magnificence, as if to cover his humiliation. The 
Muhammaian army lay encamped at a distance of four miles 
from the city of Vijayanagar ; and the road between the two 
was lined on either side like a street with shops and shows^ 
and all who came were feasted and feted for forty days. The 
marriage rites were performed in the palace within the city, 
and carpets were laid along the j^troet from end to end, and 
then the Sultan carried away his bride to the camp. 

When the honeymoon was over, the bridegroom and his 
bride returned to the city in grand procession to pay a visit 
c to the Maha Raja. . Banners were flying, music was playing, 
and •beautiful children were scattering flowers of gold and 
silver. After three days the happy pair went back to the 
( camp, bht the visit was unpropitious. The Maha Raja 
accompanied his son-in-law only half way, and then returned 
to his palace ; and the Sultan was- so exasperated with his 
fathef-in-law for not going the whole way that, he secretly 
burned to be revenged. 

■* After this the Sultan returned with his bride to his own 
city, and seift for the goldsmith's daugtiter who had caused 
the war. The damsel was very beautiful, but the SultCT^d 
not care to make her his seepnd wife, and accordingly gave 
her in marriage to his son, 'and the dream of the damsel w.as 
fulfilled ill due course. ® « 

But* th^ .Sultan 4id not‘^ die just yet. After Jie-hj|d h^u' 
pxarried ten years hfe again invaded the Peninsula, and mad^ 
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war upon De^a Rai ^ but bis army was.^ smitten by a 
pestilence, and he was. compelled to return to the Dekhan. 

Then Deva Rai in his turn resolved on revenge. He in- 
vaded the Dekhan with a host of Hindus, and cut off the 
heads of thousands of Muhammadans jlnd built them into a 
tower. He then burnt down mosques and shrines, and 
slaughtered Jihe villagers like sheep. At last^he Muham- 
inaclgy;is recove.red heart, and drove the Hindus out of the 
‘Dekhan j and then invaded the Peninsula, and slew Hindu 
women and chil^en without mercy. 

Deva Rai was very downlie^lrted at his defeat. He called 
together a great coim^cil of Brahmans and' Ksh^tjiyas, and 
begged them to tell him truly why the Hindus were always 
beaten by the Muhammadans. The Hrahn^ns said that it 
was the will of God, and had been foretold •in their sacred 
books. The Kshatriyas said that the Muhammadans had^ 
better horsemen and archer^. . , 

Accordingly DeVa Rai took niany^ Muhammadans into lys 
pay, and built a mosque* for them, where they could pray Jxs 
God and their Prophet after their own fashion. But the 
Muhammadans would not bow their lieads to an idolatrous 
Maha Raja; cpd Deva Rai knew not what to (k). At 
last he placed a Koran over his throne, and whem*the 
ly&ihammadaAs prostrated themselves before the sacred* book 
the Hindus thought th^t they were paying their homage to 
the Maha Raja. . • 

But Deva Rai^s mercenaries could make no head against his 
enemies, and he yielded to Tiis fate, and henceforth paid 
tnj^te to the Sultan of the Dekhan. • 

jMany years afterwanis Deva Rai died, and the Minister 
set ujf an ilhfant a puppet, and govimed the empire In 
^his name. Three infants reigned iu succession, and 

1 , 
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eacli murdered.in turn, “whilst tlie Minister Continued td be 
the real head of. affairs. 

Kam Eaja was the son of the Minister. When he was a 
boy h#i was married to a granddaughter of Deva Rai, and 
when he was grown up he was proclaimed Maha Raja of 
Vijayanagar. Subsequently his pride and insolence drove 
the Hindu '^nobles into rebellion. He marched an army 
against the rebels, leaving his treasury in charge of a tmsted 
8la\^e. But the slave grew mad at ^the sight of the gold, and* 
began to intrigue with a half-witted prince of the dethroned 
dyjrasty, and agreed to place Lhe imbecile on the throne as 
'Maha Ea^a^on the condition that he himself was appointed to 
the post of Minister. 

This arrangement <was carried out, and accepted by the 
nobles, and E&m Eaja was forced to abdicate the throne of 
Vijayanagar and retire to his estates. But the new Maha 
Eaja murdered his Minister, aird aggravated the nobles by 
his mad proceedings. In sheer desperation they rallied 
^’ound Ram Eajat ; and then the imbecile Maha Raja invited 
the Sultan of the Dekhan to come to his assistance, and 
actually paid homage to the Sultan in the city of Vijayanagar. 

Eaii& liai and the nobles were aghast at this national 
humiliation. They pledged themselves to be obedient to the 
jnad Maha Raja, if he would only get rid of' the Sultt^n ; 
and the Maha^Raja was so delighted at their submission that 
he paid the Sultan vast sifins out of the public treasury to 
induce him to go away. 

No sooner had the Saltan ^•etumed to his own terratories 
than Ram Jlai and the nobles advanced to the Hindu cap^^tal 
to dethrone tl^e madman. oThe Maha Raja knew that be had 
Ifcen deceived, and Jvas frantic with rage. Ho put' oat tUfe 
(iyes of the royal elephants^ and horses, and cut off their 
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tails. He tried to destroy the jewels in the -treasitry by 
cfuahiiig them * with Inill-stones. At last * he heard liis 
enemies breaking down the palace gates, and fell upon his 
sword and perished upon the spot. 

Earn Eai ascended the throne of Vijayanagar in triumph. 
He had notliing to fear from the Muhammadans. The old 
empire of *the Dekhan was broken up into five kingdoms, 
and the fiv^ Sultans were fighting against 8ne another. 
iiam^Eaja, however, took jbhe part of some Sultans against the 
others, and entered the Dekhah in order to fight side by side 
with his Muhanunadan allies. But his Hindu soldiery com- 
mitted horrible sacrilege ; they ^tabled their horses in mo8qi#es, 
and performed pagan rites in Muhammadan shrii^es^ At last 
all the Sultans forgot their quarrels and banded together 
against the common foe. Earn Eai Avfts defeated and slain 
in the battle of Talikota, anti the empire wls dismembered 
into a number of petty kingdoms, but the temples and palace^ 
of Vijayanagar remain untoHhis day. 
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Ante 1856 . 

I 

D URI!^G the thirty or forty years which followed the 
departure of Lord Wellesley from India the name of 
Runjeet Singh was a household word to Natives as well as to 
Europeans. was known as King of the Sikhs, the Lion 
of Lahore, the Maha Raja of the Punjab ; but he always 
styled Jiiimself the Commander-inADhief of the Sikh army of 
the Edialsa,.the brotherhood of bod and the Guru Govind. 
f Runjeet Singh was a distinguished man, but his appearance 
was mean. He was a short and shrivelled warrior with only 
one eye, an(f a countenance deeply pitted with the small-pox ; 
and neither cloth of gold, nor a profusion of jewels, nor the 
pompnf elephants and armies, could make him loolsj^like a hefo. 
H*e could neither read nor write, and his Knowledge di 
European affairs was a mixture of truth anu fable ; but there 
was a resolute rascality about the mouth, -and a roguish > 
twinkle in his singlfe eye, which always impressed strangers. 
His life -and career reseihbled that of Herod, King of the 
Jews, but he was not quite so bloodthirsty. He wbuld orcil^T 
hands and feet to be cut off without mercy, but he .shrunk^ 
executions in cold blood. He professed the uWost zeal 
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for God and the Guru, but was as shameless and dissolute in 
private life as any of the^^iwelve Caesars. 

The Sikhs were a religious brotherhood formed by Nanuk 
Guru in the fourteenth century, but hold together by a military 
enthusiasm like that of Cromwell’s IronsideTs. Their religion 
was a combination of Brahmanism and Muhammadanism, in- 
volving a 'Belief in one God, and devotion to^their living 
prophet or Giyu. In the seventeenth century laf^e reforms 
■v^re oarried out by Guru Govind, who was priest, prince, 
and teacher ; but the Sikh learjers were cruelly persecufed 
by. Anrangzeb, and .their followers degenerated into guerilla 
bands of zealots and freebooterl. In the eighteenth centuzy 
they were conquered by*the ^ghans, and the Pun^b became 
a province of the Afghan empire. 

There has always been a marked cdhtra^, as well as a 
bitter enmity, between Sikhs ajid Afghans. The Sikhs are 
wiry men, with unshorn locks and flowing beards, occasionally 
brigands, but otherwise brave 'and enthusiastic, and soldiers 
by birth and bearing. The Afghans Muhammadans, stout 
and burly, with black eyes, and long black hair hanging* 
down in curls. Their features are Jewish, and they have 
traditions of being descended from King Saul. They are 
good-natured to Jook at, and put on an air of geniality and 
politeness ; but at heart they are treacherous and savage,* md 
will commit rdbbery or murder without the slightest sense of. 

■ shame. ITevovt^t /t cobra or an AfghanV is a proverb 
has long been current throughout Hindustan. 

At the very beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
Runjeet Singh was about t’Rrenty* years of age, hfe was 
ap^inted Viceroy of the Punjab under the Afghan regime. 
^B^t tile, Afghans were. fighting f)ne another, .and Runjeet 
. Singh *8eize*d the^ moment for revivingfthe Si£b. ariny ^ 
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the Ifihiilsa, and stirring xip its enthusiasm against the 
Afghans. The result was that Risftjeet Singh threw off the"^ 
Afghan supremacy and compelled every Sikh chieftain to 
submit to his authority; and thus in course of time he 
became the sovereign of the Punjab, and extended his empire 
over Cashmere and Peshawar. 

Runjeet Singh was soon feared by all his neighbours as a 
conquering* power ; and he might have invaded Hindustan, 
and become ojie of the conquerors of India, but career 
waS stopped by the British government. . He was wise 
enough to yield to circumstances, and to .consent that the 
riyer Sutlej should be the boundary between the two states ; 
and from ^that day the two powets kept up a friendly 
alliance baii^d upon mutual interests. The British govern- 
ment was anxious to maintain Runjeet Singh as a barrier 
against all invasions from the north-west; and Runjeet 
Singly was anxious to give the' English no pretence for 
"interfering in Jiis territories. The two powers were thus on 
speaking terms as hext^-door Aeighbours,' and very friendly 
jraen they mef; but Runjeet Singh was jealous of any 
intrusion upon his dominions, and deaf to all suggestions 
for opening up a trade on the 'river Indus, which was a 
favourite scheme of the East India Company ir^the olden time. 

About 1826 there was a lull in Afghan affairs. Shah 
Shuja, the reigning Ameer, was driven out of Gabul by Dojt 
Muhammad !5Iian, and fled through th:<r^^^njab towards 
Hindustan. On his way Re was stopped by. Runjeet 
and robbed of the famous diamond, known as the Koh-i-Nur, 
or “ Mountain of Light,” whiclf had been carried away from 
Delhi by Hadir Shah. On reaching British territory Shall. 
Shuja found an asylum, and lived for some yeqrs aa.a ’ 
i pensioner of ‘the East India Company. ^ c . 
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Dost Muhammad Khan consolidated his power as Ahjeer of 

Cilbul, hut he could nl»t recover Pesliawar .from Runjeet 
Singh. About this time a rivalry was springing up between 
Great Britain and Russia in Central Asia.. Russia was 
advancing southwards towards the river ' Oxus, and Great 
Britain was seeking to extend her influence north-westwards 
towards the same river, but the Punjab and Cabul stood in 
the way. ^ • 

• -The* East India Company was already in* alliance with 
Runjeet Singh, and was desirous of forming an alliance v^ith 
Dost Muhammad. Khan ; but the Dost would not give his 
alliance for 'nothing, and accorflingly bogged the Govempr- 
General, Lord Aucklancf , to persuade Rimjeet Singji to restore 
Peshawar. Lord Auckland, however, refifsed to do anything 
of the kiud, as such a request would only givj3 mortal offence 
to Runjeet Singh. ^ ^ • 

Accordingly Dost Muhammad Khan began to lend ^n ear 
to Russia, and wont so far a5 to receive a Russian agent at 
Cabul. Thereupon* Lord Auckland ^(Ipclared war against him, 
and prepared to restore Shah Shuja to the tlirone.of Cabul; 
and thus eshiblish a friendly power on the southern bank of 
the Oxus in the room of Dost Muhammad Khan. * ' 

The British ijivasion of Afghanistan begitn in 18^8. A 
trijmrtite alliance was formed between the British gcn’orn- 
ni^nt, Runjeef Singh, and Shah Shuja, against Dost Mur 
• hammad Khan j^J^ut , Runjeet Singh refused to let the 
.i^vajijing army march ^through Ihe Punjab, and it was 
accordingly obliged to take a circuitous route through Scinde 
to Quetta, and thence to Candhhar. • ' , * 

The Afghan campaign was a triumphant success. In 
^1839 tlandahar was captured and* occupied by. a forc^ unden 
^General Kolt, assisted by Major (now Sit Henry) RawlinsoA 
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Ghuzit? was taken by storm, and the British army reached 
Cabul, and formed a cantonment ne^ the city. Shah Shuja 
was placed on . the throne of Cabul,* and was supposed to 
govern the country under t^ advice of Sir William Mac- 
naghfen, the English Minister and Envoy, who became the 
virtual ruler of Afghanistan. Dost Muhammad Khan fled 
from Cabul, |)ut afterwards surrendered to Macnaghten, and 
was conduced as a prisoner to Calcutta, but treated oiq hjis 
arrival as the guest of the Governor-General. ^ • 

‘file British occupation of Afghanistan was found, however, 
to be an expensive afiair. Many influential -nobles or Sirdars 


were bought over by pensions, whilst the hill tribes were 
kept quiet by subsidies, and all t^e money thus expended in 
behalf of Shah Shuja was advanced from the British treasury. 
Later on these monej? grants were reduced or withdrawn, and 
then the tide of disaffection began to turn against the English. 
The hill tribes broke out in rebellion, and the whole country 
was r^ady to rise against British supremacy, 

^ Meanwhile Kunjeet Singh died at Lahore, and the Punjab 
Was disturbed by plots and assassination's. His son and 
successor was afraid of the army of the Khalsa, and turned 
to the British government for help and protection. He 
opened*^he Punjab to troops passing between British territory 
and Cabul, and prayed the British government ^ to interfere 
and suppress the disorders of the Khalsa. " 

In October^ 1841, Sir Eobert Sale k'^'Cabul with a ‘ 
brigade to open up the communicationVith thfe Punjab through 
the Khyber Pass, but he was stopped at Jellahabad and com- 
pelled to stand a siege. In November there was an insurrec- 
tion at Cabul, and Sir Alexander Barnes, who wae abput to^ 
succeed Macnaghten as Minister and Envoy, was murdered 
‘'b^ the mob. Tlien followed a series of ^disasters. Shah . 
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Shuja^was helpless and incapable. Macnaghten -begab to 
negotiate with the rebel leaders for the aafe withdrawal oi 
the Eritish army, but was treacherously* slaughtered. The 
army began to retreat from Cabulj and made its way to the 
Kliyber Pass ; but the winter* had set in, the snow was fall- 
ing,* the hill tribes poured a murderous lire from both sides of 
the pass,' and* the whole of the army was either dgstroyed by 
successive volleys from the heights above, or perisHfed in the 
sn^s, aad only a single su^ivor escaped to Jellahabad. 

In 1842 Lord Auckland was succeeded by Lord Ell^- 
borough as Governor-General of India ; and General Pollock 
marched an. army through the PuAjab, and relieved Sir Robert 
Sale at Jcllahabad ; and then^drove the Afghan mountaineers 
from the heights which overlooked the Khyber Pass, and 
went triumphantly on to Cabul. All thisVhil^ General Nott 
held his own at Candahar, and finally joined Gefieral Pollock 
at Cabul. The Eritish government was satisfied by .the 
re-establishment of its prestige^ and resolved to withdjuw 
from all further interference in 'Afghan affairs. Accordingly^ 
the whole force returned to Hindustan, carrying wi^h them^ 
the gates of Somnath from the tomb of Mahmud of Ohuzni, 
as told in a previous chagter. 

Thus ended the first Afghan war of 1839 — 42. Shah 
Shuja was miydered at Cabul, and Dost Muhammad Khan 
retUJrned to Afgflanistan, and was restored to his throne. • 

* All this while th^i.**Eritish government was alarmed at the 
covrse 4 >f events Ai the Punjab. Ever since the death of 
Runjeet Singh, in 1839, the whole country was disturbed; 
whilst the capital at Lahore was distracted by plots and 
a^assii^ationB, during which one ruler succeeded another 
with frightful rapidity. In 1843 t^o plots explo<^d at the 
^ame moment; the«Maha Raja was murdered at the instiga- 
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the Minister, whilst ‘the Minister was murdered at the 
instigation of the Maha Eaja. . 

Amidst the general confusion sai infant son of Eunjeet 
Sin^ was placed upon the throne under the name of Duleep 
Singh. His mother was Eegen<t, and appoifited her paramour 
to be Minister. The new government was absolutely at the 
mercy of the army of the Khalsa.* Eunjeet Singh had kept 
the army^^in hand by his, iron will and th^ terror ofjiis 
name, and by keeping the soldiery constantly on the move; 
btw» under his weak and worthless, successors the a:rmy had 
become demoralised’ and unruly. It was controlled by oom- 
inittees of five, known as pimchayets, who were elected from 
the ranka.; and nothing could be done by the officers of the 
army, nor by the ‘government at Lahore, without the consent 
of these puiiQhayets; whilst the soldiery were perpetually 
clamouring fdr largesses and increase of pay. 

At last matters reached a climax. The army of the 
Kh^lsa threatened to sack Lahore. The Eegent mother, the 
^Minister, and the Conimander-in-Chief were alike in ten’or 
' of their lives and in November, 1845, they were driven in 
sheer desperation to try and save themselves by sending 
the Sikh army of 60,000 men and 150 guns across the 
rivercSutlej for the plunder of Hindustan. « 

. Lbrd Elienborough had been succeeded Ipy Sir Henry 
•• Hardinge as Governor-General of India in 1844. Before 
his departuie he had foreseen that tho^kSikh army would; 
sooner or later, attempt the invasion of Hlbidustan; ^d this 
was the main reason why he had declared war upon Gwalior, 
and insifited on disbanding tlfie overgrown army of Scindia, 
which might have made common cause with the invade3;s. 
His sficce^sor. Sir Henry Hardinge, was equally watchful 
Sf the progress ot events in the Punjab, biit was tdkcu 
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somgwhat by surprise by the news that the Sikhs had cifeseji 
the Sutlej. Sir John Liltler held the frontier- fortress of 
Ferozepore with 10,000 troops and 31 guns, and might have 
been environed by the Sikhs; but he was relieved by* the 
speedy arrival of the main army under Sir Henry HardiAge, 
the Governor;- General, and Sir Hugh Gougt, the Commander- 
in- Chief. Then followed the battles of Moodlaee, Feroze- 
anjiti^^wal; and in February, 1846, the crowning 
victory ^ Sobraon bronght Jbhe war to a close. * 

The Punjab was now at the entire disposal of the Kitish 
government, but it was difficult to know what to do. The 
existing, Sikh government was corrupt, oppressive and 
depraved; and unless it was protected by British bjtja^iAts, it 
was liable to be upset at any jnom^nt by a successful plot or 
rebellion. To annex the country, even after » conquest, was 
'opposed to British instincts, unless the measure was found 
absolutely necessary for the maintenance of the public 
peace. Accordingly, Sir Hen^, now Lo^d Hardinge, •con- 
tented himself with disbanding the greater part of the armjt 
of the Khalsa, and leaving the civil government, as •he found 
it, in the hands of the Kegent mother and her Minister, aided 
by the counsel of MajoiJElenry Lawrence, who was appointed 
British Resident*at Lahore. * 

On one paint, however, Lord Hardinge was inexorable; 
PCe was willing to ^eave the government of 1ihe Punjab in’' 
the hands of exh^ing •rulers, bul; he wotii^ii^ fortify it 
«rith w British a Any in*the shape of a SulnsidiaTy Force, 
lest thfi British government should be rendered responsible 
for the maintenance of oppression 'and misrule! • He was 
willing to keep a British force in the Punjab until the end 
of 184^, -bv^t he declarefd that on that ^ date every ^ritisl^ 
«oldier and Sopoy'must return to British •torritory. 
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. B^it no human power could save the* Sikh government 
from destruction. The Minister was convicted of stirring up 
a rebellion in Cashmere, and was removed from his post. 
The Regent mother was furious at this proceeding, and began 
to ^lot in secret with the enemies of the British government. 
The Sikh nobles, known as Sirdars, assured the British 
authorities<- that the disbanded army of the Khalsa would 
start into new life, and restore the old anarcKy^.-d^(IlSOf(Jer, 
moment that the British force was withdrawn from the 
Punjab. Accordingly, the Regent mother was replaced by a 
Council of Regency, consisting of six Sfkfi Sirdars, under the 
direction of the British Resident; and thus, having'done his 
best to^^f-eyent oppression on the part of the Sikh adminis- 
tration, Lord Hardinge oonsented to keep a British army 
in the Punjab until the infant Maha Raja, Duleep Singh, 
attained his majority. 

La 1848 Lord Hardinge left India, and was succeeded by 
Lord DalhoUsie as Govemor-GeneraL All this while the 
espirit of the JChalsa — the old fire of the brotherhood of 
faith in •God and the Guru — was smouldering in the hearts 
not only the disbanded soldiery, but of many of the Sikh 
Sirdars. * * 

Sliortly after the departure of Lord Hardinge a single 
spark set the Punjab in a flame. The. Sikh govei;j^or 
of the province of Mbltan, named Mulraj, was offended 
with the Cduncil of Regency on^iccounl of some money 
demand, and offered to resign his post. The oflSr wm 
accepted, and another Sikh governor was sent to take the 
place of ‘ Mulraj, and was accompanied by two English 
officers, Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson. 
The two Englishiuen were treacherously^ murdered at tho 
instigation of Muliaj, who thereupon hoisted the standard of 
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rebellion over t}ie fortress of Multan. An English* fojce 
and a Sikh force were sSfit against the rebels, but the Sikhs 
suddenly went over to the enemy, and proclaimed a religious 
war against the English. Unfortunately the movements of 
tl^e British army were delayed iy the h&t weather,* and 
before the jetum of the cold season the paltry outbreak at 
Multan had culminated in a general rising against British 
Suze^inty^ 

*In Grctober, 1848, Sir 5ugh, now Lord Gotigh, tookj^he* 
field. In January, 1849, he fought an indecisive Jmue at 
ChilianwaUah, in* which the English lost 2400 oflacers and 
men ; ^d the tidings created so much alarm .and indignation 
in England that Sir Chariest Napier was sent but ttw India to 
take the post of Commanderrin-Chief in the room of Gough. 
But there was no telegraphic communication in those 
days, and before Napier .could reach India, Multan was 
captured by General Whish, and Lord Gough gained the. 
crowning victory at Guzerat, ^which decided ttie fate of the 
Punjab. , * ^ • 

Lord Dalhousie annexed the Punjab to the British empire, 
and brought it under British administration ; and ^eventually 
Mr. John Lawrence w^ appointed Chief Commissioner, the 
sanie who afterwards became Governor-General of ^ndia, 
and* Avas elevated to the peerage under the title of L6rd 
iSwrence. Within a few years the Punjab unde'twent' 

* a transformation toder British ^e, which* would have 
seemed impossible in tile days of Runjeet Singh. It was 
traverfjed by roads and canals, and opened out to Western 
civilisation; whilst the disbanded ‘soldiers of the Khalsa 


.becan^e peaceful cultivators, or enlisted under Britfeh banners, 
kiA prpved j/heir loyalty ’and devofion in 1657 at the storming 
>of J)elbi. To this day the administratibn of the Punjab is ' 
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Tepardfed as one of the greatest triumph^ of British rule 
in India. • 

A year or two after the final conquest of the Punjab the 
attention of the British government was drawn to a vejy 
different quarter, namely, the remote region to t]^e eastward 
of the Bay of Bengal, known by the general name of Burma. 
This territory runs southward from Bengal Assam, 
'as^far as th6 kingdom of Siam^in the Malacca peninsula ; 
whilst >. stretches inland up the valley of the Irrawaddy, as 
far as the frontiers of China. 

" The people pf Bunna are a Mongolian race, wi^h high 
cheek-bo^fes and ^wide mouths, but many have regular 
features and fair complexions. * They have no infant mar- 
riages or system of castes, whilst their ideas and institutions 
are governed by the moral pule^ of Buddhism. The laity 
I are taught that the practice of virtue, goodness, and loving- 
kindness will •secure a higher state of happiness in a future 
Idfe, or rather in a future transmigration of the soul. The 
priests or- ‘'monks go still further, and devote themselves to 
lives of c^ibacy and contemplation, in the hope of delivering 
the soul from the pains and miseries of endless transmigra- 
tions, Wd entering into a state of everlasting rest or annihi- 
lation, known as Nirvana. t* 

Thfe Burmese are far more independent and self-relisSit 
than the Hindus, and tq all appeamncei are a far happier ’ 
people- The young people mingle ih society as freely^ th« 
English. They indulge in singing and dancing as national 
performances, in which every young woman plays her part ; 
and there ‘is constant competition between different ^towns 
^nd villages,’ or between^ different^ quarters of tbg same 
town. Tlie young' men are given to b6at-racing, playingX 
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at ball, games of chance, and fun and frolic of, ye very 
description. •• 

Every evening in Burma is known as “ courting time,” 
because the lads of the village go out in their gayest attire to 
pay their visits to the lasses, and this is a regular institution in 
Burma. The young people are orderly alid well-behaved on 
such occasions, although the talk may be carried on with 
much niirtli^and laughter. The young lady of the house 
isf the il'Sstess. Whenever she wishes to give an eveningp^, 
she places a lamp in her window as* an open inv^iffin, 
without which osd inary ac(iuaii\t.ances would scarerfy think 
of intruding. Such social gatherings are naturally popuhir 
with afl the young people^ throughout Burma, .but when 
they have chosen their partners for life* and are regularly 
married, courting time is over for them,*and l^jft to the rising 
generation. , * 

The religious worship of the Burmese differs widely, from 
that of the Hindus. In India the temples i^rQ,as gloo^iy as 
tombs, and the Brahmans are' sombi:p and often greedy for 
money. In Burma the temples are gay 'and attractive J 
decorated with hags, ho wera, pictures, gilding, and wax tapers ; 
and crowded on festival occasions with throngs of men and 
women, boys and girls, in their best attire. Buddhist mofiks in 
yellbw robes are to be found all over the country. They never 
aflk for alms, aifd it is contrary to the rules of their order to 
' receive or touch mqney.^ They mingle freely v<dth all classes 
^f th^ community, and «are^ hospitably entertained wherever 
they ^o. In their respective villages they are the school- 
- masters of the masses, and ard supported by vOlmitary gifts 
of cooked iood, which are freely, bestowed upon them every 
Vos’iiin^., Indeed thei'e.is not a village in Buri^a that has 
.not a monastery and a school. • 


Q 
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By.g, straiige fatality the history of Burma is one of the 
eacldest in the world. In former tiires it was parcelled out 
amongst petty, kings, who were ahvays despotic, and often 
barbarous and cruel; and the country was so depopulated by 
warscand massacres that to this day a very large extent of 
fertile land is out nf cultivation. About 1750 a Burmese 
adventurer, know^n as Alompra the hunter, raised an insur- 
rection in Burma, and conquered one king ^fter another, 
until he had oreated an empire, and founded a dynas«>j'’ whic^ 
is ^»iiil.^reigning. But every one of his successors has been 
exposed \o rebellion or revolution, and nearly every one has 
bqen murdered in his turn, With aU his queens and children, 
to make w^y for a new rival, whp is doomed to pass through 
the same 1)loody ofdeal. 

■ The kings of the ‘house of Alomj)ra have been arrogant 
and ignorant, regarding themselves as the greatest potentates 
in the world, And all outside princes as barbarians. English 
“envoys have b^en sent to their fcourt, and have been shown 
palaces and baiges coveyed with gilding and decorated with 
looking-gl^ses ; ""or been dazzled with displays of sovereign 
pomp, gaudily caparisoned elephants, fantastic soldiery, and 
obsequious^ ceremonial . 

In 1324, Lord Amherst, who succeeded Lprd Hastings as 
Governor-General of India, was forced into a war Mdth 
Burm^. Ilie Burmese demanded the surrender of 80 ifc*o 
political refugees, who had found an ^yli|m in British terri- ■ 
lory ; and when they found they eould not get wha^ thej^ 
wanted they seized an island belonging to the English, 
and committed other aggres^ons, threatening to conquer 
Bengal unJess the Governor-General complied ewith their 
demands. ^ . i. - • , • r 

. ./ Accordingly a Brttish expedition was sent by 'sea to Kan-^ 
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goon^ and advanced up the river Irrawaddy to the neighbour- 
hood of the capital at»Ava; and then the .king became^ 
alarmed, and agreed to* any terms which would satisfy the 
English. Accordingly, the British army was withdrawn 
from Burma, but two province^ on the coast kno%n as • 
Arakan and Tenasserim were taken oVer by the British 
government. At the same time the territory ,of Assam, to 
tl^e ^astwajil .of Bengal, fell into the possel&ion of the 
Englislf^and has since then become famous fer the produitj^* 
tion of tea. * 

•The war of 1824 — 26 kept the Burmese ,quiet fw awhile; 

but in 1841 — 42 there were restless movements, and rumours 
• • • 
of coming war both in Bijrma and Nepal. These hostile 

demonstrations were attributable ^to the English disasters in 
Cabul, and rapidly died out when* the British government 
recovered its prestige, * ^ , * * 

In 1851 some English sea captains were harshly treated^ 
by the Burmese authorities at Rangoon. Redress was de- 
manded from the* Burmese ’goverii^ient, but an Eiigligh 
envoy was treated with insult, and an English frigate was 
fired upon by the Burmese soldiery. In 1852 Lord Dal- 
liousie sent another expedition to Rangoon, and before the 
end of the year the war was brought to a ^close ^y the 
anriexation jf Pegu, including the important port of Ran- 
goon. 

' Major, afterwardis General Sir Arthur Phayre, was the first 
..Commissioner of Pegu, and in 1862 he was appointed Chief 
Comniissioner of the whole of British 'Burma, including 
Arakan and Tenasserim. *The •success of Britirfi ad- 
ministratidn under Sir Arthur Phayre, General Albert 
E)diche, .and Iheir successors, Was as marketl, in* British 
.Burma as *in the Punjab; and Rangoon, from a 

^ * - ' • q 2 • 
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*' • <1 
town with ten thousand inhabitants, has become a pity 
with a population of more than a •hundred thousand, and 
bids fair, whenever a trade is opened* with Western China, 
to rival the great Indian capitals of Calcutta, Madras, and 
BombSy. ^ 
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1857 to 1858. 

T IIJ^ itdniinistration.of Lorcf Dalhousie lasted from 1848 to 
1856, and was the h*5ginning of a new eraljn moral and 
material progi’ess. Railways wore laid down, and telegraph 
wires were hung from post to post^throughcnit the length and 
breadth of India, Tliesa things are appreciated* to-day, hut 
a generation ago the credulous Hindus were whispering that 
the English were binding India in chains.* Calcutta was 
lighted with gas, and tjie English w^re accijsed of magic apd 
sorcery. Education was established on a nation^ basis, and 
other bewildering measures were carried out w^ich were to 
regenerate India, , 

. Lord Dalhmisio annexed the territories of Oude, ^agpore, 
and some Qther principalities ; and British administratioii was 
introduced, in the hope that it would be attended with the 
same marked suc(fess os in the Punjab and Pegu. Since then, 
however, there has been a change of policy, aiti Native rulers 
havu been encouraged to attempt similar reforms without 
.changing the NaT>ive rSgime. * . 

I^ord Canning succeeded Lord Dalliousie in* 1856, and at 
that j^ime^ everything was quiet in Indk. Btit^arly in 1857 
tjmre^^s some uneasiness amongst th5 Sepoys in the Ben^ 
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anny. ' t In those days muskets were loaded at the muzzle with 
paper cartridges ; and every soldier, “European or Native, was 
obliged to bite off the end of his cartridge before loading. The 
Enfield rifle was introduced, in to the Bengal army, anfl was 
loaded^ with cartridges which required greasing ; and the new 
cartridges were made in Calcutta, and greased with i^he fat of 
beef and pork, heedless of the fact that Hindus would be 
defiled in their own eyes by biting the one, whiist ^ithair- 
'.^ns would be equally defiled by biting the other. 
TheS^sult of such culpable carelessness was suddenly 
apparent at Barrackpore, a well known military cantonment 
about sixteen miles from Calcutta. , A low castle Native 
asked a Bi^diman soldier for a drink of water out of his brass 
pot, but was refused on the ground that his lips would 
defile the pot. The man retorted that the lips of the Brah- 
man were Already defiled by biting cartridges greased with 
row’s fat. The taunt became the talk of the cantonment, 
and the Sepoys were startled at the idea that the Briti’^h 
gp?/omment was^bent cm destroying, caste, and jnaking the 
Sepoys eat beef until they were as strong as Europeans. 

As a matter of fact the new cartridges had never been 
issued to the Sepoys at all ; and had this been explained at 
once, ahd the Sepoys left to grease their own cartridges, the 
panic would have died out, * But no explanation was offered, 
ahd the Sepoys at Barrackpore refused to receive the sus- 
pected cartridges; and thq story spread from one military 
station to another ; from Barrackpore to Allahabad, Caw?ipore 
and Delhi, and finally to Meerut, which is forty miles beyond 
Delhi, and was at that tinie the largest cantonment in India, 
and the strongest as regards European soldiers. ^ 

At last the 'military authorities tried to explain aw^y the 
iiiistake about the cch^tridgcs, and to promise that ^lie new 
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oiiQg should nQver be issued ; but the time foV explanation 
had gone by, and the •Sepoys refused to believe their com- 
manding officers. Fr6sh stories got into cii-culation. The 
Sepoys were made to believe that the bones of cows and 
j^igs had been ground to powder, .and mingled with fldUr and ' 
butter, in^ order to destroy their religion and caste, and to 
compel them to become Christians. Under, such circum- 
^taiK^es tb,Q» Sepoys became sullen and panic stricken ; and 
*nothiii^ was wanting but^a spark to set every*cantonmjn^J^ 
^Northern India in a blaze. ' 

• Tliere was some^ alarm at Calcutta lest there Should be a 
mutii^oue rising at Banackpore, and a regiment of European 
soldiers was brought frcgu Burma to Bengak^ But the 
presence of the European soldiers territied the Sepoys more 
than ever, and they thought th^ tlieir doom was sealed. 
Tliere was an outbreak *on^ tlie parade ground at Barrackpore. 
A Sepoy, named Mungal Pandy,. fired a bullet at an Englisji 
Adjutant, and other Sepoys attacked the Adjutant and his 
English Sergeant witli the butt ^nds of their muskets; 
whilst not a man came forward to defend the two English- 
men. At last a Muhammadan orderly arre^d Mungal 
Pandy, and the General commanding the station gdloped 
up pistol in hand. The Sepoys fell back in terror, •and the 
tumult wa% ovei^ ; but Mungal Pandy was tried and executed, 
and the offending regiment was disbanded, and'tor# a"^rief 
interval it was th^ugl^t that the >Mas over. 

Ahirming symptoms However appeared in other cantonments. 
At U^cknow, the capital of the newly annexed province of 
Oude, there was a mutiny aulongstT irregular leviee, but it was 
proyptlj* suppressed by Sir Henry Lawrence, who had been 
af^poyxtod Chief Comnlissioner. * Next an attempt was made 
at ffiw^ut, where the Europeans woi’tf exceptionally, stroiiig* 
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to jHit‘the obedience of the Repoys to the t(*fct. Tliere were 
three Native regiments, two of iiifafi^ry and one of cavalry ; 
uud the Sepoy* cavalry was the one most sus])ected. On 
Wednesday, tlu* 6tli of May^ the European force was drawn 
up on^the-open plain, consisting of a battalion of the 60tli * 
Itilles, a regiment of Dragoon Guards, two troops of horse 
artillery and & lig};it field battery ; sufficient to scatter four 
times the number of Sepoys. The regiment of S^poy caval^ 
paraded ill the presence of this force, and carlricl^s 
were seWed out; not the greased abominations which had 
been manufactured at Calcutta, but the old “cartridges wliicTi 
liad been used by the Native army fqr generations. Eiglity 
Sepoys stgiCKi out and refused to accept them ; and the 
mutineers were arrested on-thejspot and tried by a coiii’t 
.martial of Native officeffe, found guilty, and sentenced to 
various perfods of imprisonment. • 

t On Saturday, the 9th of May^ the sentences were carried 
out. All the troops were under arms. TJie offenders were 
brought on parade, stripped of their uniforms, and placed in 
iro/is. They begged for mercy, but Riding it hopeless they 
began to reproach their comrades for wt striking a blow in 
their behalf, but not a Sepoy dared tp stir. At last they 
were carried off, and placed in the jail under a* Native guaril. 

Sunday, »;he 10th of May, 1857, was a sad dajtat Meerut. 
A^ livei o'clock in the afternoon, when English ladies and 
gentlemen in. the European ^.quarter wete p^paring to go to 
church, there were cries of fire, volleys of musketry, fmntic 
yells, a clatter of cavalry, and a bugle sounding an okrm. 
The tliree • Sepoy regiments had suddenly resolved on 
mutiny. They had broken open the jail, and releaafed all the • 
pp^ners ; arid 'were running about wilh arms in their banife, 
tiding every Europeitn they met, and setting the ^ngli^ 
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li(;ii»(3S on firci.* Tho European rogiinonts turned oul, 

tluive wjuo 11 stran<#e (leTS,y when every moment wiih of vital 

importance ; ami meaiiwliile the Sepoys' fled from Meerut, 

and Avere on their way to J3(*lhi, and no attempt Avas made hy 

tlie Europeans to pursue tliem. • 

Early m^xt morning the mutinous Sepoys reitched Dellii, 

and Avere soon joined hy the Native ri^gimente^which were 

eneaufi^ed a rising ground about two miles from the city, 

known as the Kidge. Tliiere was only a small Eurgpo^ffi 

force at Delhi, and the oflicers held out as long as they could 

in ‘the hope that? the Europeans* at Meerut woiiltf come to 

their rescue. The mutinous Sepoys from Meerut had befen 

joined by the insurgent rabble of Delhi, and the did Moghul 

capital was in revolt. Tlie. Engdisli lijdies and children at 

the Ridge Avere sent to Flagstaff To^er, a sihpll brick build- 

. ing at some distance off; but •as the day began to close th^y 

were joined by the oflicers |roni the Ridge, No Eurbpean» 

soldiers came fron^ Meerut, and one and all A\^ere comf^elled 

in the end to fly for they* lives. ^ , 

Meanwliile the mutiny had grown into a rebellion. Tlie 

Hepoys broke into the palace and hailed the l^lpless ohl 

Moghul as their soveijiBign, and most of the so-called royal 

family of pensioners made common (iause with the rebels. 

Every European^found in the city or palace was (ijut dfiwn 

?iid murdered. The mob of rebels attem])tc‘d to tll^N 

English magazine iii thO heart of ithe city, but met with a 

•signal disaster. Lieutenant Willoughby, the oificer in cliarge, 

fired a train and blew the whole into the air, and hundreds 

f . • 

o£ scoundrels, who Vere breaking in at the gate, W(5re hurried 
into eternify in a moment of tinre. " • , 

'Btn^diiigs of what happened ai Meerut and* Delhi spread 
-an j^larmiyiroiighout Iliiidustan. The gtensed cartridges at* 
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CalcuHa had created a mutiny at Barrackpore, but the in- 
capacity of the military authorities at Meerut had turned the 
mutiny with a ‘revolt at Delhi. At station after station the 
Bengal Sepoys followed the example set at Meerut, and 
displayed the same mixture of madness and terror. ThejT*' 
broke out at twilight or midnight, murdered all they met, 
plundered they could seize, and burnt down the houses; 
and then the bulk rushed off to Delhi to join the«rebe^s, 
^\iist not a few slunk off to their*homes with their ili-gotten 
booty, and were heard of no more. 

On the 36th of May therej was an outbreak at Lucknow. 
S'ir Henry Lawrence expected it, and was prepared: Jle had 
wLthdrawa the European community into the British Kesi- 
dency, and resolved, to hold it until reinforcements could 
arrive. He we§ hemmJ(i round with difficulties. Tlie city 
extended four miles along the* right bank of the river 
Goomti, and was teeming with a disaffected population of 
palace parasites, who had beep reduced tq poverty by the de- 
parture of the «royal family to Calcutta. The British Besi- 
dency stood between the city and the river. On the opposite 
side of the river was the Native cantonment, which was 
reached from the city by two bridges i and the first object of 
Sir 'Henry Lawrence had been to place a strong guard on 
two^Jridges, so as to prevent communic^tioi& between the 
inutiilbus Sepoys in the cantonment and the disaffecte'h 
population in the city. ' 

The Sepoys broke out in the .^Tative cantonment «,t nine*^^ 
o'clock in the evening, killii^ burning, and phmdering 
according "to their wont. They then rushed to the bridges, 
mad wi^h “excitement and an intoxicating drug,*^ kno^vn as 
bang. But* there tjiey were received with a volJLey ^ .^pe, 
which cooled their ardour, and they beat a hasty ret^t, ^otly* 
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pursued by Sir *1101117 Lawrence. They were thus (Jut.olOf 
from the cantonment as* well as from the city,’ and had no 
alternative but to join the mass of rebels at Delhi. 

But the whole province of Oude was .soon in rebellion 
igainsir British rule. The Talukdars, .or rent collectors, 
answering 'io the Zemindars of Bengal, had lost under 
the new English revenue settlement many "Ignda which 
tlioy had usufped, and much of the power which they had 
jireviously exercised over* the wretched Eyots ; and irhv*jr 
readily joined in a revolt which propiised to bring Jback the 
old’ status. Even the Eyots, wljo had profited largely by the 
new reveriue settloiliont, saw that their English protectors 
wore at the mercy of rebels and brigands, and natirrally fled 
for safety to the fortresses of their old onasters. The result 
was that the handful of European^ in the»Eesjdency at 
Lucknow was besieged by swartns of rebels of evei^ descrip- 
tion, and could only hold on and fight on against overwlielm- • 
ing odds, and wait anxiously f^r reinforcements* which never 
seemed to arrive. Five weeks after th% ‘outbreak of the 30th 
of May, Sir Henry Lawrence received a mortal wound, but 
his dying counsel to those around liim was “kTever sur- 
render!” s 

About this vei^ time there was a horrible tragedy At Gawn- 
pore, on the* Gajpges, about fifty-five miles from Tuck^’W'w.. 
Six. miles from Cawnpore was a, palace which had been* built 
by the dethroned Psishi^a of Poonap; and there Ihe Brahman 
•prince had lived to an extreme old age, in the indulgence of 


almost «very vice that can degi;pde humanity, on a pension of 
.£80,000 per annum from the East India Company. ’ He died 
in 1^53, Ind his pension lapiteed to the Compai^. He 
liad'>Xft|ip^o»heirs^ but was said to havQ adopted, a young 
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coijrst> tlic Mahratta applied for a continuance of the pension, 
and it was refused at once, especially as the Nana had in- 
herited the private savings of the ex-Peishwa, amounting to 
half-a-million sterling. 

It^is a question to this tday whether the Nana had really 
been adopted by the ex-Peishwa. I'he matter, . however, is 
of no imporkince. Mahratta like, he brooded over his sup- 
posed wrongs until his head was half turned. *»He professed 
V^v^rm friendship for the English, and liberally entertained 
Eritish visitors at Eithoor ; but he never wearied in telling 
his grievances to any one wlio chose to listen. 

^ The military cantonment at Ct^wnpore was Tinder the 
command' of General Sir Huglja Wheeler. When the news 
arrived of the mutiny and revolt at Meerut and Delhi, 
Nana Sahib \yaa very Sympathising. He not only repeated 
Ilia protestations of friendship, towards the English, but 
• actually organised a Mahratta ^force for their protection at 
Cawhpore. ‘ ^ ^ 

Subsequently there? was an alarm that the Sepoys at 
tJawnpore* were about to mutiny ; and as there was- a% 
except! on g.lly large number of English ladies and cliildrerij 
General Wheeler moved them into ^ome old barracks, and 
tried .to entrench the building. In June 15he Sepoys broke 
oiiWn Mutiny, and went off towawis Delhi; but Nana 
xAb^ihili pursued them and brought them back. It turned 
out that Naha Sahib was dreaminghf recovering the throne’ 
of the Peishwas of Poona, which \ad been subverted forty - 
years before; and that he was tempting the rebel «Sepoys 
to rally found him as Peishwa, in preference to rallying 
round ^^hfe Great Moghul* at D.elhi. The Sbpoyc^ cared 
neither fof-the Nana nor for Padisliah or Peishjva,* ^q^^ere 
^ induced to return ‘'to Cawnpore by fabulous stories^Wf th^ 
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treasures that lay hidden in the barracks which liad,*bceii 
entrenched by General W4ieeler. 

The assumption of Ndna Sahib bordered on .insanity. Ho 
besieged the little garrison in the pld barracks at Cawnpore, 
if it represented the Britisli* empire ; and he ?eems 
to have suj^pgsed that if the barracks fell the British 
empire would follow. Whether Scindia or Holkar were 
liljely io acksLOwledge his Suzerainty as Peishwa, or what 
he was’tp do with the Qreat Moghul after 'he had eo^v 
quered the Governor-General, seems never to have crossed 
his -inind. • ^ ‘ * 

For sixteen days the little Eii^lisli garrison, under Gcnend 
Wheeler held out in the old J)arracks at Cawnpore f^aiiist an 
overwhelming force of rebel ^ Sepoys. At the end of that 
time, howler, the barracks were ^^u]?d to* be untenable. 
Tlie English would have cut tUeir way tlirougli tlA Sepoys, 
or perished sword in hand whilst making the attemj)t 5 but 
they could not abandon the ladies ayd children. • Accordingly 
General Wheeler gave ear tp certain piipposals^that were made 
by the Nana. • 

The Mahratta Brahman offered to provide forty boats to 
carry the whole of the besieged, numbering 450 souls, down 
the river Ganges*fiom Cawnpore to Allahabac^, providell that 
General Wheeler would surrender the barmcks. 7|lie terms 
«^ere accepted. *Mon, women and children moved up tii^:* 
'river at early mornijag on the 27tlj of June, and embarked 
on boajd the boats. Everything was ready for the start, 
when l^e soldiers of the Nana opened a heavy fire upon the 
helpless voyagers. • Hundreds Vere killed or drowned. The 
survivors were dragged ashore, ^d all the men •ware shot 
deaiLl)^. another volley.* The vVemen and children wer^ 
'odg^ m a neighbouring house to the nimiber of 200 souls. 
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Of ali.tho fugitives on board the boats, only four men es(^ped 
to tell the story. 

On the 1st of July Nana Sahib leftCawnpore and returned 
to his palace at Bithoor, and was 'proclaimed Peishwa of the 
Mahi^ttas. Meanwhile ap avenging, column, under General 
Havelock, was advancing from Bengal towa|jds Cawnpore. 
The Nana vainly endeavoured to oppose him, but was driven 
back with heavy loss. In wild desperation the. bloodthirsty 
onward ordered the women and children to be slaughtered 
and thrown into the 'well at Cawnpore. Havelock reached 
Cawnporfe, but oidy in time to see the bleeding remains^ of 
tlie victims. ^ ^ 

The massacre at Cawnpore \Yas ilie crowning tragedy in 


the Sepoy mutiny. It sent a thrill of horror through the 
civilised world* July and August tiie British 

governnieht began to "put foi^ih its strength to trample out a 
, rising which had culminated in such revolting crime. J ohn 
Lawrence, Liautenaiit Goy^rnorof the Punjab, was distracted 
by the necessity of ke^eping edough troop's and guns for the 
protectiou^of his province against the mutinies of the Bengal 
Sepoys within his jurisdiction, whilst responding to the 
imperial demands for soldiers and artillery for the siege of 
DeHiii' At the same time Lord Canning was burdened with 
the cares^and anxieties which beset the British empirfe in 
^■^iidiS^ • The high road from Calcutta to Deliii was blocked up . 
by mutiny and insurrection, wliilst the telegraph wires had ■ 
been cut immediately after the revolt at Meerut; aigl Lord . 
Canning was forced to concentrate all his efforts in sending 
Jiuropeans and other levies towards the north-west to avenge 


the ma^ore at Cawnpore, relieve the beleaguered garrison at 
JiUeknoW, crush the rebellion in Oude. . 

The siege of Delhi was the all important eveni; of tWVar. 
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lu Europe, as well as in India, every eye was intent om Jilie 
progress of events in tli««old capital of the Moghul empire. 
As early as June, the month after the revolt, -a British force 
advanced towards the city, and opeupied the old cantonment 
^n the Eidge; hut for many w§eks they were unaBle to 
attempt siege ^operations, and were chieBy occupied in de- 
fending their position against repeated assaults. The city 
was sjtrongly* fortified, and abundantly supplied with pro- 
’v^sions] •whilst the garrisop numbered 30,000 strong, amp^y 
provided with arms, artillery and ammunition, and recruited 
by -the frequent airival of fresh bands of mutineers.^ 

The ^British camp on the llidge presented a strikiifg 
picture. There were long lipes of European tentsf^ thatched 
hovels of native servants, rows hOrses, parks of artillery, 
English soldiers in grey linen coatff*^d trousers, Sikhs in 
blue and red turbans, Afghaijs in gay head drSsses, and 
Ghorkas in Kilmarnock hats. There were but few Hindu • 
Sepoys in the British ranks, but ^jative servants were very 
numerous. From the summit* of the.,Eidge^it was easy to 
sese the river Jumna winding along the left of th5 city, thp 
towers ' of the old Moghul palace, the minarets of^ the great 
mosque of the Jumma Musjid, the house roofs and. gardens, 
and the picturesque fortifications with batteries hei^ and 
Iherfe sending forth white clouds of smoke and flashes Of 
^^me. * , ’ 

In August, Brigadier «Iohn Nicholson came from the Punjab, 

^ with a J)rigade of troops •and a siege train ; and other rein- 
forcemgnts of men and guns began to join the British force 
on the Eidge. On the 8th df September fifty-four heavy 
guns were brought into position, four batteries poured a 
constant storm of shot ,aftd shell upon the doomeej* cify. On 
the iijth the bredches were practicable.** On the 14th the 
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Caslmfere gate was blown up with gunpowder, and. the 
British troopsf rushed in. The adt^ncing column was met 
by a ceaseless fire from houses, mosques, and other buildings, 
and Nicholson received a mortal wound. Then followed six 
days of desperate fighting.^ Women and children, and othe^ 
inoffensive inhabitants were spared ; but rebels with amis in 
their hands jficeived no quarter. On* the 20th’ the fortified 
palace of the Moghul was captured, but the royal family ho^d 
lied in terror and despair. 

The old representative of Moghul royalty, with other rebel 
princes, liad sought an asylum in the tomb bf Humayun, the 
father of Akbar. This splendid mausoleum is a vat^t quad- 
rangle, larger than any at Oxford or Cambridge, and is raised 
(ill terraces and enclosed by walls. It contains buildings, 
towers, and iv6numei^al marbles in memory of different 
members of the Moghul family, as well as extensive gardens 
"and iouutains, surrounded witlj cloistered cells for the' ac- 
commodation *of pilgrims. « ^ , 

On the 21sU of September, Captain Hodson rode out to 
tlic- tomb of Humayun, and brought the Moghul king to 
Delhi, and lodged him^in the palace. The next day life went 
out again, and arrested two rebel prinpes, and brought them 
away in a carriage ; but as he returned to^the city he was 
.surrounded by a tumultuous crowd, and prevented an attempt 
at rescue by shooting the princes dead, and placing their 
bodies in a public place upon the walls. « ^ 

The capture of Delhi in September, 1857^ was the, fuming 
point of the Sepoy mutinies. On the 25th of the same 
month, four days after tfie capture of the* Moghul at Delhi, 
Genera^ fiavelock and NeiH I'elieved the Britislf Residency 


at Lucknow after, a siege which had lasted fou^^Jllpntlls. 
Next after the .capture of Delhi, the relief of Limknpri was 
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the v^ost iuiix)rtant event of the war. The EritiUi foijoe was 
obliged to cut its way through the disaffected city of 
Lucknow before it could reach the KesideiJfcy, and as it 
approached the British cntr’cnchriient, an enthusiastic excite- 
^jient was displayed wliich has bujj few parallels in history. 
Tlie pent-u^ feelings of the garrison burst forth in deafening 
cheers ; even the wounded soldiers in hospital crawlted out to 
join i^n the ohorus of welcome. The bearded ^An•iors, who 
had juslr fought their way through the city, shook the hands 
of the soldiers of the garrison with frahtic joy, and tool tlui 
infants out of their mothers* anns, and kissed them with 
tears running do\vn their cheeks; whilst they thanked 0(xl 
that they had come in time ^ to save the survivors*^ from the 
fate that had befallen the victims^at Cawnporc. 

The British Eesidency was relietretl, but the siege was 

not raised, and General Neill was shot dead m tlife moment 

• * > 

of victory. Indeed, the relief was only a I’einforcement, for ^ 
tlie Eesidency was besieged for l;jvo months Monger, whilst 
/ the city of Lucknow still r^mainei.in the hands of the 
rebels. ' 

* 

At last, in November, 1857, Sir Colim CampbeU advanced 
on Lucknow, and brought away the beleagured garrison y but 
General Havelock died of dysentery, in the inom<5nt of 
victory and ^^deliverance, and was buried in the garden -of 
^Alumbagh. ^ 

Meanwhile Gei^raL Windham ^had been left in cliarge 
at .Cawnpore, and met'* with a sad disaster. A clever 
Mahra^ta Brahman, named Tantia Topi, had left tlie Nona 
and made his way to Scindia*s eapital at Gwalior, and 
persuaded ihe Gwalior contingei^ to break out in cevolt and 
advance .to Cawnpore. ’By some mischance. General Wind; 
hamS^as out-gen6ralled by Tantia Topij" and compelled to « 
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abandon the city to the rebels and retire within the entrenched 
barracks. Tl|e Gwalior rebels, hoW^er, were routed in their 
turn by Sir dolin Campbell, and driven out of Cawnporc. 
Tantia Topi made his escape, and during several months 
gave ‘considerable trouble, but was at last taken prisoner, and 
executed for his complicity in the massacre.^ , 

The fdU ot Delhi and relief of Lucknow brought the Sepoy 
revolt very nearly to a close; but the troubles w^re not 
quite over, and Oude was still ?n a state of insurrection. 
Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde, completed the 
conquest SDf Oude, and restored order and Mw ; and a column 
fiom Bombay, .under Sir Hugh I^ose, and another from 
Madras, lender General Whitlock, carried out a similar work 
in Central Lidia and^Bundelkund. 

Meanwhile jjhe Nanp*must have (Lscovered that his cause 
was hopeless, and his life iry sore peril ; and it is supposed 
„ that he fled away to the Himal|iyas, and perished miserably 
in the jungles of Nipal. c 

By N’ovembtjr, 1859; the last spark of mutiny had been 
trampled but of the land, and the proclamation of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria announced the transfer of the 
government of India from the East Jndia Company to the 
Crow]| 0 ^ Great Britain. • 

^ The defeat of Windham was severely criticised at the thne.'^X 
During the following night Major A^e, q£ the Boyal ArtUleiy, re- * 
entered the city with a small ^arty, and recover^ two guns which %iad 
fallen into the hands of the reb^. It is thus evident fiat had 
Greneral Windham beaten up the enemy^s quarters at midi^ht he 
might have retrieved his disaster, Migor Adye is now Gkne^ Sir 
John A^e; and Surveyor-O^neral of the Boyal Artillery. In the 
** Short HUtpiy of India it is said that Major Adye lost the two guns, 
but thisds a mistake. He only recapture^} two guns whioh had been 
Ipst by otnenir. ' 
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1858 to 1876. 

• 

T he ‘S epoy mutinies of 1857-58 have always been a 
mystery. It is easy to understand that tte Sepoys at 
Barrackpore mutinied against the greased cartridge*. Indeed 
the idea of forcing Hindus to abindon ^hoir ^religion by 
causing them to eat impure rfood had long been familiar to 
the people of India, Uivier Muhammadan rule hundreds 
and thousands lm.d been cqpipeiled to swallow beef, which 
destroyed their caste,* and left tltem nn alternative but 
to accept the religion of their conquerors. Thousands, of 
Brahmans were converted in this fashion by Tippoo Sultan 
of Mysore. « ^ 

..But whilst 'the greased cartridge might accoant-for the 
mutinies, i^ coi^d not account for other phenomena, such .as 
the revolt at Delhi, and the proclamation of the Sovereignty 
clothe Great Moghul.' ^Neither oould it account for the fact 
that many Hindus and Muhammadans joined in the rebellion, 
or ctrried on secret intrigt\es with the rebel leaders, jsrho 
•were not Sepoys and could not have been in any way inspired 
by fear o? loss of- caste ^througlf biting greased calkridges. 

As^far, howeyer, as Delhi anS the Mbghui concemet^ 
the action. of the Sepoys mqy perhaps be explained. Al 

k2 
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I>arr^kpore the mutiny was suppressed, ancLthe Sepoys of 
tile disbanded* -regiment disappeared* from the scene, and 
so far notliing imore was heard of tlierii. The circumstances 
later on, which induced the Sepoy mutineers to rush to Delhi 
and proclaim tlie Moghul, may be explained by reference to 
the facts. At Barrac'kpore the Sepoys hever seem to have 
had any othero object than to get rid of the greased cart- 
ridges; all tlieir associations were bound up with Cal^^utta., 
and the liast India Company. Many of them had’ been ’ 
reemitod in Oiide, and when tJiey were disbanded they 
no doubt fetiirned to Oude, and helped ,to swell the army 
of rebels that besieged Lucknow. Bu^ there was nortlieng to 
suggest to ^thc Sepoys at Barrackpore the wild idea of 
setting up a moribund Moghul .as a possible rival to the 
British govemmpnt. A^for the Sepoys at the other military 
stations, they were disaffected,, but like Ifatives in general, 
they Were irresolute and infirni oj^ purpose ; they waited for 
events to tell them what to do. 

It was the mutiny at Jtfoorut that worked all the mischief. 
The station was only forty miles from Delhi, and was closely 
associated yrith memories of tlie MoghuL The whole 
oe/lftitry round about was crowded with Relics of Moghul rule, 
and glonfie^d by traditions of the palmy days of the Moghul 
empire, when there was no discipline or drill. 4^ordingly, 
after ih^ mad excitement of that terrible Sunday at Meerut, 
when their fury was spent end a panic* had begun, they 1^ 
no alternative but to run away froni Meerut to escape the 
vengeance of the Europeans ; and there was no place to go 
to but Delhi, and no standard to rally round save that of the^ 
Moghul.^ The example once set was then foUowedfat every 
cantonmeht in Korthem In^a. ' 

^ Had the European£( fallen upon the Sepoys before they left 
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Mgenit, the luutiiiy wouhl have heon crushed at the* outset, 
and the other stations might have been saved. Had the 
European cavalry followed them on tlie ro^ to Delhi, the 
mutineers might have l)een cut off or brought back as 
prisoners, for tliey must hav(4 been worn out with the' 
<lebauch and riot bi the day. As it was, the Sepoys pro- 
bably slept off tlieir intoxication, and were refreshed by the 
mortting air 3 and on reaching Delhi they set an example 
which^tlie Sepoys at the^other stations blindlj’ followed with- 
out regard to corffeequences, 

• As regards tile Hindus and Muhammadans, who were not 
Sepo^’Sj-and yet were niore or less implicated in tlie rebellion, 
some had grievances, reid^or imaginary, like thftse of Nana 
Sahib*; whilst many decayi^d families were doubtless yearning 
for a return of tlie days when their ancestors were magnates in 
the land, and may have* syjnpjithised witli the rebels, tilthough 
they could scarcely hope to profit by the rebellion. On^ or two 
Native rulers were suspected of •secret, misdoings ; but they 
were probably only anxious to keep •pn goc^^jl terms with the 
rebels in the event of any revolutionary change in Jho 
government of the country, such as the transfer of the • 
Suzerainty of India to any Native power. It is '"alss 
possible that «ome Native potentates may have> fejt alarm 
at the ann^ations of Lord Dalhousie, and feared that a ’day 
might come wfien tlieir own principalities might sl^are ^the 
same fate. Hut. even in Native States the* rebellion wa^ 
mostly confined to tholSubsidjary armies, where the Sepoys 
shar^ in the panic about the greased cartridges, and broke 
put against their^English oflfeere rtcactly as they liad done in 
British territory. • • , 

lumped ^it is extremely diflBcftlt to ^associate tfce Sepoj 
mxitinies with *the annexations of Lt)rd Dalhousie. As ft 
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matt(jy hi fact, Hindus and Muhammadans have been accas-’ 
tomod for ages -to conquests, annexati<3iis, changes of emxDires 
and dynasties, Absorption of principalities, and violations of 
hereditary rights, real or adopted ; and the masses, ’'vliether 
in towns or villages, have accepted the change of masters, 
without any manifestation of feeling either one way or the 
other, beyond a natural desire to propitiate the conquerors, 
or to welcome those who were most likely to protect* and 
befriend them/ Native armies hav^ never mutinied' except 
from want of pay, or from having, been bought over by the 
enemy ; whilst the people of India have only rebelled, as 
they rebelled against Aurangzelb, on account of religious^perse- 
cution, and '‘especially when such persecution took the form 
of taxation, as in the case of* the Jezya. In a word, popular 
rebellions on mqrfc quesimns of policy, apart from religion or 
taxation, are absolutely unknown in India. 

“ The* Sepoy revolt swept away the East India Company; 
but there were a number « of other concurrent causes, all 
tending to ther same ^lesult, which were at work both 
in, India Nuid England. The rule of the Company was 
not withoT^t its faults, but it was well adapted to 
wants of the people during the early years of British 
administra%ion. It was conservative as regards Native insti- 
tutions and usages, and such conservatism was mpst desirable 
during .the transition period between the dead stagnation 
of the eightedCnth century^ and the isloWi awakening to a 
national life and aspirations which ‘characterised the, nine- 
teenth. Under old John Company the people of 
rested and Vere thankful.' They were not exposed to pre.- 
mature refoftns that might have excited undue alanh; and ao 
Jleng as tBey*reni»mbered tlie old days of op^ressipii mis- 
‘fxfle, they were grateful for the protection they received from 
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the British government, and happy and contented under the 
Company's Eaj, •• 

But contentment cea'sos to be a virtue wheif'jit is a bar to 
progress. By the middle of the nineteenth century, the rising 
.generation of Hindus- had forgcybten the old anarchy and 
devastations, and cotild not remain as satisfied with their lot 
as their more ignorant and apathetic fathers, itailways, tele- 
graphs, English education, and the overland route were 
^wakeiflng new ideas of life, and preparing thtf way for social 
and political developments upon English lines. 

•All this whil(A there was discontent in Great Britain at the 
govenjment of the East Indfa Company,, and a growing 
sentiment that the people (jE India ought to be brought under 
the more immediate cognisance of the British Parliament 
and nation. As far back as 1833 the trade* monopoly of the‘ 
East India Company was abolishe(t. In 1*853,* or twenty 
years later, the Civil Service of India was taken out*of thf 
patronage of the Court of f)irectprs, and thrown open to the 
general public under a^ system of copipetitiye examinations. 
Finally, in 1858, the Court of Directors and Boaitl.of Control 
were moulded into one body under the form of a^Secretary of 
State for India in Council ; whilst the Governor-General of 
India became ihe direct representative of, Her Maj^ty the 
Queen iuider the title of Viceroy, 

The transfer df tjie conduct of Indian affairs from the Coih- 
pany to the Crowji was acoompamed by other-changes. I'he 
Britisji nation was as fiiuch opposed to the annexations of 
Lord,^ Dalhousie as it had been to the * conquests of Lord 
Wellesley, but nevertheless ^hey were more or leas justified 
by results. The condition of ,Oude under its Muhapomadan 
ruler^^^beendawlesfifand oppressive; and aljt attempts^ at 
reform haS been paralysed by the corruption which pervade?! 
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every 'brancli of the Native administration. In Nagpore\\nA 
one or two other doj en lent principaMies the rnk r had died 
without leaving -any sons, real or adopted ; and Lortl Dalhousie 
refused to permit the widow ‘to adopt a son to enal le her to 
act as iiegent mother during the minority. 

The question of adoption lias caused much hitter con- 
troversy. Accjording to Indian usage, a man might adopt a 
son to perform the Hraddlia of bis new fatheJ, hut ft hy^ 
no means followed that it investedethe stninger with a right 
to succeed to a principality. Lord Dalhousie, however, 
denied anf intention^ of prohibiting tlio adoption of a suc- 
cessor in those Mahratta and Eajpi\t i)rincipalities Hvhich 
had been always treated fis “ protected allies and lie only 
refused it to those Native rulers who had been set up by the 
British government, and jvore regarded as “ dependent princes.” 
But nevertteless Lord Canning conceded the right of adop- 
tion to‘ all Native principalities without distinction ; and no 
doubt this concession has been regarded qs a boon ; whilst 
evil results, such as trfmspired in J eyporc and the Punjab 
during a minority, have been obviated by the appointment 
of a Council of Eegency, and the careful education of the 
infaht who is destined to occupy a throne. 

Lord. Canning left India in 1862, but died ‘the same year, 
and was buried in ’W'estminster Abbey. ^ 

Lord, Elgin succeeded Lord Canning as Viceroy, but died 
in 1863. His^administration had not "lasted two years, but 
was characterised by two important events — namely, a 
mountain expedition against some hill tribes on the i!torth- 
west, iind a “war against Bhutan. 

The hill tfibes along the whole line of frontier Yrom the 
Punjab t6 Burma have always proved troubleaom'iJ'ifteigh- 
^urs, and have oceiisionally committed raids on British 
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teljrilory, ^ or kidnapped Lritish subjects, wliicK called for 
immediate punishment. ••The hill tribes which provoked the 
expedition in (luestion ‘occupied the neighbou^iood of the 
Mahabun mountain, about forty luiles westward of Peshawar. 

A body of Wahabi fanatics had kittled at Sitaiia oil this 
mountain, and stirred up the hostility of the tribes against 
tlie Ihitish government. In 1863 — 64, a British expeditioh 
viiiB smt against this quarter, which ended in a Setter under- 
stand ing* with the tribes. ^ * 

The j>eople of Bhutan ar§ ignorant barbarians inhabiting 
thtf Himalaya moimtaiiis to the eastward of Xipai. They 
follow % corrupt form of the Bufldliist religion, but are dirty 
savages in comparison with tjie Burmese. Thousands of idle 
monks waste their lives in secluded monasteries, doing 
nothing for the welfare of the people, or the education of the 
rising generation ; whilst tl^e njasses are abandoned to a gross 
immoiiility, and constantly engaged in civil broils. For many , 
years the Bhutanese committed ranjjs on Britisli^ territory, and 
were deaf to all remonstrances! In 18^3 an Jinvoy was sent 
to lay a complaint before the Bhutanese authorities at the 
capital ; but was dismissed with insult. War wjw declared 
in 1864, and lasted over two years, owing to the difficulty of 
carrying on hostilities in a country of ravines and prefipices. 
In the end tl^e Bhutanese released all the British subjects they 
f had carried into 'Slavery, and pledged themselves to abstain* 
from all raids for the future. Siiicg then the Bhutanese have 
provo<y)etler neighbours? 

In k864 Sir J(dm Lawrence succeeded to the post of Viceroy, 
j^bout this time the progresl of events in Afghanistan was 
pressed upon the attention of the Bntish government Old 
Dost j^£{^^mmad Khan, who fdhght against the* English 
during the first dabid war, had conclude treaties of friend-** 
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ship in 1855 and 1856 ; and during the Sepoy nlutini^ss H>f 
1857 he loyaUy withstood the entreaties of his leading Sirdars 
to attempt th.e invasion of the Punjab. During 1862 and 
1863 he was engaged in reducing a disaffected son-in-law wdio 
had labelled in Herat ; bpt he died in 1863, just as* he had 
re-established his dominion. 

The death pf Dost Muhammad Khan was followed by the 
accession of’ Shere Ali Khan, who was a youciger son, bi^t 
had been nominated his successor through the influence of ft 

t* ° 


youi]^ and favourite wife, just as a younget son had obtained 
the throne in the old traditions of the Mhha Bharata and 
Ramayana. Shere Ali Khftn was recognised as Aipeer by 
the Britieh government, but the elder brethren rebelled 
aigainst the younger, and a^war broke out for the succession 
•wliich devastated Afghanistan for nearly four years. Trade 
was stopped, caravans ’{vere plundered, and the whole country 
was a prey to robbery and murder. Sir John Lawrence 
declined to interfere^ and the Afghans were left to settle their 
own quarrels ; and nothing w^s done by the British govern- 
ment beyond recognising the man who got the uttermost as 
the Ameer of Afghanistan for the time being, and granting 
• stipends fo the defeated rivals, who found a refuge in 
British tgritory. * • 

. At last, in 1868, after a series of fortunes and^ misfortunes, 
defeats, treacheries, desertions, and unexpected victories, 
Shere* Ali Khan recovered his throne oat Cjibul, chiefly by the 
help of his eldest son, Yakoob Khan, and was duly recognised 
by the British government as Ameer of Afghanistan. ^ 

In 1869 Sir John Lawrence ' returned to England. Hm 
administration as Viceroy of^India had been as'suecessful as 
his previous administration as Lieittenant-Goveri<jr jof the 
tuiyab. Accordin^y he was rewarded with a peerage, and 
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spent /the remainder of his life in works of nsefjilne^ in 
England. He died in 1^9, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Lord Mayo succeeded Lord Lawrence, and filled the .post 
of Viceroy from 1869 to 1872. In^ 1869 he held a confer- 
ence with Shexe Ali Khan at Umballa, about a hundred and 
twenty miles to the north-west of Delhi, and succeeded in 
winning the confidence of the Ameer. But Shert Ali Khan 
■vvTinted the British government to protect him against all 
enemies and rivaK, whilst Lord Mayo refused to send a 
British force beyond the frontier. . ^ 

In 1§72 Lord Mayo undertaok a visit to Kangooii, and 
was received by the Burmese inhabitants with a spontaneous 
enthusiasm which proved the attachment of the people to 
British rul(^. From Eangoon he paid a“flying visit to Maul- 
main, and thence steamed to the Andatnan Ishtndsio inspect 
the penal settlement at Port Blair. ‘There he was suddenly 
assassinated by an Afghan, *who had been condemned to 
penal servitude for life on account of a murder, and took 
advantage of the dusk of the evening to infiicl a mortal stab 
on the Viceroy as he was about to lefive the settlement. 

Lord JNorthbrook succeeded Lord Mayo as Viceroy ^ of 
India, and tilled the •post from 1872 to 187.6. In^l85'3 — 4 

Bengal was visited by a famine, which is worthy of note 
from the unprecedent efforts that were made to relieve it,, 
and the vast expeijlitut^ which it entailed. , 

About this time the vicious couraes and mal-administration 
of the jjruicowar of Baroda were forced on the attention of 
the British government. Air investigation took j)lace and 
ended in dthe deposition of the worthless ruler, and the 
adogfion^ a boy to succeed to tie throne, ■wi% Council 
of Eegencylo corfduct the administration,during the minoritjf.^ 
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hi 1875*— G His Royal Highnoss the Prince of Wal^s paid 
a visit to India, and was receivyi^ hy all classes of people, 
J^ativo and European, with univer««al loyalty and devotion. 

In 187G" j.ord Lytton succeeded Lord Northbrook as 
Vio(^oy of India, and the histoiy of India entered 6n a ne^v 
pliaso. 
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* XVIII . — IniiWTial AsseiuUwje at Ddln, 

1877. 

O N tke 1st of January, 1877, Her Majesty Qiic^ Victoria 
\vas*[3roclaimed Empress of India by Lord Lytton at an 
Imperial Assemblage of all the potentates and princes of the 
Empire, which waS, held at Delhi. The event is a landmark 
in Indiaji history, anil also serves to introduce Native ^rulers 
to English readers, whilst* awakening memories of tjie times 
that have passed away. 

Tlie city of Delhi has already been cfescri^ed in dealing 
with the accession of Aurdngzeb; and this dfiy, s^en froin 
a distance, it presents one of the loveliest landscapes in, the 
Oriental world. Mosques ancf palaces, — towers^ domes and 
fortifications, — are llalf hidden ’by the, foliage of trees and 
gardens. On one side is the old palace of th*e Moghul, on 
the bank of the Jumna, which was the focus of rebellion * 
during the mutiny. In the middle of the city is 1;he gi'eart 
mo8(jue of the Jiimmit Musjid, built on a rocky ejpinence, 
ascended by Inroad flights of steps ; — a stately temple of red, 
sandstone, with puinit and floor of white marble, standing 
‘on l^e side of a q^drangle with a marble fountain id the 
centre fgr true believers to perform their ablutions before 
enterin^the sacred walls. 

The Imperial Assemblage wa» not .held at the cloge of the 
Sepoy mutiayf and consequently was not associate^ wdth the 
story /f^trjpajhery and reVolt; nor will it recall tljuB qpreasm 
which & Queen of Portugal once levelled* against a Viceroy* 
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of 6toa, that he had fought like a Christian and triiknphed 
like a Pagan. It was held at*a«time of peace, when there 
were no conquests or defeats to cloud the rejoicings; and 
princes who had never before seen each other, and whoso 
fatliers had fought agakist each other for generations, met 
together as friends under the shadow ‘of Britisji Suzerainty, 
to celebrate the proclamation of Her Majesty the Queen as 
Empress oi India. • . 

The diffSrent potentates anc^ princes that attended ftie 
Imperial Assemblage were lodged, with their retinues and 
guests, •in' tented pavilions outside t^e ‘city, after the old 
Oriental fashion, in which fthenghiz Khan and Thnur feasted 
their loips and ladies. The English camps were like streets, 
each one consisting^ of two rpws of tents with a pavilion of 
canvass at pne end ; and by a^ curious coincidence these 
camps were pitched on the ^itc joccupied by the British army 
during the siege of Delhi. Jlie Hindu and Muhammadan 
camps were Tadiant in bkie and scarlet, ornamented with gfld 
knobs and other oigaanients like the pavilions of Ahasuerus 
^ and Auiangzeb. 

The lJ3rd of December, 1876, was fixed for thic public 
ehtr^ of the Viceroy. ' From early dawn the whole city was 
astir: There were strangers from every larfti and repre^enta- 
liives of every race. .Stalwart Afghans with burly frames 
and ruddy faces ; Beluchis from Khelat -^th long black locks 
and flowin§f beards ; Hiiadustanis iif quilted jackets of green* 
and yellow; Bengalis in shawfs and rouidt fut hats;* 
Burmese in sUks and satins ; Ghorkas and Siamese 4n Euro- 
pean uniforms. Indeed, every variety of colopr and costume 
was if be^seen in the vast •multitude, from the Calicoes and 
, jnusline of 'the commoif people to the jewellej^ tanbaVs and 
rich attire of ^jput and Mahratta Eajas. 
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•TILe line of- route was nearly six miles long, aijd^wafe 
thronged on either sida^ There were retinues of Native 
Chiefs with richly caparisoned elephants and howdahs of gold 
and silver, and troops and ofl&cials of all descriptions hearing 
insignia of Native sovereignty and effigies of demigods and 
heroes. Perh aps the grandest sight of all was the war elephants 
mounted by Hindu warriors in chain mail, armed to the 
teeth* with Weapons of all ages, from the batfle axe to the 
flagger,’ and recalling pictip^es of ancient times* when Poms 
went out to fight iUexandei; on the banks of the Jliclum, and 
the Eajputs fought against Mahmtd of Ghuzni in^he valley 
of Peshawur. The strangest sight, however, was two pieces 
of cannon from Baroda, onc^f silver with carriage Jlnd wheels 
of gold, and the other of ggld with carriage and wheels of 
silver ; — eminently the outcome of oriental imagination, com- 
bining the love of jeweileiy wjith the most terrible artillery 
of war. ^ . 

The procession lasted for three hours. . It was a long array 
of English governors ipd oflier leading ofjcials from the 
Viceroy downwards, riding on elephants in Orienlal fashion, 
followed by troopers on horseback and a batteiy of horse 
artillery. The procession moved from the railway station 
towards the great mosque of Jumma Musjid, tod then 
through the* famous street of jewellers and shawl dealeffi, 
known as the Chl^dni Chouk. This is the street t^ughi 
which Lalla Eoofih is* said to h^ve been coilducted, when 
she left palace of Aurangzeb to become the brid^ of the 
SultaiP of Samarkand, Here, too, the little mosque is stiU 
standing, in .which Nadir Shah wtis seated on that dreadful 
day whenlihe inhabitants of Delhi were slaughtered, by the 
Pers/an ‘so^^iery.^ Leaving the Chandy Chouk, tte pro- 
cession went out of the city by the Lahbte gate, and passed * 
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thrpilgli the suburb wlierc many a haul battle tos feught 
during the siege of 1857 ; then !dong the Eidge, and near 
the Flagstaff Tower ; and then past the pillar of Asoka, with 
its inscription of twenty-two centuries old, until it finally 
reached the camp of the "Uiceroy. 

There were sixty-three ruling Chiefs* at Delhi during the 
Assemblage^ and three hundred titular Chiefs. Amongst the 
former were tlie Muliammadan Nizam of Hyderabad, a boy 
of eleven or twelve ; and the Eejput princes, including the 
Maha Kana of Oodeypore, whose ancestors were Suzerains 
of Eajpilftana; the Mnha Raja of Jeypdre, who died in 
1880 ; and tlie Maha Rjlja of Jodhpore. Resides these were 
the Jhat i^aha Raja of Rlim*tpQ"’e, whose father was restored 
to the throne by the Jlnglisli in. 1826 ; the Nawab of Tonk, 
and the Begiyh of Bhopal. There weie also the three 
Mahratta princes, whose ancestors are famous in Indian 
• histoiy, namely, Scindia of G’v^alior, Holkar of Indore, and 
the Guicowai of Baroda.^ To these must be added the 
Maha Rajas of, Cashmere and Mysore. 

The proclamation of Her Majesty the Queen as Empress 
of India ^^was made on the Ist of January, 1877. The 
Viceroy, Lord Lytton, was seated in a throne jmvilion facing 
an amphitheatre of potentates and princife^, European and 
Native, in which governors, lieutenant-governors, members 
of council, chief commissioners, secre^ries, and other 
Engli^ officials and fuimtionaries Hrer^ Viingled with the 
Hindu and Muhammadan princes and nobles of Indie. Tlie 
ceremony concluded mth a salute of a hundred ahd one 
guns and /etw: ‘ . 

, 

c ^ The Oin^Dgements at the Imperial Afisemblage out 

under the direction ot cColonel Sir Owen Bume, at that time Private 
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•T/ie Imperial Assembla^^e at DeJlii Avas uiipopiilj^i' jwitli 
Rome, chiefly on accouniiof the change of title. The iiaiue 
of Queen is dear to evoTj Englishman, and theasymbol of all 
that is great and good, lint this is not the case in India, 
•nor in other Asiatic countries, wlnero power is estimated hy 
title. , Mqfeoyer, aihidst the social convulsion that accom- 
panied the decline and fall of the Moghul empire, some of 
the Ifative cferks in public offices assumed the title of Raja, 
or purcliased such title fr^m the pageant king at Delhi ; and 
Zemindars often balled themselves Maha Eajas, whilst tlieir 
wives were addfessed as Queeiisl Indeed, so general has 
been tlie feeling that, no other term but Empress could, 
express the Sovereignty of India, that the title w^s in com- 
mon use long before it was proclaimecj. to the world. 

The Imperial Assemblage was attended by an important 
result. ’The East India Company was an abstraction 
which no Asiatic could understands but the proclaniafion of 
the Empress has a^ociated the So^v^ereignty of India with the 
British Crown in the mjnd of every OrientaLo It was carried 
out moreover at a happy moment. The visit of ^ His - Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh to India in^lSflO-^TO, 
and above all the visit of his Royal Highness the Prined of 
Wales in 1875^76, stirred up the loyalty and tfevdiion of 
the people India to a degree which would he searcely'* 
credible in Europe, and thus prepared the way for the 
Imperial Proclamation." o 

In 1880 Lord Lytton Avas succeeded by Lord»Ripon as 
Vicerc^ and Govemor-General of Indio. 

^ 

Secretary t<y Lord Lytton, and now,)Polit4cal Secretary -to tl^e Home 
Govetoment? ' 
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XIX* Four Asiatic Emjnres: Pcfsiff, Ea/isia, Tarlrij, and 

China, 

% 

Ante 18&1.- 

i € 

T he Imperial Assemblage at.Delhi was followed by new 
dev^opnje^ts of policy. Tbe political relations between 
the British government and JTative principalities ‘have eon- 
tinned to run in the same g3?ooves as of old; but more 
attention has ‘'been ijumed to the progress of foreign affairs 
outside the British frehtier. Accordingly, it may be as well 
Ijp tell something of the modem history of Persia, Russia, 
Turkey, aid China, with especial reference to the course of 
events^ in Afghanistan, and what is ]j;nown as the Eastern 
question. ‘ 

** Afghanistan is oxn* next door neighbour, and* separates us 
from Persia on the west Northward otf Afghanistan, and 
northward of* the river Oxus, are the tttree’ljsbeg principalities 
of Khiva; Bokhara, and Khokand, which used to separate us 
from Russia. The whole territory is Icnown as Centrfil Asia. 
Accordingly, the relations of the British' government with 
Central Asia have become mixed with Persian a]Sd Russian 
^affairs, * ‘ 

The present kingdom of Pprsia was founded m the begin- 
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Aiii^ of the sixteenth century, about fifty years bofo »3 the 
establishment of the Jjftlghul empire in India by Akbar. It 
is Muhammadan, like its .Turkish and Afghan neighbours ; 
but 1^0 Persians are Shiahs, tind consequently hostile to 
* Turks and Afghans, who are mo^y Sunnis. 

Tlie early Shahs or sovereigns of Persia were half warriors 
and lialf saints, known as Sufis. They we^jj enthusiastic 
^ollotvers of ^li, the husband of Patinia, the daughter of the 
Prophet, and their two soais, Hassan and Hussein. Thp hero 
of the Persian ^empire wa« Sh^i Abbas the Great, a con- 
temporary of AlflDar and Jehaijghir, of Queen EliSabeth and 
Jam^s^tlie Pirst. 

In the days of Shah Abbas, Afghanistan wa» a bone of 
contention between Persia and ihe Moghul power in India. 
During the scventeentl^ century Pei^ia wa^ iJontgnt to hold 
Candahaf, whilst Cabul remained in the possession of the 
Moghul. But so long as Persia and the Moghubwere rca> 
powers this distribution of tpritery was productive of fre- 
quent wars. Tlie Punjab was exposed* to. Persian invasion vid 
Candahar, whilst the Moghul often found it difficult to main- 
tain his authority in Cabul. • 

Between 1715 anc^l725 the Afghan chiefs and people of 
Candahar brok5 dut in revolt against the Persian mlet. All 
the Persiansnn Candahar were massacred, and an overwhelm; 
ing army of AfgAans advanced westward to Ispahan, and 
committed every ^ncbivable atrocity, culminating in the 
murdei^ of the last Shah of the Sufi (iynasty, and the 
establishment of an Afghan ruler on the throne of Persia. 

* At this peBio&Hussia was becoming a strong poVer under 
Peter the Qreat, who reigned between 1689 and* 1725 ; and 
during •the •Afghan troubles the^Czar Peter a'ppitopriated. 
some of the Persian territories op the Caspian^ .But after tlic • 
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death df Peter, in 1725, Nadir Shah appeared upon the stage, 
the same who afterwards invaded Hindustan. 

Nadir Shah rose to power hy feigning to espouse the cause 
of a SQii of tlie murdered Shah. He drove the Afghans out 
of Persia, and conquered Central Asia, including the Afghan 
and Usbeg principalities. He then usurped the? throne of 
Persia, defeated the Turks, recovered the territories appro- 
priated by Russia, and founded a new Persian empii;f5. as va^ 
as that of Cyrus and Darius Hydaspes. ,, Unfortunately for 
him, he mcd.dled in religious matters. He tried to force the 
Persians to become Sunnis, in: order that all his subjects might 
be of onq religion ; and by his efforts in this direction he 
stirred up*“so much fanatical haired agfiinst himself, that in 
174:7 he was murdered by assas^ns. 

For fifty yedrs after the death of* Nadir Shah, Persia was 
distracted by civil wars between ’the Zends and i^ajars, and 
*was of no account in Asiatic politics. The Zends were the 
most illustrious of the old Persian tribes ; whilst the Kajars 
were a Turkish® tribe Vho had settled in the mountains to the 
couth of the Caspian. In the end the Kajars got the mastery ; 
and from*1797 down to the present day a Kajar Shall has 
sat upon jbhe throne of Persia. c 

^ Bill Persia never regained her old importance, and* has 
. suffered so much in wars with Russia that she tias lost much 
of her indep^^ndence. The Afghans, howaver, recovered their 
independence after the d^ath of Nedir Shah, and have never 
been reconquered by Persia. In 1837 Persia laid* siege to 
Herat, but was oompell^ to ^vithdraw; and about ftie same 
time Russia was advancing towards the states on the 

north* of .Afghanistan. Jt Vas these events which brought 
* ‘'about the Afghan^ war of 1838 — i2. In 18M, tfft^ the 
^Urimoan war, Persia again endeavoured to occupy Herat, but 
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jf Ifcitisli exi^odition was sent to the Persian Gnlf, and the 
Persian army was comp^ed to retire. 

. The Crimean war, in' 185 4 — 56, had been bipiight about by 
the Eastern question. The Turjdsh emj^ire had been founded 

• in the* fourteenth and fifteenth centuries on the ruin^ of the ' 
old Greek empire of Eoum or Byzantium. It reached its 
zenitli under Suleiman the Magnificent in« the sixteenth 
^ccntiiry, but^then began to decline ; and duringlihe eighteenth 

• centui';^ it seemed to be tottering before the jfrms of Bussia 

and Austria. But in th§ nineteenth century the Eastern 
question lias saved it from destruction. Ere# since the 
establishment of a Muhammaflan dominion over a decayed 
Chi^stian empire, the Christian populations of Turkey have 
suffered from the oppressions of .their Turkish rulers. Eussia 
has long been anxious to take the Christian •populations under 
her owui«protectiun ; whilst during the present cehtury Great 
Britain and France have been anxious that the Sultan •should 
carry out the necessary reforms ^thout the intervention of 
Eussia, which would destroy the independence of Turkey 
and upset the balance of power. • . 

The war of Great Britain and Trance against ^EussiA w*as. 
brought to a close in 1856, and followed by a calm,; but 
Turkey remained in* the hands of weak and sen^ua^ rulers, 
who borro^jed money under various pretences, and spent it cH 
their pleasures, v*hilst the Christian populations were as mucli 
oppressed as eve4 * • , * ' ' 

In 1875 Europe was •awakened from its dream of repose, 
and the Eastern question burnt more fiercely than ever. The 
Christian populations of Bbsliia*and Herzegovina, in the 
north-weitem carter of Turkey in Europe, broke out in 
reyhlt^. lie powers of Europe %put tlmir demands in tjie 
shape of a Memorandum, and it was on the eve of being pre-. 
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sente^'O-t Constantinople wlien action was stayed by a tra^d^r 
within the Seraglio that filled all Ens’ope with horror. On 
the 4th of Jnne, 1876, the Sultan was dead; and whilst 
was rei^orted that he had committed sujcide, a^ great 
fear was abroad that he ^ had perished by the hands of 
assassins. ' , . 

Another SuKan was placed upon the throne, but proved to 
be an utter imbecile. After three wretched inohths he*' was*, 
forced to abdicate, and the presen^. Sultan, Abdul Hamid, ' 
became ^le ruler of the Turkish empire. 

Ey this time the Eastern question had assumed imcxpected 
dimensions. There was an insurrectign in Bulgaria, ^>n the 
northward of the Balkan mountains ; and the Turks tried to 
suppress it by committing frightful atrocities. The Christians 
of other i)rovin^.6s took a part in the revolt, and in July, 
1876, Servia and Montenegro declared war against Turkey 
offi behalf of the Bulgarians. Kussia was preparing for war, 
but in December, 1876, a *^conference of tjie Great Powers 
was held at Constantinople to avert •it, when proclamation 
Avas suddenly made that the Sulhin was about to introduce a 
'representative government into Turkey, which would doubt- 
less cany out every reform that Europe could desire. 

The proclamation appeared at the time to'hUve saved tlie 
Tiirkish empire. A Senate was nominated by the Sultan, 
imd a House of Deputies was elected by thef people, but the 
experiment proved a failure. The dew 'Constitution Avas 
unmanageable and revolutionary ; anJ the House of Deputies 
was finally dissolved in Fcbniary, 1878, and nothing •more 
has been heard of it. * *V • 

In April, 1877, Bussia declared war agajhst Turkey, and 
by«the end of-January, 1878, had brought it a tyumph^t 
elose. In March, 18?8, a treaty betAveen the Cz^ and the 
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sSlten was signed it San Stefano, but in Wlowin^ July 
was modified by the Congress at Berlin. • • 

' ^ Meanwhile, the process of affairs in Afghanistan had 
attracted the attention of the British govefhment. Ever 
.since Mie death of Lord Mayo, in 1872, the Ameer,’ Sljere Ali 
Khan, had grown .more and* more estranged from Great 
Britain, aifd was supposed to be secretly courting the protec- 
tion^ of Bugsia. He had qmnJTelled with hj^ eldest son, 
Vakool> Khan, to whom he was indebtoid for the recovery of 
his throne in 18 ( 48 ; and he had appointed his yomige^t son, 
Abdulla Jan, to^be lieir apparent to the throne, to the ex- 
clusion of his firstborn. In 1&74 he placed Yakoob Khan in 
confinement on charges of rebellion and dlsloyaHy, and was 
offended with Lord Northbrook for trying to brhig about a 
reconciliation. ' • 

In September, 187 8», Major Cavagnari w^s sant by Lord 
Lytton on a mission to Slierb Ali Khan at Cabul, ljut was 
refused admittance into Af^ianistan. Subse<^uently it trans- 
pired tliat the Aifieer had publicly received a Eussian mission 
at Cabul. Accordmgl;^ the British g&vemnlent declared war 
against the Ameer, and a British column, under the conynand 
of General Sir Frederick Koberts, was sent up the Kturam’ 
Valley towards fJabul. , * " 

”Shere Ali Khan made a futile attempt to resist the advance 
of General llobe^ts, and then fled northward towards Eussian 
territory, leaving. Yakoob IGian in command at CabuL 
Shortly afterwards it was known* that Shere Ali Khan was 
dead ^ and as Abdulla Jan had died a short time previously, 
Yakoob Khaiyauoceeded to the tlyrosie of A^hanistam 
On this *^ocd’^ion General Eoberts did not advance to 
Cabul,. but halted about half -^y ; whilst British 

fc4ce/un^er General Stewart, advanjod to Caniahar^ ^ 
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Quetta,^ and tdok pousiission of the city. MeaivAvliile, YakooV) 
Klian^crtiiie to terms, and in Maj^, a treaty was signed 

lit Gandamak, aLout half way between Cabul and Jellahabad,, ' 
under wliicli Yakoob Khan was ’ accepted by the l^ritish 
govcnirnent as ruler' of Cabul, and agreed to receive a liritisli . 
Kesident, who should permanently reside at Cabul. 

In July, 1879, Sir Louis Cavagnari reached Cabul as 
British Rcsidsiit, and was received with a gi’cat show of 
eordiality by Yakoob Klian. On the 3rd of Septenber, ® 
however, the Residency was attacked by mi overwhelming 
force of Afghans, and Cavagnari and' all his bscort perished 
lighting sword in hand. 

On hearipg of this disaster. General Roberts advarfbed 
towards Cabul, and after some sharp fightyig entered the 
citadel known as Jbhe Bala Hissar on the 12th of October. 
Subsequently it \vas di8o?>vered that Ykkoob Khan w;is more 
or less implicated in the attack oh Cavagnari ; but he abdicated 
tile throne, and^was transferred to*British territory. 

Since these events the British government lias been anxious 
to withdmwf its® armies from Afghanistan, and leave the 
countny in the hands of Afghan rulers, provided the chiefs 
could. agree to accept governors who would prove faithful to 
the British alliance. Abdur Rahman KhUn, a nephew of the 
lat^ Shere Ali Khan, has been accepted as Ameer of Cabul ; 

• but treachery has been at work at Candaliai;. The enemies 
of the English c have been suitably punished, and the rapid 
march of General Roberts 6rom Cabul, and splendid victory 
at Candahar, has restored British predige ; but the future 
of Afghanis^ is a disturbing problem which4fme alone can 
solve. , ^ r ' 

The Bf’i^isK government l»as now wlthdrai^ f roin Aighan- 
ist^, and left the clpefs and people to settle their g\^a 
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(^yrols. The ^ueafion of the retention of CtmdJihar liiis been 
hotly discussed, and tlie question has been eml?ittercd b'J' the 
jealousies of nations, which cannot as yet be kept under the 
restraint which is generally obse^ed in the jealousies between 
.individuals. To occupy Candahar as a menace to^Ilussiii 
could scarcely have* been attended witli beneficial results ; 
but to occupy Candahar as the only possible i^eans of keej)- 
ing tjie peaco in Afglianistan may yet 2 '>rove to 'V)e a necessary 
•ineasurei 

The last of thcw Asiatic ‘empires that tjalls for special ‘notice 
is tliat of Chiilg,. Very little is known of the ji^st history 
and | 2 re§ont condition of thiii interesting, but mysterious, 
peo]5le. That China has an imj)ortant part to play in the 
future cannot Ije doubted by those wlio are familiar with the 
energy and enterimse of ^Chinamen ; but at 2 )resent the 
country barred off fr6m India by the remote tdrritories of 
Thibet and Upper Lurma. Tlie latest accoimts from -Pekin 
woiild seem to show that tlie iin]gerial goveriynent is some- 
what distracted, ‘llie present Emperor is an infant, and the 
administration has been conducted since 18^4 by, two rival 
queens, surrounded by intriguing eunuchs and ambitious 
princes ; whilst the death of one of the queens id April last 
has been recently aSinounced in the “ Times,” Eor^matcly 
for China, the plots and exj)losion8 which distract the' courts 
are but little felt the provinces ; and to all appearance tire* 
country is more ^prosperous and contented at the 'present 
moment than at any ol^er period since its conquest by the*. 
ManclJus, and nothing is wanting hiit railway communication 
to bring it intc*^ -direct intercovirse with Euroi)e anej India. 
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T he annals of, India have •now been told. Eetwegii the 
eleveifth and seventeenth genturies Hindu kingdoms 
were brought more or less itnder the dominion of Muham- 
madan rulers ] but since the middle of the eighteenth century 
the Moghul* empire has^ fallen to pieces before the repeated 
assaults of the Mahrattas; and the English have been forced 
to assume the goveniment pf provinces in order to preserve 
their trading settlements, and then to exercise a paramount 
power in oudfir to keep the peace between the princes of India. 

"Little, however, has been said of the liistory of the people 
of India as distinguished from their rulers. Indeed, there 
are few, If aftiy, materials for such history Kk^ those which are 
available in almost evety European nation. There have been 
no struggles between the masses and a feudal nobility ; no 
developments x>f ' a representative govemqient and parlia- 
mentary system for the protection of the national liberties, 
^ind the promotion bf the floral and material advancement 
of the community at larger Hindu literatuioMS chiefly con- 
cerned with •religious doctrings and metaphysi^?!# specula- 
tions;, and th^ pictures o# ancient 'life jvhich Jtppear in 
^Jmskrit epics and dramas are as much wanting in histgri^l 
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adjpirfacy as Tcniiysoii’s “ Idylls of the King,” or Shakespeare’s^ 
i^ragcdies of Macbeth i’.find ‘‘King Lear.” 

y^The history of the people of India, apart fjom religious 
aevelo}nQGnts, would lie in a nutshell. The Ilajputs con- 
<iuered the aboriginal tribes, and fermed them into kii!gdoms 
and empireg. The Brahmans distributed them into castes, 
and rivetted the fetters of caste by associating them with the 
worsliip of the gods and religious obligation^ Buddhism 
flourishes, in India, but :(^iiled to break up the'caste system. 
The Muhammadahs came and established their empire* and 
then tried to fome^the Hindus to abandon Brahmans and 
idols, afid embrace the Religion of the Koran. But the per- 
secutions of Aurangzeb wcrcb followed by the rebelhon of the 
Hindus, the uprising ©f thg Mahrat^as, and the decay and 
dismemberment of the Moghul empire. Finely the English 
liave appeared upon the scene, and delivered the people of 
Lidia from the oppression gf anarchy, and established tire, 
reign of order and^law. • . * 

The people of India aje now awakenjng fro/n the ignorance 
and torpor of centuries. The liigher classes are no longer 
contented to live in the same hereditary grooves oi^ prof eSsioh . 
and caste as those which satisfied their fathers, and ■ are 
beginning to yearn for some higher good than even tBje pro-, 
tection of i:\prson and property. Education in government " 
colleges and schools is opening out a new world to the imagi- 
nation of the people. •Eailways ajid telegraphs are revealing 
the resgurces of their o^n country. Above all, a voyage to ' 
Europe and association with Europeans oh equal terms, have 
p^haps done^ jpofft than anyiJhing else to awaken a few of 
the nativ(ftji^ India to a sense of their own deficiencies. 
Indeed, theje is sq vast a differeifce between the native qf 
India m’wh.o has spent a year ^or two in England and the* 
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yenerad mass of liis follow countrymen, tkat the folmor 
appears to be .a changed man ; and <travelled Hindus arc the 
men who are yearning for a liigher' life, in which infanyl 
marriages shall cease to be, the rule, and householders may 
have a'^^^oice in the governijient of their country and m the* 
promotion of its moral and material welfare. 

These aspir^itions, however, are only confined to fl very 
small minority, mere knots of young men in the Englisli 
capitals. The rural jxjpulations are either contontbil with* 
their iot, or only anxious to better the circmnstances of their 
individual^amilies, and to secure position aiid advancement 
for the rising generation of sons. At present tlierc is a 
broad separation between the in^ses, who live in the same 
grooves as their fathers^ and .those who have been educated in 
colleges and taken university degrees ; whilst, as already stated, 
those who '"have been ‘to Englan^l seem to have been half 
transformed into Europeans. These data are of importance, 
as showing the sources of those aspirations which may be 
expected in course of time to wbrk out the social reformation 
of their fellbw countrymen. 

• Eenv Hindus can doubt, and certainly not those who have 
visited Europe, that the English people are at least as anxious 
to promote the welfare of their Indian empire as the people 
‘•of. the country. At the same time, very much depends upon 
the spontaneous action of the people themselves. The fun- 
damental principle of the British govemn^ent is a universal 
toleration in matters of religion. ^ Unlike Muhan^adan 
rulers of the stamp of Aupingzeb, the British goveiiiment 
has never appropriated the revenues of Indm I'>r the destruc.- 
tion of any form of religious^, belief , or the proh ulgation of 
C^istiaxu dojctrines amongst its Hindu a^ad Mi^amiiiadan 
subjects. Practices which are opposed to the commoii m- 
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sliitcts of all • civilised nations, sucli as widow burning, 
infanticide, and self-toFtflre, have been sujipressed by legisla- 
\v1ve enactment, with the ajiproval of the J^’ati^e population ; 
)l)ut tl^ere are gtlier usages not so directly opposed to civilisa- 
^tion, and notably that of infant fiianiages, which have never 
been.brouglit under legislative restrictions, and which, indeed, 
belong to that family life which is always sacred so long as 
•it is •not opposed to the moral sense of the civilised world, 
and can only be altered ^y the will of the people themselves. 

Family life ahd political life .have always gone hand in 
hand in the progre.ss of nations. The seclusion o^ the Avomen 
and the* institution of, slavery retarded the political develop- 
ment of the Greeks ; aiufc negro slavery prove/! for many 
years the stumbling-block jn the Avay of political progress in 
the United States. In India, as yet, the nfiijses of the people 
show nt) inclination to 4icc^pt sucli social reforms as will 
Avork out their oAvn i^olitical development ; and thus it js 
difficult to see l\pAv Ihitish ndejs can- make* a move in the 
direction of political ^progress until there i^ some indication 
that the people at large are prepared for its reception. 

But not even in India can humanity remayi stationary. 
There liave been ^religious and social revolutions working 
more or less tlefteath the surface at different intervals in past 
ages, and «uch revolutions are doubtless at work in the nine- 
teenth century. * Tlie Greek accounts of India at the tim^ of 
the invasion o& Alexander the. Great, in the fourth centuiy 
befo)!^ Christ, would seem to indicate that to all outward 
app&.rance the people of India were much the same then as 
• they are ip^>^tKe present day — distributed into castes and 
hereditdi^J Trades and professiems, and governed by Bri^hmanical 
mstktitiqns ai\(L usages. Yet itihas been pfo-Ved* beyond all 
aonbt that a revolution Avas already at work unS^ 
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the pamo of Buddhism, which was undermining the Casle 
system, and for centuries afterwards was spreading abroad 
education, symulating the practice of medicine, maintainirfrf 
public hospitals, and encouraging the study of every brancl( 
of science which was considered in thovse early days to be^ 
likely to promote the moral and material welfare of all 
classes of the ^Community, without regard to caste or creed. 

Any attempt to deal with the religious history of India* 
would be out of place in the present volume. Tlie legend of 
Gotama Buddha, and the conflicts between Brahmanism and 
Buddliism,^'has been dealt with in larger, histories, and may 
be brought under- review hereafter in a separate publication ; 
but there ':j^ one institution associated "With Buddhist rule 
which might possibly he adopted in the present day, or at 
any rate wtvuld(fUrnish^ practical hinfs to Native reformers. 
Every year all the wise men of .the* kingdom were summoned 
to meet the Maha Raja at the gajbe of the city, and formed 
what was kno'vtn as the Great Assembly ; apd there all those 
who hail made .any discoveries, and committed them to 
writing, avSiich might tend to the improvement of the (Barth 
and ol the Ipiman race and other animals who lived upon it, 
were ex;pectcd to declare them openly. 

That* sometliing might be done in this di'rection by the 
spontaneous action of the better educated natives of the 
laiger towns and villages can scarcely be denied. At present, 
however, there is little immediate hope^ of (aarrying out such 
a project for the well-being of the public at large, although 
it could scarcely fail to add something authentic to the stock 
of information respecting ''the J^ative population which is * 
already at tife disposal of th«3 British govemme1|l. As a 
mfktter of fact; based pn- the^'authority of pen^oiial e?;petience, 
it may be broadly ^ated thp,t of all th^ thousands m 
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that 'are poured in every year upon the British 
government, there are hiffc very few, if any, that refer to the 

) general welfare of the people of India. Tliere ^e complaints 
bf all^kinds against iN'ativo rulers and English ofiScials ; also 
against obnoxious cesses, and notably against the inc5me-tax, 
which was^repealed^ia few years ago. There are also petitions 
for the redress of grievances, or grant of rewands to particular 
dndi’riduals <5r individual families ; and occasidfially there are 
* petitions from some pajticular class, trade, 'or profession 
But the few tliftt have been presented by Native ^lan- 
thropists have been mostly impracticable, like* the measure 
for abf)lishing the consumption of beef throughout British 
India, which has been pressed more than oned upon the 
British government *, or they have J^een attended with no 
appreciable result, like the legislative enaotijient permitting 
the re-niarriage of Hindu widows, which as far as the masses 
are concerned is a dead letter to this day. * , 

The present tales and sketches •f India and -its people may 
liere be brought to a close, not* however, without an expression, 
of faith and hope in the India that is to be. A new era is 
dawning upon this great empire, which the presenj generation . 
cannot hope to see in the full light of day. When the* rail- 
way unites IiKlm with Europe, when every Native* .prince, 
nobleman, wealthy merchant sends his sons to be educated 
in an Englisli lAiiversity, and when representatives from 
India take thain sesrts iif one, or other of tlie national' 
assemyies at Westmui&ter, generations yet unborn will be 
marridd at suitable ages, and those affections which impart 
freedom to family life, and fihd expression in a constitutional 
govemmc*ht, will have full aii4 healthy I)lay, beyond what 
Hindus li|jve cy^r dreamed from the days off Menu until 
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^ Archibald. — ^^THE RAINFALL OF THE WOliLD in connection 
‘ with the eleven-year^ period of Sunspots. With an Introduction and 
Appendix. ^ By E. D. Archibald, B. A, F!M.S. Demy 8vo., stiK-hed. 
Rs. 2. , 

Elson.— THE SANDHEAI^^ SAILII{G DIRECTORY; or, The Sub- 
Marine Hooghly Delta; its Marks and Deeps, its Winds, Weather, 
Tides, and Currents, being an Epitome of useful information for Ship- 
masters, also a Handy Book of Reference for Pilots. By SA&fUEL R. 
Elsok, Senior Master Pilot, Author of the “ Morse Universal Marine 
‘ Flashing Signal,” “ The Sailors’ East Indian Sky Interpreter,” “ Cir- 
cular Diagram ‘for Compass l^viation ” and the “ Bengal Pilot’s Code 
of Signals.*’ * 

THE SAILOR’S ‘east INDIAN SKf INTERPRETER AND 
WEATBtER BOOK; being a Description of the Phenomena and 
•'Pro^ostics of the Bay* of Bengal October-Cyclones, as experienced at 
the Pilot SNiation off the mouth of the Hooghly, By S. R, Elson. 
8vo. Re. V 

THE m6ese universal marine flashing signals, 

for use, with the Commercial Code Signal Book in foggy weather, 
Night Signalling, &c„ with a selection of tweyty-one handy Night 
'Towing &gnal8. By S. R. Elson, Licensed Hooghly Pilot. 8vo., 
sewed. * As. 1^. » 

Tonge.— LATITUDE AND L'ONGITUEE WITHOUT INSTrV- 
MENTS ; being a C^art for finding the Hour of Sunrise and Sunset 
for every day in the year, at every place in the Northern or ^uthem 
Hemisphere. By Capt. W. L. Yonge, R.A. On paper, Re. 1 ; on 

^ India-rubbdr, Rs. 2-8. - 

FINANCE, PRODJJCE, ftc., OF INDI/V... 

Sej4.— THE FALL IN THE PR^CE OP SILVER; its Causes, .its 

^ Co^equencps, and their possible Avoidance, with t:pecial reference to 
Inma. By Ernest Setd, F.S.S. 8vo. Rs. 1-12. 
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, « Finame, Prodtux, ^c. of India. 

. MPSSETAEY RELIEF THROUGH THE PARIS INTERHA- 
. TIONAL CONFERENCE. By Nemo. 8vo. Pamphlet.,’ g an. • 

Rector — CURRENCY 0flNSIDERED WITH SPECIAL REFEE- 

• . ENCE TO THE FALL IN THE VAI.UE OF SILVER AND 

ITS CONSEQUENCES TO INDIA. ByJ. HeStob. 8vo. Pam- 
phlet. Rb. 1j6. 

Smeaton.--THE CURRENCY OF INDIA : an Examination of the 
reasons for change •£ the present Standanl of Value and of the mode 
o‘f effectitig it. iiy D. Mackenzie Smeaton, Bengal Civil {Service. 
Demy Svo., stitched, lie. 1. • 

Oakeley .— remarks ON MR. WILSON’S MfNUTE ON THE 

• INTltODUOTlON OF A GOLD CURRENCY' IN INDIA. By 

H. E. Oam;i.et, M.A. 8»o. Pamphlet.. Re. 1. , 

Lees.— THE DRAIN OF SILVER TO THE EAST, AND THE 
CURRENCY OF INDIA. By Colonel W. Nassau I.eks, LL.D. 
Deqjy 8vo., cloth. ‘ Rs. 5. • • 

MEMORANDUM WRITTEN AFTER A TOUR THROUGH THE 
TEA DISTRICrS IN EASTERN BENGAL llg 1804-65. By 
Colonel W. Nassau Lees, LL.D.. Rs! 5. 

THE LAND AND LABOUll OF INDIA, a. Review. By Colonel 
W. Nassau Lees, LL.D. 8vo., cloth. , Ks. 4. * • 

Smith.— SILVER AND THE HfDIAN EXCHANGES ; a Remedy 
for its Depreciation, in seven Essays. By Colonel J. T. SMITH, 11.E., 
E.ltS. Demy 8vo., boarda ^ Rs. ^ * 

Baildon. — TEA IN ASSAM. ^ Pamphlet’ on the Origin, Culture, and 
Manufacture of Tea in vyrith an A]^^eudi>^— Rural Life amongst 

the Assamese, By S. Baildon. Demy 8vo. Rs. , 

Hem Chunder Kerr.— REPORT ON THE CULTIVATION OF, 
AND TRADE IN, JUTE IN BENGAL, and or^ Indian Fibrea 
available for the Manufacture of Paper. By Hem Chunder Kerr. 
Fcap. folio. Pajieis boards. With Map. Rs. 8. • t » 

Hughes.— NOT£s ON THE COST OF CARRIAGE BY RAIL AND 
.WATER JN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. ‘With 
Maps and Statistical Plans. By A. J. Hughes, C.E. Demy Svo.-, 
boards. Rs. 3-8. , . * 

stoker.- N^ANAGEMEJiT OF THE TEA PLANT. By T. Stokes. 
8vo., stitched. Rs. 2. * 

■Watsoi.— REPORTS ON COTTON GINS atod on the Cleaning and 
Quality of Indian Cotton. By D.^FurbEt* WATbON. Part II. — De- 
. tailed Desijription with Recoras of ttie Cotton Gin. .Trials at Man- 
chester^Dharwar, and Broach (published by order the Secretary of 
State for India in Council). Im|>erial 8vo. Rs. • 

Dighy^Lp amine CAMPAIGN IN •SOUTHERN SnDIA (Ma^lras 
# a^ Bombay Presidencies and Province iof. Mysore), 1876-78. By 
William. Dig^y, Hony* Secy.* Indian Famine Relief Fui^^- Tuto 
V vols. Demy 8vo., cloth. Rs. 16. 
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Thuclter, Spink and d., Calcutta. 

Money.— CL^TIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF TEA^ ^y. 
Lii^V-Col. Edward Monet. Prize Essay. Third Edition, coireeted 
and much enlarged. Demy 8vo., clothji^^RB. 5-6. ^ 

Hull.— COFFEE PLANTING IN SOUTHERN INDIA AND 
CEYLON; Tieing a Second Edition, revised and enlarged, of “Coffee,” 
its Physiology, ILst»ry, and Cultivation. By E. C. P. Hull. 12mo., 
cloth.rRs. 6. ^ 

Schrottky.— MAN, PLANT. AND SOIL, ^ND THEIR CORRE- 
LATIONS. By Eugene C. Schrottky. 8vo., jiaper. «Re. 1. • 

♦ MILITARY WORKS. 

Barrow.— THE 'SEPOY OFFICER’S MANUAL; a Boot of Refer- 
ence for Officers of the Bengal Natfve Infantjfy. By Lieut. E. G. 
Barrow, 7th N. I. Pocket. Its. 2-S. 

BENGAI. ARMY REGULATIONS. Revised A*ny Regulations cor- 
rected to 1880. Regulations add Orders for the Army of the Bengal 
Presidency. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 4. Interleaved copies, Rs. 5. 
BENGAL ARMY LIST. The Offici&l Quarterly Army List of H.M.’s 
Forces in Bengal, exhij^iting .the Rank, Dates of Commission, and 
present liocation of every Officer in the Bengal Army. Published 
January, .^pril,*- jTuly, and October in each year. Each Rs. 1. 

Bell.— INSTUCTIONS IN CAVALRY DRILL. Part* III.— Skir- 
mishes, Scouts, Advanefe, Rear and Flank Guards, Outposts and 
Patrols. By C. W. RowdtJ;^ii Bell*. ^Fcap. 8vo., stiff cover. Rs. 1-12. 

Stemdale.— MUNICIPAL WORJj: IN INDIA; or, Hints on Sani- 
. . tation, (jeneral* Cons^vancy, and Improvement in Municipalities. 
Towns and'Villages. By Reginald Cbaufuikd Sterndale. Crown 
^ 8v<^., cloth. Rs. 5. {Shortly. 

■ PAY CODE. 4 Revised Code of existing Orders regarding Pay, Pension, 
and Promotion of the Military Services in India. Corrected to Ist 
May, 0876. Royal 8 vo., cloth. • 

Vol. I. — British Troops, including Officers and Men, Indian Army. 

• Rs. 4. . . 

• . Vol. II.— Native Troops, including FoUowers of British and Native 

Troops. ^Rs. 2. * 

Furse.— STUDIES ON MILJTARY TitANSPORT. By G. A. 
Furse, Major, 42nd Royal Highland Regfiment. 8vo., sfitched. Rs 3. 

Schmid.— THE SOLDIER IN THE FIELD. A Guide to fee Theo- 
retical Instruction of Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers in Picquet 
and Outpost Duties. By Major At Schmid. Sewed. Re. 1. 

Stubbs. — HISTORY OF THE ^ORGANIZATION, EQUIPMENT, 
AND \yAR -SERVICES OF THE REGIMENT OF BENGAL 
J ARTILLEIIY. Compiled ?rom Published Works, Official ^Records, 
^ and various private- seurces, bjl Colonel Francis W. Stubbs© With 
' nui^'erous Illustrations and Mnps. Demy 8vo., cloth. 2 vols. 
Rs. 23. 
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^ > ‘ Military — Vct<^inar\j WorTts, Sports, ^c. 

• » ■ 

Tr»i/h.— SHORT SEftviCE AND DEFERRED pXy. By Caplain 
•¥. Chenevix Trench. Second Edition, revised and enlargp^ 8Vo., 

^ - stitched, lls. 2-8. • • 

Voyle. — A MILITARY DICTIONARY, comprising Terms, scientific 
and otherwise, couected with the Science of war. By Major- 
Crenel G. E.Voylk. Third Edition (London, 1876). 8vo. Rs. 
7-8. • • 

Broo^ie.— THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF -THE BENGAL ARMY. 
Maps and •Plans. By General A. Broome. Vol. I. (all published). 

8 VO., clotli. Rs. 5. • 

TARGET PRACTICE. The Soldiers’ and VoluiSeeTs’ Handbook. 

* How Shoot straight. 12iuo. Rs. 2. • 

VETERINARY WORKS* SPORTS, %c. 

Hun^ey— THE STEEPLECHASE HORSE: how to Select, Train, 
and Ride Him. With Notesyon Accidents and Diseaseff, and their 
Treatment. By Capt. J. Humerey. Cjjoth, limp. Rt« 8-8. 

Hayes.— VETERINARY NOTES FOR •HOllSE-OWNEUS. With 
Hindustani Vocabulary; an every-day book. T5§r Cant. M. Horace 
Hates.* Illustrated. Crown 8vo. * Second EdiSon, enlarged. 
Rs. 7. . / 

A GUIDE TO TRAINING .AND Hi6rSE MANAGEMENT 5N 
INDIA. With a Hindustanee^ Stcrole and Vetcfinary Vocabulary 
and Calcutta Turf Club Tables of Weight for Age and Class. By 
Capt M. Horace HayES, Author of ViJterinaiy Notes for Horse-» 
Owners.” New Edition, re-arranged and much enlarged. Crown 
8vo. Rs. 5. • ^ 

RIDING ON THE PLAT AND ACROSS COUNTR'V* A Guule to ’ 
Practical Horhema^ship. By Captain M. Horace Hayes, ^and- 
, somely illuatrarte€ and bound. Rs. 7. 

THE 0R1ENT;AL SPORTING MAGAZINE FROM JUNE 1828 TO 
JUNE 1833. lif two volumes 8vo. Rs. 7-8 ; cash 6-12. 

Sanderson.— THIRTEEf^ YEARS AMONG THE.WII.D BEASTS 
OF INDIA ; their Haunts and Hafcits, from the Personal Observa- 
tion : with an account of the Modes of Cajituring and Taming Wild 
ElejJiantH. By G. P. Sanderson, Officer in-Charge of the Govern- 
ment Elephant Keddahs at Mysore. With 21 fuU-pago Illustrations 
. and three Maps.* Second Edition. F/:ap. 4to. Its. 

INDIAN NOTES ABOUT DOGS ; their Diseases .and Treatment. 

Compiled by Major C. , autfior of “ Horse Notes.” Fcap. 8vo., 

clott: Be. 1-8.. • . • ' • • 

Balden.— THE LARGE AND SMALL GAME OF BENGAL AND 
THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA. My Capl 
*' J. H. BA}iDwiN. With numerous illustration^. 4to., cloth. 'Rb. 15. 
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Kialoch. — LAIMJE GAME SHOOTING iST THIBET ANf*. ^JIE 
Nt»lfTH-\VKST. By Gapt. Alex. A. Kinloch, C.M.Z.S., ■COth 
Koyal liifles: Illiistraated by Photo, Second ►Serieu, in demy 

4to., cloth, gilt. lla. 15. ‘ . ‘ 

Sterndale.— SEONEE ; OE, CAMP* LIFE ON THE SAPTURA* 
RANGE. A Tale of Indian Xd venture. By Rorert A. Sf^EiiNDALE, 
F.R.G.S. Illubtrated by the# Author. Bciny 8vo. Re. 15. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND MEOltiNE. 

Birch. — GOOD EVE’S HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND 
MEDICAL ‘TREATMENT OP CHILDREN IN lADIA. By 
Edjvatuj a. Birch, M.*D., Surgeon-Major. Se^^nth Edition. Crown 
8 VO., cloth. Re. 7. 

“ I have no bhjRit&tlon in sajing that the present one is for many reasons superior 
to its prodocesf-orH. It is written voiy. carefully, and 'with much kno^wledgo and 
experieneo on the authm’.-. pait, whilst it iiosso'-sea , the great advantage of bringing 
up the Buhjegt to the present level of Medical Science.” — ^l)r. »(io()i)i.vn. 

GOODEVE’S*' HINTS FOR THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN IN INIM A ifi the. absence of Professional Advice. 
Entirely re-writtsjn by Joseph Ewart, M.D. Limp clotli. Rb. 2. 

THB INGIAasr COOKBRY BOOK : .A Practical Handbook to the 
Kitpheu in India, adaj.'ted to -the thiee Presidencies; containing 
original and approved ‘Recipes An every Department of ludiaii 
Cookeiy ; Recipes f«'r fesKuimer leverages and Home-made Li- 
queurs ; Meditiual and other Recipes ; together with a variety of 
. . things worth knowing* By A Thirty IhvE Years’ Resident. Crown 
8vo. Rs. 

Piddell.— INDIAN DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND RECEIPT BOOK. 

• With Hivndustani Names. By Dr. R. Riddell. Eighth Edition. 
Royal 12po. Rs. 6. 

Duke.— i^UERIES AT A MESS TABLE: What .hall we eat? .What 
iihall we drink? By Joshua Duke, Surgeon, 3rd Punjab Cavalry, 
Author of “ Banting tu India.” Fcap. 8vo., cloih, gilt. Rs 2-4, 

HOW TO GET THIN; or, Banting in India. By J. Duke. 12mo., 
stiff cover. Re. 1. , 

Hogg PRACTICAL REMARKS CHIEFLY CONCERNING THE 

HEALTH AND 'AILMENT OF EUROPEAN FAMfLlBS IN 
INDIA, with special reference to Maternal Management and Domestic 
Economy* By Francis Ri HocgJ^ M.D., Surgeon-Major. Demy 8vo., 
boards. Rs. 2. o 

Hunter!— MEDICAL HINTS FOR THE DISTRICTS, AND COM- 
PANION TO THE DISTRICT MEDICINE CiJWST,* arranged 
for Government Officials, theiit ^families, and Camp-followers., an'd for 
alLivho are cut ‘off from oral Medical Advice. ^,By George Yeates 
Hunter, Surgeon, Bombay Army. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 3-8. ’• 
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Domedic — (fardcning — MedlcaL 

. IN INDI A^, Medical Hints as to who should go there ; how 

to retain Health there and on returning Home. By Geobge /"^katES 
. Hunter. 16mo., cloth, gj^. Rs. 2. 

CAROENINC. 

Fitfl^inger.— A MANlIATi OF GAllHCNING FOR BENGAL AND ' 
UPPER INDIA. T. A. C. Firmingek, Honorary Member, Agri.- 
HdJrti. Society. Third Edition. 8vo., cloth, gilt. Rs. 10. 

THE AMATEUR GARDENER IN THE HILLS : Vng Hints taken 
• frouf various* works by Authorities on Garden Management, and 
• adapted‘*to the Hills; to which are added a few Hints on Fowls, 
Pigeons, and Rabbit keeping ; and various Recipes connected with the 
above subjects, wfiich are nofe commonly found in Receipt Boots. By 
AN Amateur. Oyown 8vo. Rs. 3. . ^ 

Graham.— THE CULTURE OF •EXOTIC ROSES *IN INDIA 
IV^DE'EASY: Practical Directions for their improved Training, 
Propagation, and General Treatment. New Edition, revfeeQ by James 
Graham. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 2-8. * • 

Lowia.-PAMILIAll INDIAN FLOWElia. Thirty coloured plates 
and descriptive letterpreeo. By Luna Lowis. itA, clcAh. its, 22-8. 

• » 

medical’ WQ^KS. 

Russell.— MALARIA; ITS COURSE AND EFFECTS. Injuries of 
the Spleen: an Analysis, of Thirty-nine CJ^es. fiy E. G. Rubbei,l,. 
M.B., B.Sc., London. Demy 8 vo., cloth gUt. PtS. 8. • , 

‘‘Discusses most oxhaubtivoly the subject of Malaria and its ofFocts, and tiio work 
should bo read all who are liable to be called upon to treat the conditions to whlA 
it gives rise. . . . Wo leave Dr. Russell's volume commending iifto tho notice ol 
our readers as a book full of facts and of clinical research, and which must "bo con- 
flisdored as an authority on |lio subject .” — The lancet. • . ' 

“Besidos th^ results^o^his personal observations, ho summarises tho vfews of re- 
cognised authorities on his subject, and thus presents to his readers a convenient 
epitome of prervioiA invob|igution8 .” — MtiUcal Press and Ctrcular. 

Hall.— CAUSES OF* BLINDNESS IN INDIA, Treatment and Cure,' 
with an Appendix on* Hypennetrooia, Diagnosis, &c. By Surgeon 
Geoffrey C. HaIl, Indian Medical Service. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, gilt. 
^•2. . . 

Hoy fHE CAUSES, SYMPTOMS. AND TREATMENT OP 

BURDWAN FEVER: or, The Epidemic Fever of J^ower Bengal. 
By GoPAui Chunder Rot, M.D., F.R.C.S., London (Exam.) 8vo., 
cloth. fU.3.6. . • . 

nutt.-jrHB MATERIA MEDICA QF THE KlMlUS. Comiriled 
,frop Sanscrit Medical Works by,UDOT Qh^d Dutt; with a Glos- 
sary of Indian Plants, by G. KlHO, M.B., P.L,S. ■ Demy 8 to.,’ cloth: 
•®s. 6. ■ ' ■ 
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' HutchinsoD.— A GLOSSARY OF MEDICAL AND ME^ICO- 
L^GtAL terms, including those most frequently met with liv*the 
Law 'Courts. • Compiled by R. F. Hdtc,hinson, M.D., Surgeon-Major, 
Bengal Army. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. Rs.'S. 

Banking. — IlfDAYAT-UL-HUKDMA. A Hindustani Manual for 
the use of Indian Medical Oflicers, Native Doctoijj, and others. By 
George S. A. Ranking, B.A., M.B., Cantah.. Surgeon, 6*di Bengal 
Cavalry. 18mo., sewjed. Rs. 1-4. 

Barnard — CHOLERA MALIGNA is a Specific Acute Inflammation of 
the Mucous Tissue of the Small Intestines. By G. Barnabi). 8vo. 
Pamphlet. Re. 1. « , 

Billing.— THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF ASlltlC CHCi- 
LERA. By ArchibalI) Billing, liimo. Re., 1. 

THE INDIAN ANNALS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. Nos. XXVIII. 
to XXXVII., January, J.877. Jls. 4 each. 

BCunro. — LEPROSY. ByW. Munro, M.D.,»C.M. 8vo., boards.' 3-4. 

Clievers.—A^ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT 
OF THE DISEASE pF THE HEART AND OF AORTIC 
ANEURISM, wjth especial reference to the Treatment of those 
Diseases in InfJia. By Dr. Norman Chbvers. Demy 8vo., cloth. 
Rs. 2-8. ^ ^ ' 

Bose.— ^RINCIPTiES OP^^ATIO^AL THERAPEUTICS, com- 
menced as anjnquizy into the relatii^c value of Quinine and Arsenic 
in Ague. By Biiolanath Bose, M.D. Crown Svo, Rs. 3-4. 

A NEW SYSTEM OF-MEDICINE, entitled Recognizant Medicine 
or. The Btate of the Sick. By Biiolanath Bose. 8vo. Rs. 7-8. ^ 

CrShaughneesy.— THE BENGAL DISPENSATObA Compfled 
chiefly from the works of Roxburgh, Wallich, Royle, Ai^Ue, Wight, 
ArnoI\ Pek-eria, Fee, Richard, and Lindlay, i^ncluding theiResults of 
numerous Special Experiments. By W. B. O’Shi/iUGHNHK. Laige 
8vo., cloth. Rs. 8. 

Martin.— THE NATURE OF THE TISSUE-, CHANGE KNOWN 
•AS FATTY DEGENERATION OF THE HEART. By J. Mar- 
tin, Medical Department. cloth. Re. 1. ^ 

Playfair.— A TREATfSE ON THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 
OF MIDWIFERY. By WL a Platpaie, M.D. 2 vote. 8vo. 
Rs. 20. , . 

Bam Narain Bass. — A MONOGRAPH OF TWO i^UNDRED 
AND< FORTY-EIGHT CASES OF LATERAL LITHOTOMY 
cOPERATICWS performed ia the North-Western Provijjices" during a 
"'period of twelve year^ by Ra^ Narain Dass. Illustrated by 256 

^ Diamms of Calculi, ''showing extefrior and section, executed in'* Litno- 
grapny. Pp. viii,, 94. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 10. ‘ ^ 
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•\ • 

Surveying, etc. 

• ’ • • 

Thuillier.— MANUAL OiTSURVEYINa FOR INDIA. Detailing 
" ’ •the mode of operations on the Trigonometrioal, T^og^aphical, and 
■ Revenue Surveys of India. -By Col. H. L. TflUiLLiERand Col. Smyth. 
jtte vised and enlarged. Royal 8vo.; cloth. Rs. 12. 

Ilk-s^esy. — UNIVERSAL SCANTLiNG DIAGRAM.* By Col. 
Maokbst. Price Rs! 4, in case, 4-8. Giverf on inspection the correct 
dimensionl for all kinds of timber beams to one tenth of an inch. 

Scott.Y-NOTES ON SURVEYING. For the use « Schools, By J. 

* Midhi^ton Scott, C.E. Second Edition. 8vo., stitched. Re. 1. 

Kelly.— HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SURVEYING FOR-INDIA. 
Especially designed as a Guide and Book of Ready Reference for 
District Officerii, Planters, Municipal! tie**, Courtis of Wards and 
Lan^olders and for the use of Purveying Classes. Illustrated with * 
l^ans, Dirgrams, <^c. By F. W. Kelly. Second Edition. Rs. 6, 

• 

THEOLOCIchL. 

* • • 

Welland. .-EARTHLY j!lND HEAVEMIjY TRAINING ; Sermons 
preached to the Calcutta Volunteers, ^ By Rev. James IVblland. 
Paper, sewed. Re. 1. • ./* • 

/ • 

Banerjee.— THE ARYAN WITNESS; or, The Testimony of Aryan 
Scriptures in Corroboratjon of ^Biblical Hjptory ^d the Rudimentq of 
Christian Doctiine, including Dissertations on the Orfginjd Home and 
Early A^entures of Indo- Aryans. By Rev. K. M. Banebjb|:. 8vo., 
paper, 3-4 ; cloth, Rs. 4. , * . 

Macdonald.— THE VEDIC RELIGION ; or. The Cre«d and Pijmtice 
of th|F Jndu-A^y&db, three thousand years ago. By the llev. K. S. 

• MACnSirALD, M.A. 8vo., pp. 164, sewed. Rs. 1-8. 

Slater.— GOD REVEALED. An Outline of Christian Truth, being 
Sunday Aftemooj Lectures delivered to Educated^Hindus. By Rev. 
T. E. Slates, LcyidouTMission, Madras. Ke. 1. 

Temple.— THE LORD S*PR AYER TRANSLATED INTO THE 
BOtWNGIJIDA, or South Andapian Language. By E. H. Man. 
With Preface, Introduction, a|^d Notes by Lieut. R. C. Temple, 2l8t 
• R. N. B. Busiliers. Demy 8vo., cloth! Rs. 3-8. 

IiOng.--sd!ElIPTURE TROTH IN^RIENTAL DR;^S; of, EmMenuj 
Exglanatpry of. Biblical Doctrines #and. Morals. With ParaUal or 
Illustrative References to Provtybs and proverbial Sayings in the 

* Arhbic, Bengali, Canarese, Persian, Russian, Sanskrit, Tan^, Telegtt, 
.and Urdu Langue^es. By Rev. J. Long. Half lound. Re. 1. 
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POETRY AND MISCELLANEOUS^ LITERATU^.t. - 

O . ■> 

Aliph Cheem.—LAYS OF INJ) ; Pocfri^Sj Grave and Gay. Sixth 
Edition, enlarged, with additional Poems and Illustrations by ithe " 
Author. Cloth, gilt. Ps. 7. 

“BASIL OPMOND,” and “Christabel’s J.ove : ” Metric'iUTalAi of 
Englisn Life. By Aliph ChIem, Author of “Lays of Iiid " Us. T-S.# 

THE MEMOm OE THfl LATE .TTTSTICE OK’OOCOOT; CnXJS'BEll 
MOOKERJEIt A Verbatim Reprint. 12mo. Rs. 1*8. 

eii 08 e.-LIBEK'AL EHUCATION IN INPIA. A Paper res.d at a 
M eeting of the Bethune Society on the 21st March, <^878. Bjs 
Nag^ndha Nath Ghose, Bariister-at-Lavv. 8vo., sewed. Re. 1. 

INDIAN VIEWS OF ENGLAND: the Effects of Observation of 
England upon Indian Ideas and Institutions. By Nagendra Natu 

" Ghose. Demy 8vo., stitched. Re. 1. 

liOng.— THREE THOUSAND BENGALI" PROVERBS AND PRO- 
VERBIAL SAYINGS illustrating NATIVE LIFE AND 
FEELING AMONG R,YOTS AND WOMEN. By Rev. J. Long. 
12mo,, paper. A^ 8. 

Maine.— THE EFEFd^TS OF OBSERV ACTION OF INDIA UPON 
MODERN THOUGHT- By Kir Henhy Sumner Maine, K.C.S.I., 

. LL.D*., the Rede Lecture, \S75. 8vp. Re. 1. 

Dutt.— A VISION OF SuillERU AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Shorhee Chunder Dutt. With Portrait of the" Author. 8vo., cloth. 

• • Rs. 6. ^ ^ • ‘ 

DURGESA’NANDINI ; or, The Chieptatn’s Daughter. A Bengali 
^ Roihance b^ Banktm Chandra Chatterjle. I Vanslated into English 
Prose by (Jharu Chandra Mookerjee. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 2-8. 

STORIE^iOF^THE INDIAN OPERAS. 8vo.^ stitched. Rs. 2. 

Tawpey.— TWO CENTURIES OF BHARTRIHARI. By C. II. 
Tawney, Professor, Presidency College, Calqutta. ^ 12mo., cloth. 

■ Rs. 2. 

Stemdale.— THfe AFGHAN KNIFE. By Robert Abmitage Stebn- 
DALB, F.R.G S., Author of ^‘Sconce, oi; Camp Li^ oUvthe Satpuia 
Range.” Post 8 vd.^ Rs. 4-4. 

LIFE IN THE MOFUSSIL ; o^, the Civilian in Lower Bengal By an 
Ex-Civilian. 2 vola. Rs.. 10. 

• • 

MitchelL — IN t INDIA. Sketchy of Indian Life and Travel fmm 
Letteifs and Journals. By Mrs. Mokrat Mitchell. Sq. 16mo., cloth. 

o^iRs. 2-8. “ * e . r r • 0 

Pay.— GOVINDA SAM^NTA ; or,<The History of a Benga Rybt. By 
the her. Lal Behabi Day. Crown 8vo. Her. 4-4^ 



Poetry — Mhccllaneous — Reference. 


•MaSfcay.— SERlOUS'REFLECTrONS AND OTHER CO^fTRIBU-' 
• TIONS. By late Ct. AuiiiGH Mack ay, under the nom dt plume* ot 

• “Our Political Orphan.W* Crown 8vo., cloth. Rs. 5. 

DTJRCESHA NANDINI. Itibritta Mulak iTpanays. Shri Banki- 
. ^mchaiidra CJiattopadhyaya PraAita. Roman Akshare Mudiita. 
V • Clo^li, boards. Price Re. 1, post fr^e Re. 1-3. • 

*Thia*i8 the first attempt to print a Bengali work in the Roman charaettr. ]t 

• h(^ been set in type direct from the Bengali original, 

SKETCHES INDIAN INK. By John Smith, J^ , Colonel (Retired 

• Lftt). Crown 8vo., cloth. Rs. 5. 

Grant. — RURAL ^UFE IN BENCAL, illustrative of Ang^o-Indian 
Suburban Idfe ; the Habiljs of the Rural Classes ; the varied Produce 
of the Soil and. Seasons, and the Culture and Manufacture ot Indigo. 
By C. Grant. lUtiatrated with»166 Engravings. Royal 8 vo., cloth.* 
Rs. 6-8. 

• . 

ANGLO-INDIAN DOMESTKJ LIFE. By the A<nhor of “Rural 
Life in Bengal.” Profusely jllustratecf • A new Edition abridged and 
re-writtcn with the Original and other lUustraJions selected by the 
late CvlessWouthy Gra^t. % , •(//t preparation. 


DIRECTORSES, EX)\ Ml NATION MANUALS, 
COMMERCIAL TABl.ES, .<cc. 


THACKER’S BENGAL DIRECTORY, Comprising, amongst other 
information, Official Directory; Military Directory; idiofussil Direc-- 
toiy; Commercial Directory; Trades Directory; Street Directory, 
Calcutta; Alpl^al^tical List of Residents in Bengal iPresidency. 

. Seventeenth Annual Publication. Royal 8vo., cloth, Rs.* 14 cash; 

Rs. 16 credit. • 

* 

BENGAL OBITUA^IY; a Compilation of Tablets, and Inscriptiens ; 
with Directory, Biogfephical Ske^hes, and Memoirs, lloyed 8vo., 
cloth, ^a. is 8. * • 

-CIVIL ^IST FOR THE LOWER PROVINCES OP BENGAL, 
Published quarterly. Rs. 3. , 

CALOUTm UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, containing the Acte in- 
corporating the University and authorizing it to igr^it ^Degrees — 
By0-)L<av^— Regulations for all the BxaminalioDH, with hats of subj^ts 
• and Text-Books— The Univers^t^ List of •Fellows, Affiliated Institu* 
tions, Graduates, &c., and Papers set at the laltit 'Examina4»ons in all 
•” Degrees. Demy 8vo., cloth. Rs. 6. 
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18 Thacker, SpinJc and QcA, Calcuita, 

farimley.— RU.LES TOR THE DEPARTMSNTAL EXAMtWA- . 
TIo;^S OF JUNIOR MEMBERS OF THE COVENANTED 
CIVIL SERVICE, the Subordinate iJ^jrecutiire Service, the Nott- 
Regulation Commission, Police and Opium Departments; including * 
a Selection of Examination Papers, in which are incorporated speci- 
mens of questions in Bentham’s Theory of Legislation, Political 
Econonjj, History of India, l^or the Examination 6f Candidates / 
admission into the Staff Corps, and of Officers in the Political Depart-' ' 
mcnt. By W. H. Grimley, C.S., Secretary to the Central Exa^nina- 

tion Committee. 8vo., boards. Rs. 5. * 

€ 

GUIDE TO THfe SUBORDINATE CIVIL SERVICi: EXAMINA- 
TIONS, including a Selection from the Questions set ifi previous' 
Exan^inations and the Orders of Gov€mment on the subject. By 
W. H. Grimlet. 8vo., boards. Rs. 4i * 

<THE HUNDRED YEARS’ ANGLO-CHINESE CALENDAp, from 
1776 to 1876. 8vo., stitched. Rs. 7. 

• " * . 

Jarrett.— A MANUAL OE REFERENCE TO THE EXAMINA- 
TIONS IN ORIENTAL* LAICGUAGES HELD THROUGHOUT 
THE BENGAJf PRESIDENCY, containing the latest Orders of 
Government) of India, e^blishing the I'ests for Civil and Military 
Officera, Graded Officers the Educational Department, and of the 

j Uncovenanted Service, wifk Specimens of Test Papers for the various ♦ 
Examinations. * By H. S\ JarretIt, Secretary to the Board of 
Examiners. Stitched. Rs. 2-8. 

< 

Tables, 

r- ‘ 

ICercei^, — TAtBLES OF EXCHAGE. A New Edition, showing the 
Conversion of English Money into Indian Currency and vice versd, 
calculated for every 16th of a Penny, from**’la ^d. to 28. M. per 
Rupee. By F, A. D’Merces. 8vo. Rs. 8, 

TABLES OF INTEREST, showing the Interest of any sum from 
”S pie to 100,000 rupees, at any rate fiom 1 ito 15 per cent, per annum, 
reckoning 360 and* 365 days the year. By Fi- A D’M/grces. New 
Edition. Demy 8vo., bound. Rs. 4. '' ''' 

‘ < . 

TABLES OF INCOME, WACIES, RENTS, &c.^, for months of 28, 
29, 30, and 31 days ; from 4 an'bas to 10,000 rupees, advancing by 
1 rupee to IQO rupees. By F. A. D’Mebces. Fcap. Svo^ Rs. 1-4. 

t ‘ 1 

TpHE HANDY CALCULATOR, showing the cost* of goods by number, 
per dozen, per hundi;pd^ per poiifnd, per maund, and at so mapy sqers 
• and j'hittflcks ^ler rupee; also cbntaining Tpbles of Income, Wages, 
&c., and Weights. By F. A. D’Mebces. 12mo., {)p. 264. Rs. 8.. 
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* • • Hhe Lcftiguages of India. 

. ' A . • * 

Spefii.-j-THE INDI^ READY-RECKONER. Containing Tables* 

• for ascertaining the value of any number of Articledf&o., ffc^ 3 pies 
to 5 rupees, ako Table^Jjf^ Wages, from 4 annas to 25 rupees, and 

• other useful Tables. By Capt. A. T. Spens. Rs. 1-12. 

Todivala.— MERCHANTS’ AND BANKERS’ COMPANION; or, 

, ^ablfes for c^culating Interest and Commission, Freight and Ex- 
* ' changes between India, England, an^ China, in Rupees, Sterling, and 
Dollars. With TaWes to show the Rates of Exchange and Prices 
of Bullion* By Manekji Kavasji Todivala. Royal 8vo. Rs. 12. 


. THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 

, * Kayathi. * » 

'(The language lately ordered to be adopted in the Courts^of Behar.) 

A HAlsfbBOOK TO THK KAYATHI CHAEACTEB. By G. A. * 
<?RiEiia()N, Esq., C.S., late ^ub-Divisional Officer sf • Madhubani 
Tirhoot. Royal 4to., cloth. Rs. 7-8. ^ • 

The works contains thirty places of facsimile handwriting in various 

translation t^ each. 


ARAISH-I-MAHFIL. Printed in Urdu. For the* use of the Junior 
Members of Her Maje‘^ty’8 Indian Civil and Military Services. 
Fourth Edition. RevisdU and corrected by W. Nas^u Lees, LL.’D.* 
^vo., paper. Rs. 6. * 

FISANAH-I-AJAIB OF MIRZA ALI BEG SURER.* New\ndRe*-- 
vised Edition. For Examination for Degrees of Honou^in Urdu. 8vo. 
Rs. 4. . , * • . ' 


styles of writing, with tian&hteration i 


Hindtistani, i 


Xower Standard.— HINDUSTANI COLLECTIONS FOR .THE 
LOWER STANDARD EXAMINATION : being Selections from, 
t'he Bagh-o-Bahai*and History of India. 8vo. Rs^ 2-8. 

Higher SlSandard.— HINDUSTANI SELECTIONS FOR THE 
HIGHER STANDARt) ; being Selections from the Bagh-o-Bahar 
and ^remsagur. 8 vo., stitched. Rs. 4-8. * 

IKHWAN-US;SAPA, IN URDU. Faurth Edition, rcjyised and cor- 
rected. For Examination, High Proficiency in Urdu. 8vo. Rs. 3. 


NUZR-I-BE-NUZEER, IN URDU. Third Edition, fev^^eef and cor- 
reotfid. f’or Ex&mination, High i^^roftciency In X 'rdu. 8vo. Rs.^. 

NAZR-I-Bl-NAZTR. Translated from Urdu by C. W. BowutRR BellT 
. 8vo., stitched. * Rs. 4-8. / 


B 2 
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ThacJi:cr^ Spiiik and do., Calcutta, 

NAZR-I-J3I-NAZIR ; or, The Incomparable Prose “of Meer^-Ttbssen. - 
Litfirijly traislated by Capt. M. H. Co^kt. 8vo., stitched, lls. 6-8. 

Stapley.— GRADUATED TRANSLATION EXERCISES. Part II— • 
Engli«h-Urdb, Urdu-English With Rules, and Remarks for the 
guidance and assistance of Native Teachers and Stydents. By L. A. / 
Staplft. 8 VO., paper. Ans. 6. • y* 

K;ULLIYAT-T SAUDA .OF MIRZA RAFI-US-SAUDA, Extracts 
from, in Urdu. For Examination for Degrees of Honour in Urdu. 
4to. Rs. 4. < 

MUSNAWIYAt'^OF MIRZA RAFI-US SAUDA. For Candidates for 
the High Proficiency Examination in Urdu. Sewed. As. t2. 

4» 

Court.— SELECTIONS FROM THE KULLIYAT-I-SAUD A. The 
parts appointed for the High Proficiency Examination. Literally 

^ translated by Capt. M. H. Coui\f. 8vo , paper. Rs. 3. 

Yates.— INTRODUCTION TO THE HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE. 
Eighth Eaition, improved. By Rev.^ W. Yates. In Roman Character, 
Rs. 5. In "Persian Character, 7'hird Edition, Rs. 6. 

URDU ENTRANCE* COURSE Selections appointed by the Calcutta 
University^ Poetry, As.4l2 ; Prose, As. 10. 

THE PEOPLE'S DI^'^TIOVARY* IN ENGLISH AND ROMAN ^ 
‘ l^RDU. An Etymological^ Idiomatic, and Illustrated Dictionary. 
8vo., boards. ‘As. 8 ; post free 9. 

THE ROYAL SQHOOL DICTIONARY IN ENGLISH AND 
ROMAfI URDU. Etymological, Pronouncing (English), and Idio- 
matic. Crown 8vo., boards. Re. 1; post free, 1-2. 

■iarrett— TRANSLATION OP THE HINDU PERIOD OF MARSH- 
MAN’S IJIRTORY for the Lower Standard Examination. By Major 
H. S..irARRETT. 8V0. Rs. 1-4. . 

Bell.— THE RAJNITI OF LALLU LALA. Translated from theBraj 

. . Bhasha by C. W. Bowdler Bell. 8vo., stitched. Rs. 6. 

BVTAL PACHEESEE : or. The Twenty-fiv® Tales of a Demon. Re- 
printed from the ‘New Edition of Eshwar Ch^dra Midyasagar in 
Hindi. Second Edition, Rs. 3. 

Thompaon.— A DICTIONARY IN HINDI AND ENGLISH. Com" 
piled from approved Authovities. ^Second Edition. By J. T. Thomp- 
son. Royal 8vo.,‘ paper. Rs. 10. 

j *■ t 

^anscrit, 

cTawney.— UTTARA R‘AMA CHARITTA, a Sanscrit Drima^by 
Bha^bhute. Translated into Englii»h IVose’ by G. H. Tawnet, Pro- 
fea^ir, Presidency College, Calcutta. Sewed, lls. 1-8.^ 



• • The LchiQUurjes uf I)idia. i 21 

XriE JtlALAVCKAftNIMITRA; a Sanscrit Play l»y ’IOdida*a. Liter- ' 
• ally translated into Kncflish Prose by C. H. T.iWNEY, "Ifrofessor, 
Prubiilency College, Cal(«jtta. 12mo., cloth. Rs. 2. 

TWO CENTURIES OF BHARTRIHARI. By C.*H. Tawnet, Pro- 
^fessor, Presidgncy College, Calcutta 12ino., cloth. Rs. 2. 

• . • 

Ba»erjee.— BHUTTf ^VYA : Poem on the Actions of Rama. The 
lii-'ic five^ Books, with Notes and Explanations. By Rev. K. M. 
Baneiuee. 8 VO., paper. Ra. 2. • 

• KUJtlAR SAMBHAVA OF KALIDASA. With ^otes and Explana- 
tions lA English. By Rev. K. M. Banerjee. Third Edition, revised. 

8 VO , paper. R^. 2-8. * ‘ • 

RAGHUVANSA.BY KALIDASA. ‘With Notes and Grammatical 
Exp|]<inatioii8. By Rev. K. JVJi Bvnerjse. 8vo. paper. No. 
(CAnti>u 1 — 3), Rs. 2. - No. 2 (Cantos 4—9), Rs. 3. The two parts 
together, Rs. 4. • * * 

Bam Jasan.— A SANSCRIT AIJD feNGLISH DICTIONARY; 
being an abridgment of Professor 'Vwlson’s T)Actionary. With an 
Appendix explaining the use of Affixes Vi Sanscrit. Sy Pandit Ram 
Jasan. Royal 8vo., cloth. * lls. 10. / 

• 

WILSON’S DICTIONARY l5r SANSCRIT AND ENGLISH ; trans- 
lated, amended, ^nd enlarged from an original Compilation prepared 
by learned Natives fof tjie College of Fo^t Wiliam. Third Kchtlon. 
By Jagun Mohana Tarkalanka and Khetter MotfAN4 Mukerjee. 

. 4to., bound. Rs. 16. 


Persian, 

A’ARAS T-BOZORG AN ; being an Obituary of Pious and Learnei^ Mos- 
lims, from the beginning of Islam to the middle of the 12th Century 
of the llijirah. ^dited in Persian by Col. W. N. Lees and Ea^ir 
Aldin Ahmed. 5vo.,j)aper. Rs. 2-8. • 

• * * 

GULISTAN^ of SADY. •Edited in Persian, with Punctuation and 
the /lecessary Vowel-marks. Third Edition, revised and corrected. 
By CuL W. N. Lees. For Examination, High Proficiency in 

Persian. 8vo. ‘Rs. 5. • • 

• • 

IQD-I-GUE ; being a Selection front the GuUiatan and* Anwan Sohaili. 
For Examination, Higher Standard.^ Re. 3., ‘ ^ 

IQ£)-I-<MANZUM ; being a Selection from iJlitf Boston of Sadi. Edited^ 
by Kabcr Alqin Ahmed. Second Edition. For Examinat%], Higher 
* Standard. 8vo. Rs. 2. 
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Thacher, Spiiik and Co., Calcutta. 

’ SELEC;riONg\FROM THE SHAH NAMAH. Eor the Decree of. 
Honour Examination in Persian. For, Officers in the Military and 
Civil Services. By Major H. S. Jarrit/t.. Published by Authority. 

Lee* % Persian Series : — 

» • 

I. — ^ZAT? ABIT-T FAKSI ; or, ‘'A Persian Grammar in Oordoo. Pfe-, 
pared by ABD-UL-HUQiJ. Seventh Edition. I2mo. As. 5. 

^ IV. — IQD-l-LAALI ; or, A Persian Poetical Header, N6. 1, containing 
the Pand Nama or Karima and the Tarjiband, called Mamoquiman. 
Second EditioSi. 12mo. As, 4. 

V. — IQD-I-MAliJAN ; or, Persian Poetical Header, No. 2,'’ tontaining 
the Pand-Nama of Farid Aldin Attar and the Qiiiccah-i-Yoo&of ; 
being an extract from Jami’s Poem ‘Yoosof an3 Zalaikha. Secoml 
Edition. ^Svo. As. 8. 

AiODERN PERSIAN PHRASES. By aq Officer of the Hyderabab 
Contigentk Revised by Akv Mirza Zenul Aridels SheeJLvzel. 

8 VO., cloth.w Rh. ty. 

PERSIAN SELECTIONS IDR FIRST ART COURSE, Rs. 1-4 ; For 
B.A. Cour^-, Jll 2-8. ^ 

Arabic. 

ALIF LAILA (THE) • or, Boot of the Thousand Nights and one Night. 
Edited by Sir W. H. Macnaghien. 4 vols. royal 8vo., (all remaining 

' ■ copies boileij]. Rff. 25. * 

ARABIC SELECTIONS FOR THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
entitled Si 4 'lam-ul-Adah. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 3-8. 

ARABIC SELECTIONS FOR THE FIRST ARTS EXAMINATION, 
8vo., fcloth. Rs. 2-8. * * . • 

Hayes.— SYNOPSIS OF THE GRAMMAR OF MODERN ARABIC. 

' With a Vocabulary and Dialogues. By Capt. F. C. Hates. Fcap. 

" 8vo,, paper. Rs. 2. , 

KALUBI, IN AKABIC. Edited by Col. W. N-'Lees dnd Maulavi 
Abd-ul-Huqq. 8 VO. Rs. 2. 

■KASHAF ; being the Commentary pn the Koran. By Abl-Kasih 
Muhmad. * 2 vols. ^to. Rs! 25. ^ 

c * 

f • ^ 

Zee’. Ardlne Series ;‘— 

«• 

^ I.— ARABIC INPIJECTION. ‘ 12mo. As. 4. 

'* II.— ARABIC' SVNTAX. 12mo. As. 4. 

ra.— TITHE AT-UL-TALIBIN. 12mo. As. 4. 
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Tlie iMnguages of India, 

Ptbkalito, 

BeUew.— A DICTION^Y OF THE PUKHTO OE Pi&KSHTO 
’ ^ LANGUAGE. In wliflch th« words are traced to their sources in the 
Indian and Persian Languages. By H. W. Beilew. 4to., cloth, 
Es. 21. . 

■ A GtlAMMA*R OF THE PUKHTO OR PtJKSHTO I^ANGFAGE 

• on n new and ilijiroved system, combining brevity with practical 

utility, ^nd including Exercises and Dialogues intended to facilitate 
the acquisition of the Colloquial. By H. W. Bellew. 4 to., clotii. 
Ks. 10-8. , ^ • 

/ Vaugha^.— A GllAMMAE OF THE PUKSHTC^ LANGUAGE as 
spoken in the Trans- Terj^i tones under British Rule. By Capt. J. L. 
Vaughan. 8¥o., paper. ^Es. 4. 

• . BengaU. • 

ST^pf.EV’S GRADUATED TRANSLATION’ EXERCISES adapted 
to the Bengali Language, ^vo. As. 8. • • 

THE lilTEEATUEE OF BENGAL, the earUest times to the 

present day. By ARcr{>AE. Wilh Extracts. 12mo., stitched 

He. 1. . \ * * • 

Blendes'. — ABRIDtiMENT OF JOHNSbN’S DICTIONARY, 
• English and Bengali. Second Edition. By John Mei^des. 8vo., 
cloth. Es. 5. • . ' . 

YATES’S INTRODUCTION .TO THE BENGALI LANGUAGE, 
Edited by J. Wenger. Vol. I. — Grammar and Reader, 8vo., cloth. 
Es. 5 ; Vol. II. — Selection from Bengali Literature ^vo. Es. 5. 

GlossaHcs, • 

Carnegy. — KACHAEI TECHNICALITIES; or,* A ^ Glossary of 
. Terms-^-ltumiy fllhcial, and General — in daily use in ’the Courts 
of Law, and in illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Ajts, and 
Manufactures vf Hindustan. By P. Carnegy. Demy 8vo., cloth. 

• Es. 12. % . - 

Durga Prasad.~A GUIDE TO liEGJ^ TRANSLATION ; or, A 

Collection of "i^ords and Phrases used in tte Translation of Legal 
Papers from Urdu to English. By DupGA Prasad. 8vo., cloth. 

1 C 5 . 

•Bajenda l 4 ala Mittra.— A SCHEME FOR THE. RENDERING 
of Hjiropean Scientific Terms into tho Vernacular of India. By 
Rajkndra Lala Mittra. Damy 8vo., stitched. *As. 8., 

BobftisoA— DICTIONARY OF LAW AND OTlJErf TERMI^com- 
« inouly employed in the Courts of Bengali including many Commercial 
Words and Idiomatic Phrases, in English And Bengali. By JoiSK 
Robinson. ‘8vo. Rs. 6. 
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. « • ■' 

FD tt 0 A T 1 0 li A L W 0 E K S." ' 

Including Mctemittan ct* Co.^8 English Series of “ Text boohs for Indian . 
Schools ’* {English prices* at the Exchange of the day). 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

* ' ' , 

MILTON’S ODEc ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY^ 
With Notes (Todd’s). Fcap. 8vo., limp, As. i. 

A GUIDE TO ENGLISH PARSING. -By H. P. Jacob. Fcap. 8vo. 
As. 4. . 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE'sPEARE, Thacker, Spink % Co.’s 
, School Edit^ion. Fcap., cloth. As. ^ 

SELECTIONS I*EOM MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By E. 
Lbthbbidge. Svo.^oloth. rRs. 2. I 

FIRST ARTS«COUE,SE ]^JR 1881. ^ Authorized by the Calcutta 
University. 8vo., cloth, lls. 5. . ^ 

ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR , INULA N SCHOOLS: CroldsmiUrs " 
Deserted Village. Edited by G. W. Forrest and Storr. As. 12. 


EASY SELECTIONS front Modem English* Literature. P.y E. Leth- 
bridge. .ls.*bd. 

SERIES OF SIX ENGLISH READING-BOOKS. For Indian 
Children. I*.y Peart Churn Sircar. Revised by E. I ..eth bridge. 
First 6ci. ; «Second 6d. ; Third, 8d. ; Fourth, 1«. ; Fifth, Is. 2d.; 
Sixth, 3d. ‘ L c 


HINTvS ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. By F.,.J. RoAyK and W. T. 

• Webb. Demy 8vo., cloth. Rs. 2-8. ^ 

A COMPANION READER to “IJints on the Study of English.” Demy 
8 VO , paper. Rs. 1-4. * • 

THE STUDENT’S COMPANION TO ENGLISH GRAlJCMAR,. 
Compiled from University ExAmination Papers. ^ By J. Tannook, 
Nizamut College, MoorshedAbad. ^8vo., stitched. A?. 8; Supple-* 
ment, 1876. * i 

A KEY TO'TANNOCK’S STUDENT’S COMPANION TO ^NGLISH. 
^ G. A. Lorrimer. *8 VO., seVecI, As. 8. * ** 

IJNGLTSH .PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGE. Translated*^ from 
the German of Loth by C. H, Tawnet. Stitched. As. 8. 
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. A fekllJ^IER OP ENftLISH GRAMMAR. Tor Indiaa Students. Ely, 
‘ the Rev. R. Moheis, M.A., LL.D. Is. \ 

. \ SftORT HISTORY dv ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Thohas 
Edwards, F.E. Fcap. 8vo. Rs. 1-4. 

CEOCR/^PHY. 


A (iEOGRAPHICAC READER AND COMPANION TO THE 
ATLAS? By C. B. Clarke, M.A. 2s. ^ ^ 

. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. For Indian Student^ By H. F. Blan- 
FORD, Aaaociate of the Royal School of Mines, DirvJtor-General of the 
Indian Meteorological DfjDartment. 2s. 6d. 


THE INDIAN ATLAS OlT THE WORIJX By John Bartholomew. 
Coloured. 16Vl%pa — tlie World, Mercator’s projection; the World in 
H^miaphen s ; Asia ; Europe ; •Africa ; N. America ; S. Ameripae; 
4)ceania; Turkey in Asia, Persia, Arabia ; China and Japan; Indian 
Empire; Bengal, N. W. Provinces ; Punjab, SinfllT, Rajputafta; 
Bombay, Berar, &c. ; Madras, Il^der^^ad, INIysore ; British Isles. As. 
6, post free GJ. ; 1* 

INDIAN, SERIES OF MAPS. ImperiVl 4to., prepared from the best 
authorities, and juinted iir colours. iVice one anna each ; or the set, 
post-free, for one rupee. List of Maps. — Hemispheres; Europe; 
Asia; Africa; North Aftaerica South America; British Rles; 
England and JVales; Persia, Afghanistan, and fieloochistan ; India; 
North West Provinces; Pufljab, &c. ; Chinese Empire and Japan; 
Palestine ; United Stafes. * • ' * 


HISTORY. 

THE WORLD’S HISTORY. Compiled under the dire«tio|j of E, Lkth- 
. .rridge,*M.Ai •ifecond Edition. Is. • 

AN EASY INTRODUCTIOIJ TO THE HISTORY OF INDIA. ’ 
• Second Edition. By E. Lethbridge, M.A. 1«. 6tf. , • • 

A HISTORY OF ENGrLAND. Second ^dition. Compiled under the 
directly of E.il<ETUBivDGE. M.A., la. Gd. 

AN iAsY INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY AND GEO- 
GRAPHY OF BENGAL. SeWd Edition. By E. Lethbridge, 
M.A. U Qd. • . 

’ MATHEMATICS. 

I^UCLIP’S ELEMENTS OF G^METRjr. Purt I., contaimDg the 
First Four Book^ with Notes, &c. By P. Gugbh. Setwed, Rs. 1-4 ; 

•’ cloth, Rs. 1-8. 



.26 Tl\acTier, Spink and Oo,^ Calcutta. 

\ ' f c ' • « 

CHAPTER. OP DECIMALS. By J. M.-Aldh, M.A. Hirnn. . 
Stit<ilied. Re. 1. • ' 

ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS, desfgifed for the use 6f Junior . 
Classes, to wiiich are appended Exercises in Mental Arithmetic. By 
Charles D’Crux, Bengal Academy. 16mo. As. 6. 

SOLUTIONS OF EXERCISES FROM TODFUNTER’S MENSU- • 
RATION. Including. Surveying, and an Appendix. By y. GjiosH, 
12mo. Rg. 1-8 

K '• 

ELEMENTARY CTREATISE ON MECHANICS. By F. Ws. Ste-, 
PHENSON. Stitched, 8vo. Rs. 2-8. . • 

ARITHMETIC WITH ANSWERS. For Indian Students. By Bar- 
nard Smith, M.A. 2 s . 

This Editiod of Barnard Smitli^ Arithmetic • contains the Indian 
I'a^les of Weights, Measures, and Currency^ as well as tl).e ‘J'Inglish 
T^les; and K^^'amples fully worked out, and very numerous (Jut^ions 
for practice, bas^d on the Tables, have b^en inserted under each rule. 

ALGEBRA. For Indian Stuflents. B^ I. Todiiunter, M.A., F.R.S. 

28. 6d. , ^ ' t ' 

f 

THE FITVST FOUR BOOKS OF BUCLII). With Notes, Appendiv 
oand Exercises. By I. Todhunter, FvR.S. 2s. 

ELEMENTARY MENSURATION AND LAND SURVEYING. For 
. .Indian Students, c By I.*Toduuntkr, M.A., F.R.S. 2.s*. 

This Edition o^ Todhunter’s Mensuration has been prepared specially 
-for Entrance Candidates, and contains an Appendix on Practicnl Surveying 
Yli*-India. o 

. NOTES ON^PR ACTICAL GEOMETRY AND THE.CpNSTRUCTION 
OF SCALES. By J. M. Scott. Second Edition. 8vo., stitched. 
Re. 1. ^ , 

THE ELEMENTS' OF ALGEBRA, by Ja^es'Wood; remodelled, 
simplified, and ada^pted Jor general use in schools, numerous 

Exercises and Examination Papers. Pari I. For Entrance Candi- 
dates. By P. Ghosh. 12mo., cloth. Rs. 1-8. 

» • • 

MISCELLANEOUS ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS selected from, 
various sources. With neat and concise Solutions. By Edward Fell. 

12mo. Rs. 2.“ - 

• • 

ELE.MENTAllY*TEEATlSE ON P^LANE TRIGONOMETR'S'.'' With 
Examination Papers and Examples. Designed for the use sf tj^e 
Govermtent Collegtes of India, and Schools affiliated to the University 
of Calcutta. ByE. Wilmo^. Pp. 76. 8va, cloth. Rs. 2-12. 

t . ' ■ 
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*L0iE®EAICAL BJ^ERCISES WITH SOLTjtlONS. For Studen&t 
preparing for the Entrance Examination of the Calcutf^ tJniver- • 
Bity. By Sarat ChajjiJra Mukhop^vdhtay, M.A.‘ 12mo., stiff cover. 

•• Ks. 1-4. 

• 

EiEMENTAKY DYNAMICS, with'nmneroua Examples. By W. G. 

• WftiLSON. Second Edition, by J. Willson. Crown'Svo. Es. 3-8. 

• * ' 

BENGALI. ’ 

BENT3ALI if^TllANCE COUBSE. Entrance Examination. Rs. 1-6. 

THE WOELD’S HISTOBY. CompiIec\ under the direction of E. 
Lethbridge, M.A. Trapslated into Bengali Demy 8vo. • As. 8. 

AN EASY INTeViDUCTION TO THE HISTORY AJiD GEOGEA- 
rfiX BEI^(4AL. Eor th% Junior Classes in iSchools. B^ E. 
•Lethbridge, M.A. Translated into Bengali. Demy Svo, Be. L 

• • • 

A BBIMER OF CHEMISTRY. Jly H. E. Boscoe.* Translated into 
Bengali. Demy Svo. As.;?. 

STAPLRY’S GRADUAtED TRANSlilTIOjJ EXERCISES, adapted 
to the Bengali Language. ’ As 8. 

• 

ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. •’First t.wo Books. With Notes and Exer- 
cises. Transliited into Bengali. Demy 8vo. Al. 6. 

MENSURATION FOR -BEGINNERS. • With* numerous Examples. 
By I. Todhuj^ter, M.A., F.R.S. Translated intft Bengali. Demy 
Svo. As. 12. ^ 

EXTRACTED CHARTERS FROM THE RUDTMEiTtS OF PHY^- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. • B^ H. F. Blan- 

• • FORD. ’Translated into Bengali by Baboo Purna CHA^TJRA Datta • 

for the Author, As. 10 » . 

AN EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF INDIA: By 
E. Le'Jibridge, M.A. Translated by Baboo •Radhiha Prasanna 
Mukerjee. Demy 8 VO. Re. !.• • • 

, METAPHYSICS. 

THE El^MENTS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COGNITION. By 
R. Jardine. Crown Svo. * , 

AN^YSfs OP* SIR WILLIAW «AMltTON’S*LS!OTURE6 ON 
• METAPHYSICS., with Dissertations find Copious Notes. By W. 

Carey Fink. Author of “ Analysis of Dr. Thos. Reid> Inquiry into 
/ ’ the Human I^ind.” Bs. 2. ‘ 
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ThaclceVy Spink and Ob., Calcutta . 

Analysis of keid’s inquiry into t&e human .mc-nd. 

By C. Fink. With Notes, Second Edition. 8vo., stitched. 
Ks. 1-12. ■ 

• • 

LECTURES ON-METAPHYSJCS. By. Sir William Hamilton, Bart., 
2 vols. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 9. ♦ ^ , 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MINI) ON- THE PRINCIPLE^ 
OF COMMON SENSE. By Thomas Reid, I>.D. 8vo., cloth. 

Es. 1-4. ■ - • 

LATIN. 

SELECTA POETIC A. The Selection adopted by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. .Part I., Selections ‘from Ovid. l8mo., cloth. He. 1. Trans- 
lation. Re. 1. ** ^ 

SELECTA PCfKTIC-tL The Selections adopted 1>y the Calcutta Uni- 
^versity. Part Selections from Cat\illu«, Tibullus, Propertius, 
, Martial, Persius, Juvenal. ^18mo., cloth. Re. 1. Trans- 
lation. Re. J. ^ 



. INDIAN LAW PUBLICATIONS. 

•• 

* • Civil Procedure. 

Code of Civil Procf^dure* (The) ; being Act X. of 1877. Witli 

Notes and Appendix, containing Charters of all the High Courts, 
Privy# Council Appeals, Orders, Rules, the Limitation and Specific 
w- Relief Acts# with Copious Index. By L. P. Delves Broughton, 
assisted by F. Agnew and G. S. Henderson. Royal 8vo. Re- 
duced tp^s. 18. Appendix, Act XII. of 1879. • * 

Evidence^ % 

The* Law of Evidence (Act I. of 1872,,wilh Amendments). 
With a Commentary, Notes, &t. Third Edition. % By Cf.iD. Field. 
Demy 8vo., cloth. Rs. 18. • 


Contracts. ' ^ 

. • • 

The Indian Contract Act (IX. of 1872). With a Comyientary, 
critical, explanatory, and illustrative. By C. (j. Macrae. 8vo., cloth. 
Rs. 10. •* . 

The Ijidian Contract Aci^IX. of *1872), and the Specific Relief 
Act (I. of 1877).' With a full Commentary. -By D. Sutherland. 
Royal 8 VO., cloth. • Rs. 10. . , 
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The-CJ^ntract Act f[X. of 1872). With an Introduction and* 

Explanatory Notep. the Hon. H. S. Ounnii^gham, and 

11. H. Shepiiabd, M.A.% Third Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth. li. 14. 

^ Criminal 9aw» 

The Indian Penal (jode Act (XLV. of I860), and (fther Laws 
qijid Acts of Parliament relatinj' to the jCriminal Courts of India. 
With Ncfkes containing the Rulings of the Nizamut Adawlut on points 
of Procedure and Decisions of the High Courtfof Calcutta. ByJ. 

• ^ C*KiNEAL'f. Second Edition. Royal 8vo. Rs. 11. 

Thi; Indian Magistrate’s Guide: an Introduction to the Judicial 
Duties of Magistrates and Justices of the Peace in India# By Sir 
Bfnson Maxwell. Edited for India hy L. P. Delves Broughton, 
BTA.j BarristeAat-Law. 8vo., cloth. Rs. 12. » 

Tlio l*eual Code Act. (XLV.* of 18G0) (Fiftli Edition), #as 

Im ended by later Enactments. With Rulings of all tjia High (/Oi*ts 
and Chief Courts in India, /fty Pendall Clbrie. Sjjo., cloth. Rs. 8. 

The Indian Code of Criniinjl Proce'tirc. With Rulings of all 
the High Courts in India and the Chief Cfoift*t8 of the Provinces. 
With a copious Index. (Fi/th Edition.^ ByJTEiSDAfL Currie. 8vo. 

^ cloth. Rs. 10-8. ^ • 

Pocket Penal. Criminal Procedure, and Police Codes; Acts 
XLV. of 1860^ X. of 1872, V. of 1861, VI. of 1864, XXXI. of 1867, 
and XXVII. of 1870. ^Limp*cloth. Rs^ 4. 

Divorce, 

• ^ 

The Law of Divorce in India; being the Indialf Divoive A’dl. 

With Notes and Forms of Pleadings. By C. C. Macrae, ^loth. Rs. 10. 

^ Joint S^ck Companies. 

The Indian Compaiyes’ Act, 1866 (Act X..of 1866). WHth 

an ApjjSftdix and Notes. By Wi^tley^tokes. Royal 8vo. Rs. 8. 

Succession. 

•The Indiai; Succession Act, •1865. (Act X. of 1§65). With a 
Commentary, and the Parsee Succession Act, 1865, Acts XII. and 
XIIL of 1855, and the Acta relating to the Adihimstrator-Greneral. 

* W^th Notes. .By Whitley Stok^. 8vo.« Rs. iCf: • 

* % w ^ 

'^he •Probate and Administration Ac^;- being Act V. of 188J. 
With Note^ By W. E. H. Forsyth, Esq.’ E«lited ^ith Index by 
F. J. CoLiiNSpN, Esq. Deny- 8vo., cloth. Rs/ 5. 
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Moi images. ^ • c* ’* * 

Law of’ Mortgage in Bengal and tlio, North-West Provinces. 
By A. G. MACPHER80N, Judge of the- ^Bigh Court of Judicature.* 
Sixth Edition.; Demy 8vo. 10. ^ 

t 

Registration, - ' , 

( c 

The Indian Registration Act (IIT. of 1^7). With Notes 

(fourth edition of the Notes). By Cahr-Stephen, Banister-at^Law. 

t Demy 8vo., cloth. Bs. 5. 

■ ^ 

Landlord and Tenant. . ' 

Revenue Sale Law of Lower Bcngah comprising Act. XI. of 
1859 ; Bengal Act VII. of 18G8 ; Bengal Act VTI. of 1880. (The 
Public Demands llecovery Act), and the Unrepealed Regulations and 
V the Rules of the Jioard of Rc^Tenue on the subject. TOth*' Notes. 

^ Edited by William E. H. Eorsyth. Demy 8vo., cloth. Its. 5 ;'post 
free Ra. 5-4.^ 

The Rent Law of Bnngffl, L. (Act YIIT. 1869, B.C.). 
with all importaxit Rulings and Nbtes. ^ By Jogindba Chandra 
Maulik. 8/0., cloth. Bs» 4. 

Tlie Law of Landlord and Tenant as administered in r)enga]. 

‘ By H. Bell, C.S. Second Edition. ICIoth, large 8vo. *Rs. 4. 

Miscellaneous. 

■ . C « f 

A Treatise « on ^ho Law of Bills of Lading. Comprising the 

varicviB Incidents attaching to the Bill of Lading, the Legal Effects of 

' the ClauseB^and Stipulations, the Rights and Liabilities of Consignors,’ 
Consignees, Indorsees, and Vendors, under the Bill of Lading. With 
an Appendix, containing Forms, &c. By Eugei(E ^Leggett, Solicitor. 

8 VO., cloth. Rs. 10 ; post free 10-8. 

I^w of Indian Railways and Common Carriers. A Commentary 
- upon the Indian^ Railway Act of 1879, the Corrit^rs’ Act of 1865, and 
the Act Icnown as Lord Campbell’s Act (XlII. of 1855 K Together 
with such Sections rfnd Qiiotatibns from the Merchant Slifpping Act, 
the Contract Act, the Railway and Canal I’raflBc Act, Civil Praci^ure 
Code, Court Fees Act, and the^ Statute of Limitations, as apply to 
Camera by Land and Water. By W. G. Macphebson. 8vo., cloth. 
Rs. 12. • , • ‘ 

The Indifvn Law Examination Manual. Second Editfon. Re- 
vised with tall the new Laws. By Fendall Currie. 8vo.tR8' 
TTie^ea-Cuetoms Law,, 1878, And Tariff Act; witli Note?, and 
Appendistes. By W. H. Grimlbt, E^q , B.A.j LL.B., C.S. Demy 
8yo., cloth, Rb. 7-B ; Interleaved, Rs. 8-8. 
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^ ^ - . • Legislative Acts, ' ^ 

Ijcugal *Acts : tlic Legislative Acts (Uiiropeale(;l) of tb© Lieu- 

' tenanUGovemor of in Council. From 1862 the present. 

*• Annotated and edited with Index, by Feed. CLAEKE^Esq., Barrister* 
at-Law. Hs. 12. ‘ ^ ' 

Legislative A(‘-t?s piiblislicd animally in 'coiitiiniation of Mr. 

* Theobald’s Editior* ‘Iloyal 8vo., cloth — 1872, Es. 8; 1873, 1874, 
1^5, Ra. 5 each ; 1^76, Es. 6 ; 1877, Es.* 10 ; 1878, Es. 6 ; 1879, 
Es. 5 ; 18P80, Es. 4. 

. . • J 

Lliron^logicaL Tables of Acts of Parliament.* Regulations of 

the Bengal Code, Acts of the Governor-General of India in Council, 

* and Acts of the Lieutejant-Governor of Bengal in Council, with’ 
Remarks. By«H. S. CunninjGHAM, Esq*., one of the JudgSs of the 
High*Court of ^Judicature," 'Bengal. 


, Reports. 

* -A • • • 

1 inlian l.aw Reports, publi.'^icd under Authority. • The Reports 
appear in Monthly Parts, aj CalduttaV Madras, Bombay, and Alla- 
habad, and comprise four iSeries. — The Cases %heard by the Privy 
• Council on appeal from*each High Cou^jt are reported <n the Series for 
that ifigh Court. Annual Subscription, Es. 47-8. 

fl . • ’ * 

^hidgiiicnts o#tlie Privy Coiificil on Appeals frojn India. 1S31 
to 1877. By 1). Sutherland. In paper cover, Es. 16. Vol. II., 
1868 to 1877, 20. Voh IfL, Es. 20. The three vols. together^ 

Es. 40. • • ^ 

Moove’s' Indian Appeals, a Reprint, 14 vols. haUtbound, 

^ Es, 210. . V 

% 


Digests. 

• V* 

The Indian Di^st : a complete Index to the Reported 

Cases of the Hfgh Courts Established in India. Second Edition: 
^y H. Cowell, ♦Bs^rister-at-Law. Eoyal Svdj, cloth. Reduced 

to Es. 12# • • 

• * * 

Tlio^lRgest of Indian Law Reports : a Compendium of. the 

I&tffiEgs of the High Court of Calcutta from* 1862, and of the Privy 
Coumcil from 1831 to 1876. By 1). Sutherland, Esq., Banister-at- 
• Law, Inqpl. 8vo. Es. 20. •• 


* Tagore Za^o Lectures. 

Tlie ifindu Law; being a’TreatiSe^n tlijo^Law administered ex^ 
^ \ clusively to Hindus by the British Courts in India. '^■1870.) By 
• HtEBEET Cowell. ' Eoyal 8vo., cloth. Ba. 12. . 



32 , tliaclcer^ SjniiJc and Ch.j Calcutta. 

'Tlie Hindu Law; hoin^ a TreatJso on the haw administc^QcU ax-i 
clustvbly to Hindus by the British Oourta. in India. (18/1.)' Jiy 
Herbebt Cowell. Royal 8vo., cloth, 8. 

History and Constitution of- the Courts and Legislative Autho- 

rities. (1872.) By HjerbErt Cowell. Royal 8vo., cloth. Rs. 8. 

Maliomedan Law; a Digest^ of the Laws applicable “ to tho^ 
Sunnis of India. (18/3.) By S«ama Cnbiif' Sircar. Royal 8vo., 
cloth. Rs. 9. w 

](iahomedan Lay'; being a digest of the Sunni Code in part, 

and of the Jmamyah Code. (1874.) By Sham a Churn JaiRCARi* 

* Royal 8 VO., cloth. Rs. 9. » 

Lhe LaAv relating to the Land Tenures ,nf Lower Hen gal. ^ (1875.) 

“ By Arthur Puillips. Royal 8vo , cloth. Rs. lO:*. 

Tlje Law relating to Mortgager in India. ‘(1876.) P>x Rash 
Bkhabi ^hose. Royal 8vo., cloth. Rs. 10. ^ 

The Law relating to Minors in Lengal. (1877.) By E. .J. 

Trevelyan. Royal 8vo.,^loth.* R8.,i0. 

The Hindu Jvaw^ of Marriage ami S^tridhana. (1878.) 5y 

Gooroo Doss Banrrjee. *' Royal 8vo„ cloth. Rs. 10. 

The Law relating to the Hindu' Widow.* (1879.)^ By Tuailo-^ 
kyanath MirBR-^, M.A., D.L. Royal 8vo., cloth. Rs! 10. 
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